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The Creed of Her Father 



CHAPTER I 

£iVEN the least astute of observers would have been im- 
pressed at first glance could he have seen Jefferson 
Howard, A.M.y Ph.D., M.D.,' as he sat, late one winter's 
ni^t, before a great flat desk at work on the concluding 
chapter of his newest contribution to the literature of path- 
ological psychology. 

As he leaned forward, the ostrich-necked electric threw its 
dear shaft of lig^t upon his white, blue-veined hands, bring- 
ing out in prominent relief their well-chiseled shapeliness. 
Delicate hands thty were, long-fingered and slender, but 
somehow suggesting strength of character and mental 
superiority. 

Presently, with a gesture of impatience, he laid aside the 
pen and gathered together methodically the odd-score of 
loose pages over which he had been at work; then arose and, 
crossing die little study, seated himself in his favorite leadier 
arm-diair. From this comfortable vantage he proceeded to 
re-read his lately written words which he knew would be dis- 
cussed by every psychologist of note throughout the world, 
ere the year was out. 

For an instant the thought caused him to smik, whimsi- 
cally; his high-browed forehead, with its shock of rumpled, 
fine hair, well-sprinkled at the temples by the salt of rime, 
lost for a moment its habitual frown of concentration, the 
deep perpendicular creases between the level brows relaxing. 
Indeed, Dr. Howard was a handsome specimen, as we ac- 
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count good-looks in a man, notwithstanding a certain a\ister« 
ity of manner. Above all, he was indubitably stamped widi 
that hard-to-define quality which, for want of a better word, 
men call ireeding. On top of all this had been a life-time 
study along lines of philosophy, morbid-psydiology and their 
component ramifications. These, quite naturally, led him to 
take a more or less detached view of existence, from the per- 
sonal standpoint; induced him to regard people more in the 
lig^t and manner of ''cases" rather than individuals — and 
even, as he forged his way ahead, to lose track of his own 
connection with, and responsibility to, the laws of nature. 

Such a man was Dr. Jefferson Howard at the age of forty- 
nine — fine-grained, unemotional, cultivated and eminent pro- 
fessionally along the lines of his chosen research into causes 
of mental obliquities. 

Supplemented to his own private income — ^whidi, in itself, 
was more than sufficient for the necessities of modem exist- 
ence, his work as consultant, together with the royalties on 
his books, enabled him to live as he pleased without resort to 
petty economies ^ich many of his profession had» perforce, 
to respect. 

These things, the Doctor took as a matter of course; and 
as a true philosopher, he did not even trouble to pat himself 
on the back that they were so. They just were because Fate 
had so decreed. Having this view of the matter he was not 
the least exalted or inclined to look with snobbbh disfavor 
upon those less fortunately placed; nor did he possess the 
least grain of reverence for others with whom the same fate 
had dealt even more kindly fashion. 

The social proclivities of the alienist found in their outlet 
mainly through the medium of sedate friendship with a 
chosen few who were recruited chiefly from the upper realms 
of science, academicians and the like. Usually grave and 
serious, always courteous, highly cultivated, Dr. Howard 
trod the thorny path of life with predsion and confidence. 

Glancing up from his reading, he looked aimlessly about 
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iht SDUg cfaainbery taking in with a feeling of comfort 
its hannooiotts conformity to taste as well as usefulness. 
Preeminently a work shop or study, it was furnished 
throughout in ebony, while die details of the appointments, 
by their quiet simplicity, had the effect of neutralizing what 
might otherwise have passed for a too-great massivity. The 
Persians upon the floor were well-worn ; while the walls, in- 
stead of being p^>ered were clothed in silk tapestry of pale 
yellow, faded to an antique shade which served admirably as 
a background to the general scheme, at the same time loan- 
ing a touch of genuine cheerfulness. 

A student of such matters would have pronounced from 
this evidence, that the Doctor was by nature a peculiar blend 
of sybarite, monastic, and with a dash of appreciation for the 
beautiful — as evidenced by the vase upon his desk filled with 
fresh-cut country flowers. For these his florist had a stand- 
ing order to supply daily, and the flowers were always daisies, 
a strange circumstance considering his ability to purchase 
variety. 

Finally, with a movement of unwonted irritability, Doc- 
tor Howard tossed aside his manuscript and rising, began a 
restless pacing of die room. After a moment he paused be- 
fore the mantle and gazed down with meditative eyes at the 
cheerful bed of coals in the open grate, which diffused a 
warm red glow into the shadows about him. One would 
have thought to look at him as he stood th^e, his slender 
figure silhouetted upon the wall opposite, that he was im- 
mersed in deep reflection. As a matter of fact, the thoughts 
of the doctor were nowhere, non-existent — an inexplicable 
phenomenon which so often occurs to those who concen- 
trate their vision on an open fire at ni^t — a varified but 
none the less potent form of hypnosis, which acts upon the 
mental functions as a sedative, soothing them into a state of 
utter inactivity. 

It was the chiming of die tall, old dock in the lower hall 
announdng die hour of midnight which aroused the physician 
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from his reverie. He came to with a start, as a man sud- 
denly and rudely awakened from a dream, realizing dutt he 
must have stood at his post for the better part of an hour. 

''You fire/' he muttered, shaking an accusing finger in 
the direction of the hearth, ''you are a God-send and a 
calamity in one. Because of you and your Circe charm to 
make men forget or cease to care, whole races have wasted 
their lives and their faculties. And yet,*' he added pen* 
sively, "as a cure-all for the mentally overwrought modem, I 
believe in my heart that were your secret common knowl- 
edge, you would filch from my profession more than half its 
business." 

"That is very true, father," pronounced a melodious voice 
at the sound of which die doctor turned abruptly and 
scanned the shadows with guilty eyes. 

"You startled me, Laola," he confessed, vainly endeavor- 
ing to make out his daughter in the shadows, then added 
with a degree of petulance quite foreign to his usual mode 
of address: "what are you doing here at this time of night, 
when you know you should be soundly asleep?" 

There was something in the laugh which greeted his 
words that stirred the scientist strangely — a throaty, gur- 
gling, low-pitched sound which held in it a tease be^des its 
weirdly musical tone. Then an apparation detached itself 
from the gloom and came slowly forward. The doctor's 
hand went out and switched on the over-head electrics, 
flooding the room with lig^t, and then stood looking with 
speculative eyes at his daughter. 

If Jefferson Howard himself was an interesting and un- 
usual type, then certainly Laola was none the less so. Taken 
in strange contrast to the deep, purring contralto, the voice 
of a mature woman, the figure which now stood revealed 
was little more than that of a girl ; and yet diere was some- 
thing strangely mature in the carriage and manner, though 
to define it definitely one would have been at a loss. 

The girl was enveloped in a wrappefi dark-hued Indian 
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$ilk, which seemed to cling to her fonn, throwing into fuller 
contrast the immaturity of her appearance, which, on closer 
inspection, proved to be more fancied than real. Perhaps 
the illusion was augmented by the fact that she was so 
slight of mold; but even then, following down the slender 
n^ to where her mantle flowed negligently away, there was 
still no distressing evidence of collar-bone. The ankle which 
peeped from beneath the slightly up-held gown was small, 
and delicate, while her slim, tapering hands appeared 
actually to flow from her arms, showing no joint at the 
wrist, so finally modeled were they. 

It was the head and face, however, that compelled atten- 
tion. 

At this period, Laola Howard was not yet quite eighteen 
years of age; yet every feature of her face seemed to tell of 
a greater maturity. Hardly what could be termed beauti- 
ful, there was an air of grace about her most strangely fas- 
cinating. Her nose was rather large, and straight, yet some- 
how piquant, while her lips, cleanly cut and not over full, 
revealed as she smiled a set of perfect teeth, small and in- 
credibly regular. The lips themselves were carmine, a fact 
diat accentuated the pallor of her skin, a peculiar blue white 
not uncommon to those whose hair is red. In later years 
Laola's hair would dignify into Titian. 

Most of all, it was her eyes which attracted. There was 
something fateful about them, a certain tawny, leonine sug- 
gestion of animalism, but this was belied by the deep circles 
beneath — circles which had been hers since babyhood. They 
were eyes that could smile and mock, repel and lead on ; but 
alwa3rs they were inscrutable to a degree, ever hiding part 
at least of their intent, even while fathoming to the utter- 
most depths the thoughts of another. 

With characteristic courtesy, the doctor indicated a chair, 
and after his daughter had seated herself — ^which she did 
with snuggUng, almost feline grace as he leaned against the 
mantd facing her, his hands clasped behind his back. 
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''Child/' said the doctor at last, "you must learn to cure 
yourself of staring at people in that fashion." 

''But you have always taught me that it isn't polite not to 
look at those I am with." 

"That all depends Laola; one can look, and look in a 
way to make one uncomfortable. The way you have been 
regarding me almost made me feel as though you were leaa- 
ing my thoughts." 

"Well, I often do; in fact, I just was.** 

"How !'* demanded the doctor. "Do you mean to tell me 
that you were seeking to guess what I was thinking?'^ 

"I never try," amended the girl, smiling slightly, "I just 
do. I cannot explain it ; but it seems to me that when I look 
at any one steadily that their minds become printed matter 
to me — it is as if I were reading a book.'* 

The doctor regarded his daughter curiously for a mo- 
ment. "Of what, pray, was I thinking?'* he demanded to 
know. 

"You were reflecting,'* pursued the girl, dreamily, "that I 
was a peculiar 'case' — ^that is the way you designated me in 
your thought — and you were speculating on how I should 
turn out; you even went so far as to ponder on your own 
percentage of peculiarity which you have thrust on me as 
your flesh and blood. Lastly you wondered where my 
maternal heritage would manifest itself, and " 

"Uncanny girl!" exclaimed the doctor, quitting his post 
before the fire and striding to his daughter's side. "You 
think too much! Besides, hereafter, pray leave your moth- 
er's name from our talk." 

LaolsL glanced up and into her eyes there crept a rebel 
spirit which the alienist was quick to perceive. Subcon- 
sciously he was aware that he confronted a situation, for 
what he read in his dau^^ter's expression made him sure 
that she would resist. 

"I am almost of age, father," she reminded him, her deep 
purring voice low-pitched and confident, "and already I 
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know more dian most women; you are aware that this is so, 
because it has been your pleasure to have me so taught. 
Now, what I wish to ascertain is, — am I a human being 
witji a brain, or not? If I am the latter, then you are just 
as inconsistent as any other man, for you are always preadi- 
ing superior mentality and the advisability of recognizing it, 
regardless of sex. But if I am the former, I desire here- 
after to be treated accordingly — not just in some things, 
but in all matters — all, without reservation." 

"What is it precisely diat you wish to know?" asked the 
doctor, finally, with a visible efiEort that did not escape the 
diarp eyes of his daughter. 

"About mother, mainly," reiterated the girl; "you have 
never spoken of her to me, nor permitted me to ask questions. 
That was all very well when I was a child; but now it is 
different — I want to know all — ^the truth ! If there is any- 
thing not m*ce, I still want to know it. I am no puling in- 
fant; I have a right to know who I am and of what I am 
made; Nor have you any ethical license further to keep me 
in the dark." 

The compelling voice came to an abrupt stop, and the 
doctor sighed in relief. His hands were groping aimlessly 
dirough his pockets. Presently they encountered a hand- 
kerchief and applying it absently to his fordiead, he noted 
with an odd sense of wonder as he did so, that it was beaded 
widi perspiration. 

*^as it anything wrong, morally— or sodally disgrace- 
ful?" 

"Heaven help you, child,, no!" Dr. Howard found his 
tongue at last "No, Laola: if God Almighty ever created 
a noble woman, it was your mother." 

**Thcn why all these years of mystery?" demanded she, 
feeling the explanation almost disconcerting in the relief it 
brought her, as she had steeled herself to bear some blow. 
Why have you been so silent?" 
My dear" — Laola was conscious of a subtle thrill at the 
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new quality of her father's voice — "there is but one reason 
why I have kept silent about your mother; and that you 
shall learn now. I have put off the telling/* he went on« 
'^as I did not wish the story to fall on wordiless soil — ^an 
immature mind. To me diere has alwasrs been something 
so sacred in the memory, that I did not wish to share it-~ 
not even widi my daughter." 

As the doctor paused, Laola bent slightly forward, her 
C3res glinunering with a light that was almost amber. Her 
lips were slightly parted, while through her entire being 
came a pleasant sensation of anticipation. 

"I shall have to begin at the beginning,*' announced her 
father, sinking into his favorite chair, "and that," he added 
widi a slight smile, "takes us back some little time before 
3rou entered upon the scene, Laola.'* 

In spite of the smile, the watching girl detected the pain 
that filled his eyes— noted, too, how the long, slender hands 
twined and untwined themselves with a nervousness wholly 
strange and utterly foreign to the character of the man. 

"By the way: did you ever hear of the Carpathian?" 

"Why, yes, it seems to me that I have." The frown whidi 
contracted Laola's brows suddenly cleared: "I have it I 
wasn't it a ship that met with some sort of accident at sea, 
a collision or somediing?" 

"Correct," nodded the doctor, then resumed, "that was a 
matter of fifteen or sixteen years ago ; I mean when she was 
lost — but before that time, Laola, I mean before you were 
bom, I was her doctor. Ha! It all seems like a dream — 
looking back; but it's a fact. You see, I was rather late in 
completing my studies, which as you know, I began at home, 
and finished abroad, mainly in France and Germany; any- 
how I was nearer thirty than I was twenty before I was 
ready to start out for myself. I returned to America in- 
tending to begin practice at once; but a post being offered 
me on one of the Trans-Atlantic lines, I thought it would 
be good to start in. As I said, die Carpathian was in the 
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way of being a regular Liner when I joined her. However, 
Ac was one of the oldest of the fleet under whose pennant 
she sailed, and as the Company constantly added new modeb 
to its fleet it jumped eagerly at an offer to di^>ose of her to 
a corporation engaged in tourist voyaging. I was weary of 
the monotony of Liverpool and New York ; and the prospect 
of a run around the globe was pleasing to me, so I closed 
with the ofiier and stayed on with the ship." 

Dr. Howard re-lighted the half-finished cigar which had 
lain neglected in the tray at his elbow, and after a medata* 
tive puff resumed: "At last, one fine day, we touched at a 
port not far from the Russian border, and as we had a six- 
hour stop-over I went ashore with the rest, but desiring to 
be alone I sq)arated myself from our party and strolled 
along intending to drop in somewhere for coffee and a quiet 
smoke " 

Laola noted that the piercing dark eyes of her father were 
clouded with a far-away look ; and as the slender hand stole 
up and fumbled absently with the dose-cropped Van Dyke, 
she sensed that he was no longer aware of her presence. 
Then he went on, monotonously, as if he were speaking to 
himself. 

"It was Paul Mischelovitch who brought me back to my- 
self. I heard my name spoken, and turning, saw him. We 
had not met since Jena, where we had been class-mates. 
We had never been particularly intimate; but I think, be- 
tween us, there had always exbted more than a degree of 
mutual esteem. I, at least, was unfeignedly glad to meet 
with him and we soon faced each other across a table in a 
snug little wine<ellar to which he conducted me. 

" 'And what brings yoxi here, Doctor?' he demanded after 
the first rush of questions about University friends and the 
like. 

"As soon as I told him the Pole became silent; and I 
could see, from the gathering frown on his brow that he 
was considering something. I sipped my coffee and left him 
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to his cogitations. Presently he raised moody eyes to mine, 
and then, widi a suddenness — explosiveness, I might better 
say — ^wholly characteristic, he spoke. 

'''How long will your cruise last, Doctor?* he asked 
eagerly. 

" 'Oh, six months, perhaps longer/ I told him* 
Then,' remarked Mischelovitch with an air of finality» 
it will work out welL You are an American, Doctor — and 
Americans are brave; besides, you are a fraternity-fellow of 
mine and therefore you are in honor bound to aid me.' 

'"What,' I laughed, 'is there another Polish Plot 
afoot " But my mirth was short-lived. 

" 'There always is,' he corrected with the air of a man 
stating a simple fact, 'only this particular one concerns die 
safety as well as the honor of my house ' 

" 'Look here, Doctor,' I interrupted, 'I have a matter of 
four hours left me in your country, and even for friendship 
I do not propose to mix up in anything with which I have 
no interest and risk my liberty or more, perhaps, over some 
political affair.' 

" 'But my sister, man !' Paul whispered tensely, 'she must 
be saved! I tell you, she must! And then, too,' he added, 
'she's innocent — but that will not prevent her from having 
to pay for my cursed folly unless we can get her out of die 
country!" 

"Then he confided the details — the whole absurd, pitiful, 
and tragic affair. It was just a repetition of history — his 
involvement in the periodic eruption of a liberty-loving peo- 
ple to throw off the yoke of oppression ; and while he told 
me, his eyes traveled ever restlessly over to the door, as if 
each time it swung c^n he expected the arrest whidi he 
knew must soon overtake him — for, somehow, the plot had 
'leaked' as they most always do, and at this moment the list 
was in the hands of the proper authorities. 

"It was the sister alone that troubled my friend. She had 
not the sUgfatest connection with the idiotic affair; but she 
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was his sister and friendly to numerous others of the ac- 
cused ; which facts were, naturally enough, evidence to con- 
demn her along with the rest. 

"Of course, the up-shot of it was that I was cajoled into 
assuming the role of a Don Quixote. Paul, through a cer- 
tain influential, though tottering connection, was to secure 
a passport which would enable her to depart, provided we 
were not halted; and then I returned to the ship and con- 
ferred with our purser, finally arranging for her accommoda- 
tion. 

"There were two exceedingly clever American women in 
the party with which I had gone ashore; so, after I had fixed 
all matters as well as could be, I was taken to land once 
more, and after some little search, located our crowd again 
and calling the ladies to one side, confided to them as much as 
was essential they should know. They were, fortunately, 
sufficiently romantic to be eager for it. 

"I met Dr. Mischelovitch at a point agreed on, and as we 
passed I slipped into his hand a note explaining what he was 
to do. We had already agreed that it would be best not to 
be seen speaking to each other again. Later, I proceeded 
with my two confidantes to a little shop which I had selected 
as being favorable. As we approached, a woman hastened 
out and came towards us. She wore a small cluster of red 
roses pinned at her breast Her hat, I recall, was of felt — 
a sort of beaver — the variety popular among tourists, on ac- 
count of its comfort. The veil she wore was of some sort 
of white stufiF, and hid her features almost completely. 

" Wherever have you been, my dear !' exclaimed one of 
my Americans, 'we've been lodking all over for you !' 

*Trhe other laughed and countered with some light re- 
joinder; and chatting together and looking into this and 
that shop, we proceeded slowly to the landing and a few 
moments later boarded the Carpathian.'' 

"And was this the sister of your Polish friend?" purred 
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Laola under her breath, as if afraid by normal speech to 
break the spell which held her father in its grip. 

**Yes," returned the doctor with some emotion, "and the 
roses and the white veil were worn at my suggestion so 
there could be no mistake of identity." 

Laola stretched slightly forward with the undulating 
movement of a feline that was pleased. "Go on/' she com- 
manded hardly above a whisper, "and did you get her safely 
away? And was she beautiful?" 

"She was more than beautiful, my dear," said the doctor 
softly ,* "there was something different that she alone of all 
women I have ever known possessed, something that cannot 
be described, that would mock the brush of the most gifted 
painter, that was utterly intangible, yet marvelously real in 
flesh and blood. I sometimes since have fancied that music 
alone could have expressed her as she was; but even then, I 
am inclined to doubt " 

"I think I understand," Laola's voice was ineffably ten- 
der; "you are trying to describe what any man who really 
loves sees in the One Woman " 

Her father smiled rather sadly and shook his head : "No, 
I don't think it is that — such illusions are not preserved 
throughout the weary years unless they are based on some- 
thing more tangible than the gossamer draperies which a 
lover hangs upon the shoulders of the mistress of his fancy, 
fairy cloth woven from the dew and which on the rising of 
the sun, either evaporates or else loses all its sheen." 

Dr. Howard paused abruptly as if conscious of an un- 
scientific lapse into the poetic — his first, he reflected, in 
many, many years. However the spell of memory was 
strong upon him; and now that he had begun, had broken 
through the cool of his reserve, he strangely felt that he no 
longer desired to cherish secretely the solitary romance of 
his life. 

"It all happened so strangely, Laola!" he cried widi sud- 
den vim, sitting up-right in his chair and looking at his 
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daughter with sparkh'ng eyes, "more preposterously than the 
yellowest of saffron-tinted fiction! The Carpathian had 
hardly cleared port it seemed, before we became aware of a 
commotion going on astern, and presently, we came to the 
disconcerting knowledge that we were being followed by a 
Russian cutter. 

**Very fortunately for us, as you will presently see, our 
ship was by this time somewhat beyond the three-mile limit 
of the shore; in other words, we were in neutral waters and 
outside the territorial jurisdiction of the land we had just 
quitted. 

"Our captain was a man named Barber — a down-east 
yankee of the cast-iron sort, who believed in the Stars and 
Stripes and was almost fanatically against everjrthing Eu- 
ropean; there was just one God's Country for Barber, and 
that was America. Suspecting what the trouble was, I 
made haste to join him where he stood, glass in hand, on the 
bridge, watching the approach of the Revenue boat. 

" *Thc devil take them. Doctor 1' he growled, 'what do ye 
8*po6e they want of us with their infernal signaling for us to 
heave up and wait?' 

"Acting on the spur of the impulse I told the old fellow 
what I had done and what I suspected. 'Probably,' I con- 
cluded, 'they propose taking her oflE * 

"I nevet saw a man get more excited ; he stamped up and 
down the bridge cursing everything Russian he could think 
of, not forgetting to make special mention of idiotic young 
ship doctors who hadn't sense enough to attend to dieir own 
afirairs* 

"'But, Captain,' I protested, 'is there no way to save 
her? Just think, sir, she'll be taken and convicted and 
shipped ofiF to Siberia for something she has no more to do 
with than you or I !' 

" 'I won't mix in their filthy politics,' shouted the old 
man, 'if you take it into your fool head to smuggle anar- 
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chists aboard my ship here, they can snake 'em off again for 
aU of me; FU * 

''Captain Barber didn't say another word, but just stood 
there, his mouth half open and stared past me, an expression 
of utter bewilderment spreading over his honest old face. 
I turned and found her standing just at my elbow; and I, 
too, gasped. You must remember that I had not as yet been 
afforded an opportunity to look upon her face as she had 
worn a veiL 

"What a woman she was! Hardly more than a girl — 
supple, lithe and immaculate. Her face would have driven 
an angel from Heaven to distraction. Her hair — it was 
like yours, Laola — ^Titian ; while the eyes of her were great 
twin poob of the deepest dewy violet which looked out from 
under finely penciled brows, while her lashes were jet black 
and the longest I have ever seen on any living person. 

"The Reverend Doctor Sims, with whom I had left her 
when I sensed the approach of trouble, had accompanied 
her ; and now, both of them faced us. Sims was a good sort, 
and he was on the cruise for his health and a glimpse of the 
world. 

" 'Captain,' said she, her voice deep-toned and passionate, 
'they are coming to take me! Is there no way for me to 
escape the ordeal?' And without waiting for his reply, she 
concluded with a faint smile, as if stating a mere common 
place: 'I shall never leave this ship alive, on my sacred 
word of honor as a Mischelovitch.' 

"Just then Sims, who was slightly deaf, and had not, 
therefore, caught her slight inflection of accent, spoke up: 
'But why. Captain Barber, if I may ask, do you permit these 
barbarians to take an American citizen off your ship?' 

" 'American citizen, sir I' barked the old fellow, 'would to 
God Almighty she were! I'd show these scalywags some- 
thing if they tried to come any of their funny business then ; 

but, as it is ' 

Madame,' I interrupted, turning to the sister of my 
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friend, ^this is no time for the finer courtesies: I am an 
American ; I am also a bachelor — I ask you to be my wife, 
here and now. What do you say?' 

** 'By the great horn spoon V exploded Captain Barber, 
'now you're talking United States, Doctor I You take him 
up on that bet, young woman, and you become an American, 
too ; and all the navy of the Little Father on top of one an- 
other won't get your feet off these decks!' " 

Dr. Jefferson Howard paused an instant, and the listening 
girl slipped from her diair and came across to him, sitting at 
his feet upon the floor, her head thrown back and eyes in- 
tent upon his face. Her cheeks were flushed as her father, 
joyously boyish, lived again those stirring moments of his 
vanished youth — a time when fiery and chivalric impulse 
had held its sway, rather than the cool calculation which 
guides the actions of those of greater maturity. 

"Just a moment she looked at me, Laola; and then she 
stepped forward and laid her hand in mine — confidently and 
simply. At the very touch of her hand," went on the doctor 
with lowered voice, ''I knew I was pledged to some great 
adventure, which, however lightly entered into, really signi- 
fied to me that I had come into a great possession, for when 
her fingers dosed on mine it was as if an electric battery 
had thrown its current into my being. Glancing up hastily 
I saw that she, too, was rosy pink, reflecting the crimson 
flush upon my own face. 

''It was all over in a moment. Old Barber beckoned to a 
group of passengers, while the Reverend Sims adjusted his 
reading spectacles — great, gold-rimmed octagonal affairs 
they were— and fumbled his ever-ready Bible. What a 
strange scene it was I — ^the minister sing-songing through the 
service and looking at us throughout the reading over the 
rims of his glasses; passengers and sailors clustered about, 
asking each other what it all meant. Old Barber divided his 
attention between the ceremony and the inspection of the 
boarding boat from the Cutter which, even at this moment. 
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was drawing alonpide. A woman — after the inexplicable 
manner of women — began sobbing; while another, with more 
practical head, slipped forward and placed a ring into my 
hand. 

" 'Whom God hath joined together, let no man put asun- 
der!' droned the Reverend Doctor; and never, thought I» 
had the words been frought with greater significance — ^for 
even as he closed the book and saluted the bride, a Russian 
officer reached our deck up the ladder which had been low- 
ered for him. 

" 'God bless you, young woman and give you happiness,' 
mumbled the captain, seizing the bride and giving her a 
hearty kiss, 'and now, damn their eyes I Til take pleasure ill 
tdling our guests to go to the deviL' 

"Even as he spoke, the Russian lieutenant confronted us. 

" 'I have an order of arrest, Captain,' he said, bowing 
politely, *for the person known as Paula Mischelovitch ' 

"Old Barber bent almost double in exaggerated emula- 
tion of the other's courtesy: 'There's no such person aboard 
this ship, Lieutenant/ he stated. 

" Tour pardon. Captain,' corrected the Russian, suavely, 
'but there is. This lady, here, is she whom I seek ' 

" *She is, eh ? Then let me sec your authority,' insisted 
Barber; and on being handed the warrant, he scanned it 
closely, first on one side then on the other, finally inspecting 
it up-side-down which, as it was made out in Russian, en- 
lightened him no whit more. 'I am most sorry sir,' he told 
the Russian, 'but, on this authority, I cannot surrender the 
lady in question ' 

"The officer frowned : *You seem to forget your position, 
sir, in this affair ; we can, if necessary, compel you to——' 

" 'Compel your grandmother, young man !' The bluflE old 
New Englander dropped his mask and launched forth on his 
favorite theme. Tour warrant calk for the arrest of a cer- 
tain Paula Something-o-vitch, a subject of Russia. In the 
first place, this is an American vessd : second, we're beyond 
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die jurtsdktion of your Government — being now over five 
mQes from land and in neutral waters; and lastly, this lady 
is no subject of your damned Government at all, but an 
American citizen, sir!' 

'nfou see, Laola," Dr. Howard interrupted himself to ex- 
plain, "you must remember that the cutter had over-hauled 
us; and therefore, our pilot-house had efFectually cut off 
their view of what had been going forward on our bridge. 

"It was Sims who took it upon himself to explain to the 
irritated officer, who at first was under the impression that 
we were making game of him. When he Was in possession 
of the facts — ^well, I never saw a more exasperated man, or 
one so crest-fallen ! Captain Barber finally cut short his in- 
credulous protests by inviting him over the side." The 
narrator paused and the ^ark faded slowly from his eyest 
"Ah," he sighed, "youth, golden youth " 

Laola snuggled closer to his knee, her hand creeping up to 
caress his where it lay inert and unconscious upon her 
shoulder. 

"And was she my mother — this lady of romance? And, 
oh I father, you dear, prosaic sdentisti I cannot almost 
quite fancy you doing anything so utterly impulsive! And 
did you learn to love each other? And when did you do 

your courting? For surely" the girl's peculiar eyes re- 

Igarded her father with sudden seriousness — ^"a woman so 
^wed — her kind, I mean — ^would put a man on probation." 

Dr. Howard nodded in absent agreement: "Surely, 
Laola,*' he acquiesced, "how could it have been otherwise? 
Ah, those wonderous days of courtship, in strange seas^ 
amidst foreign sights and sounds and smells — the scene vary- 
ing from day to day as the Carpathian logged her way along. 
And, Laola, there were but two people aboard that ship, so 
far as I was concerned — ^your mother and myself. The pas- 
sengers excused my rather flagrant neglect of official duty 
and looked upon us with amused toleration and sympathy; 
nor was I, during the continuance of the vo3rage, more to 
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her than any of the other men aboard, except in so far as she 
seemed w&liog ever for my company, and seemed to wish to 
know me." 

''And at last my father succeeded/' guessed Laola, her 
eyes half veiled and languorous. 

"From the day — the first hour even — ^that I looked upon 
your mother, my dear,'* said the doctor with quiet pride, 
"no other woman has figured in my life — no, not even re- 
motely. Sudi love as I bore her in the end compelled re- 
sponse " 

"And then?" 

"Then, for three dream-like 3rears I lived in an earthly 
paradise, buoyed up by a life sudi as I have never seen dup- 
licated. And how marvelously human it aU was! Even I, 
whom men have since often called an automaton, and with 
reason, — I lived, child, lived as God intended man to live 
m the finest sense " 

**But, father," interrupted Laola in a startled voice, "I 
thought you were an agnostic; and yet )rou refer to ** 

"God? When I think of your mother, my dear, I am 
oUiged to believe in something more omnipotent than mere 
cold proof-demanding science. It was in the bitterness of 
my heart when I lost her that I turned ag^nst Faith. She 
was taken from me," concluded the doctor in a strangled 
voice, "when she brought you into the world." 

Laola was silent for a space, then asked: "What was she 
—my mother — like?" 

"Physically, the living image of her daughter— except 
that, as I told you before, her eyes were like the gulf-stream 
instead of suggesting tropical jungles. For the rest, making 
allowance for environment, education and similar influences, 
you are as like her as it is possible for one person to resemble 
another. And that is why," explained the doctor, "that the 
sight of you at times almost sickens me with yearning for 
the human happiness that was so rudely torn from my grasp. 
I believe I would actually have come to hate you had I not 
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immersed myself in my work and turned for consolation to 
philosophy. Now that you are my confidant, I think we 
shall grow to a better understanding — I of you ; and you of 
the father you cost so dear." 

"And all these years of silence?" she asked. 

**You were too young to fully comprehend, to sympathize ; 
and I have held this secret sacred to myself until it became 
almost an obsession with me. Until now, I have done my 
duty by you as I have seen it, but nothing save my duty; 
from now on you shall enter into my thoughts in another 
way. I think I shall be able to love you as my daughter as 
well as I loved as a husband her who brought you to the 
world. You will be different " 

"Different," repeated Laola, who had risen to her feet so 
that she now stood, facing her father, "how — in what way?" 

"You are my one master experiment," he told her, smil- 
ing enigmatically. "Have you been educated as other g^rls 
you know? Why have I had you taught, without reserva- 
tion, die way I have? Because I have entertained the hope 
that by greater liberality of instruction I would create of 
you something beyond other women ; I mean, that is — bring 
out the possibilities which are dormant within you. Perhaps 
these same potentialities of which I speak are inherent in 
other girls; but they are starved or stillborn— choked by the 
absurd and cramping grip of social ignorance which we 
modems choose to esteem as innocence. I tell you, Laola, 
the entire system b wrong — radically crooked. I refer, of 
course, to education; but you, with your heritage together 
with what I have been able to give you — the results should 
be different." 

Laola nodded slowly. "I think I know what you mean: 
you wish me to be larger — in a human way — ^than most of 
Ac women you know " 

'Yes, that of course I Else my experiment would come to 
naught I am not so vitally concerned with what you make 
out of life; what interests me is to see you be somethins^-* 
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in yourself. Some of the greatest men I have ever known, 
as characters, were unheard of — they never will be known 
— ytt those who knew them will never forget — one such 
man was the guiding star of my own youth: a wonderful 
example! The memory of him carried me over many a 
rough spot — even to-day when confronted by some situation 
trying to the temper I stop myself suddenly and ask, 'How 
would old Dr. Kendall have coped with this?' and I in- 
stantly know what the dear old fellow would have done and 
I try to do the same. And Kendall was a real man, too — a 
fine sportsman, a splendid physician, shrewd and level- 
headed with a disconcerting knowledge of the big world, 
and yet with it all as simple as a child, utterly unpreten- 
tious ; and human above all things every minute of the time 
— grandly human. 

"Be like him, Laola,'' counseled the alienist nodding 
sagely at his daughter, ''for you will see around you as you 
go through life, men and women who worship false gods — 
people who are greedy, narrow in thought, petty and spite- 
ful and infinitely small ; and what is worse, you will have to 
associate with them, more or less. But if you look down on 
them for and because of your own superiority, you will be as 
little as they. That was old man Kendall's view, and, I 
take it, about the best kind of philosophy a person could 
abide by; superiority is that quality which, while realizing 
that it is superior, can make due allowance for the inferior. 
Lectures and advice, as a general rule, make for little good ; 
example is what counts. My best council is, train your brain 
and impulses not to lead you astray, and then do what your 
heart tells you b right, your heart, mind you, as regulated 
by the other twain." 

Laola nodded comprehendingly. 

"After all," she remarked, "it doesn't sound so very diffi- 
cult — ^what you say." 

"It really isn't the least difficult," her father agreed, "at 
least, it shouldn't be to a girl who has enjoyed your advaa- 
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I have placed the literatures of all lands in your 
hands and told you to read of them and think — not the filth 
diat so many glean from their pages — but the facts of actual 
life they teach. I have met many people," he went on medi- 
tatively, ^'that read and absorb only that which reeks from 
a book, shunning the moral ; they remind me of a man who 
is sent to burrow in a garden and returns triumphant with 
a handful of fertilizer instead of a vegetable — because he 
has looked for the unclean, he has found it. In the chemical 
mixture which goes to the making of life and achievement, 
we must have all kinds of qualities—even evil, which, in a 
way, we may look upon as a manure to richen the soil from 
which clean things are destined to spring." 

Laola looked at her father, but did not break the silence 
which followed his last words. After a moment he re- 
sumed. 

''Above all things, my dear, do not seek to be too Utopian. 
I mean, adjust yourself to things that are, or are possible. 
Do not hanker after the moons of life, for they are fully as 
dangerous as the worship of vulgar gods. Always see to it 
that every ambition, thought, or attainment is within the 
^here of possibility, and waste not an instant of your time 
or energy on unattainable should-be's because your sense of 
rectitude ^r conscience thinks of them as ought-to-be's. Ev- 
er3rthing on earth, remember, if it is to be of any concrete 
value to mankind, b demonstratable." 

''I understand," said the girl, after a long period of re- 
flection, "and I shall try so very hard not to disappoint you ! 
And father!" Laola suddenly bent beside him and laid her 
cheek to his, "from now on let us be closer to each other. I 
robbed you of love— let me return it to you, in another 
form, again 1" 

The doctor said nothing, but his hand stole up uncon- 
sciously, and sought hers, where it caressed his cheek. With 
a swift movement, Laola bent, lightly brushing her father's 
forehead with her lips, and before almost he was aware of 
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the fact, he was alone. He looked pensively at die door 
through which she had flitted, and a smile stole over his 
face, moderating its habitual expression of aloofness to one 
of great tenderness. 

Laola, arrived in the seclusion of her dainty chamber on 
the floor above, gazed long with heavy-lidded, absent eyes at 
the little marble Minerva on her mantel. Then, walking 
like a somnambulist, she crossed the room and stood before 
the great pannel-mirror opposite. At last a look of dawning 
consciousness came into her expression, and she discovered 
a pair of peculiar amber eyes smiling back at her frcMn the 
glass. 

"I am like her I" she cried with an exultant laugh, "like 
my mother I And I am not yet quite eighteen!" 

She turned around and yet again around before the mir- 
ror, regarding herself with an expression of wondering 
speculation, cinching in the girdle of her silken wrapper at 
the waist and noting with manifest satisfaction the delicate 
yet perfect anatomical proportions thus revealed. 

"Laola Howard, red-headed ugly duckling," she pro- 
nounced, shaking an accusing finger at her image, ''and then, 
presto! you become Laola, swan of Titian plumage! And 
you are the dau^ter of your scientific father, as part of your 
mind tells you ; and of that lady of romance whom even your 
father did not wholly understand " 

Laola broke off abruptly; and a slow and peculiar smile 
parted her lips, revealing just the very suggestion of her 
small pearl-like teeth. And then she extinguished the light. 



CHAPTER II 

XhERE, sir!'* said Huntlcigh Mainstram as he ran his 
pen through the objectionable clause — "now, Professor, you 
can sign." 

For the better part of an hour the young lawyer had been 
reading the documents in a diligent search for the "catch" he 
felt sure they contained, and now he had found and removed 
it. The deep-lined frown that marked his brow disappeared 
and he glanced quizzically across his wide desk at his 
corpulent client. 

"You can affix your signature with an easy conscience, 
now," he went on. "In this form they won't be able to put 
anything over on you ; and if they try — ^wcU," — Mainstram's 
smile l^oadened into an amused grin — "then I'll get in 
touch with them." 

Professor Hart looked relieved. "It has worried mc con- 
siderably," he confessed. "Somewhat strange, isn't it, that 
I, who teach l&w, should have to come to you for help, eh, 
Hunt.^ And you only a few years out of class." 

The younger man made a gesture of self-depredation. 
"Oh, I don't know. You teach — I practice. You deal with 
the ethics of the law as it is meant to be — I with its actual 
workings and possible perversions." Mainstram's brilliant, 
hard eyes softened as he gazed an instant at his old instruc- 
tor, and his pugnacious jaw relaxed to a less truculent angle. 
"This is an age of specialists, you know," he observed. 

There was something about Mainstram's personality which 
mspired the confidence of men, and their fear as well. These 
sentiments they entertained according to whether they found 
themselves allied to him, or on the lists of his opponents. 
There was something fearfully vital about him physically, 
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such an excess, a superabundance of vim. The man was al- 
most a giant, too, but molded in such perfect proportion 
that he carried his bulk with the agility and grace of a danc- 
ing-master. That a perfect coordination existed between 
his physical and mental selves was evidenced in the fact that 
he was already a recognized force in his profession, and this 
at the age of thirty-three. Many thought him positively 
handsome; but if this were not so at least none denied that 
he was striking. He had the head of an ancient Roman, 
craggy, rough-hewn, a great, high-arched nose denoting 
temper to more than an ordinary degree, while the thrust of 
the jaw suggested that once that temper was set alight there 
would be staying-power in abundance. His mouth alone 
would have caused the trained physiognomist to reflect, for 
it was straight and wide, typical rather of the orator, while 
the lips were yet a shade over-full. Force it certainly had, 
but whether for good or ill one would have been compelled 
to hesitate before deciding. When he became angry or 
smiled this same mouth told of both power and weakness; 
and behind each there ever lurked an animalism plainly writ. 
After all, perhaps this was his secret — the secret of his 
strength, his success. 

"By the way," said he, his voice deep-toned and seeming 
to possess a reverberating quality, "you have no classes till 
the mid-afternoon period. Suppose we lunch together? It's 
almost one o'clock now." Professor Hart rose and fumbled 
for his stick and gloves. 

"All right. Hunt, my dear boy," he acquiesced ; "I guess a 
little splurge won't harm the old fellow, eh? Where shall 
it be?" 

"That's the spirit. Prof." Mainstram seized his hat 
and led the way to the elevator. "We'll have a snack in 
comfort and chat over old times. I guess the Lawyers' 
Club should be about ri^t — ^we can sit there without fear 
of interruption; and I detest being hurried at my meals by 
these down-town rush-hour waiters in the cellar grills here- 
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abouts." An hour later they still remained over their cofSee 
and cigars. 

"By the way, Hunt," remarked Professor Hart, "I was 
reading with considerable interest about that case you prose- 
cuted before the G>urts last week. It must have been very 



amusing." 

"Which case?" 



"You are a very fortunate young man to have so many. 
I know a number of your class who are still looking for the 
crumbs brushed carelessly from the tables of established 
practitioners. I mean the one where the 'heirs apparent' of 
a man named Kendrick — ^wasn't it Kendrick? — got after the 
old gentleman's second ex-wife. She had eloped with an 
actor or something, got a divorce, and finally ran into her 
husband again : something like that, if I recall." 
• Huntleigh Mainstram chuckled. "That's it, Professor," 
he agreed, "you are ri^t, it was a joke — a scream, as a mat- 
ter of fact. This woman is at some resort place with her 
actor-man husband when she bumps into number one, who ia 
in a wheel-chair and feeble as a new-born kitten " 

"And she throws the ^ell over him again," supplemented 
the Professor, interrupting, "and ends by inducing the poor 
old fellow to make a new will in her favor; whereat his 
diildren by his first wife take natural umbrage and turn you 
loose upon the siren." 

Mainstram's strong white teeth flashed in a reminiscent 
smile. "Yes," he reflected, rolling a fresh havana into the 
comer of his mouth and gripping it firmly with his jaws, 
"and it didn't last long, either. I went over the facts one 
evening and decided that I'd better corner the defense on 
the grounds of mental incapacity. You read that I had Dr. 
Jefferson Howard in? Well, he was suggested to me by 
Mather, my own physician." 

Professor Hart nodded : "I know *em both." 

"What a man that Howard is I" Mainstram's eyes lit 
with an instant's glow of admiration. "You know, Prof.» 
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I was always dotty on psychology, and since I left col- 
lege I've read a lot more sdence than fiction — somdiow, fic- 
tion never seemed to get a grip on me, strike the right note, 
if you will. Well, Tm getting away from the point, I see. 
To begin again, things dragged along till Dr. Howard wzi 
put on. I can see him now as he stood there, so calm and 
cool — and very friendly. He began asking Kendrick ques- 
tions — trivial ones. He was so easy and nice — ^yes, nice is 
the word — that presently Kendrick who'd been all wrought 
up and flustered, calmed down and began to talk. I never 
really appreciated the simple processes of the mind — not in 
the way Howard made me see them ; and, too, always under 
the apparent carelessness of his interrogations, he was lead- 
ing ever nearer his object, though what it was none of us 
could surmise. I hope to God I never have to go up against 
a lawyer who has his logic. At last, the Doctor said — and 
it came with the suddenness of a bomb, and absolutely gal- 
vanized the Court: 

" 'Now, Mr. Kendrick, perhaps you don't know as much 
as I about the workings of such an institution as this Court. 
But I tell you, sir,' he proceeded so gravely that everybody 
craned forward in order not to lose a syllable, as he was 
speaking in a low, conversational voice, 'this Judge here is 
a very hard-worked man — overworked and vastly under- 
paid. Did you know that, sir?' 

'' 'Why,' said Kendrick, fumbling aimlessly with his 
hands, 'no, I can't say that I did?' 

** 'It's a shame,' continued my alienist, 'and we ought to 
do something about it, don't you think, Mr. Kendrick?' 

" 'Surely, surely.' The old man seemed eager; and I saw 
my opponent for the defense rise as if about to interrupt, but 
a silent warning from the Judge made him subside. 

"Then Dr. Howard extracted a check-book from his 
pocket and handed it to Kendrick, along with a fountain- 
pen. We all sat there, scarcely daring to breathe, while 
Kendrick clutched the book upon his knee. 
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'Now, sir/ said Howard, Mon't you think that a nice 
little dieck of, say, about $5,000.00 would help this poor 
Judge out a bit?' And then, as the old man began to write, 
be added: 'While you're about it, sir, you might as well 
make another out for me, don't you think? The same 
amount, if convenient, please.' " 

"By George!" Professor Hart laughed outright, "the 
blessed papers didn't give all those details. The nerve of it; 
and how like Howard! And Kendrick signed?" 

"Signed? I should rather say yes! He handed His 
Honor one and the doctor the other. By a queer coinci- 
dence it chanced that Kendrick had a sizeable account in 
Dr. Howard's bank — so the checks were good and could 
have been collected. Of course," Mainstram paused to re- 
light his cigar, "that ended it. The defense didn't have a 
legal or ethical leg left to stand on — it was about the neatest 
bit of work I ever saw run off. It was apparent to the last 
degree that the old man was incompetent." 

The Professor nodded. 

"Oh, Dr. Howard is considerably more than phenomenal 
in anything touching on mental peculiarities. His text-books 
are standardized, 3^u know — accepted authorities — the final 
word. But, if he impressed you. Hunt, you should know 
his daughter " 

"Eh?" Mainstram glanced up with sudden interest. "I 
didn't know he had one — or, to be exact, as I only met him 
last week, I know nothing whatever about him, except what 
every one knows — ^his reputation." 

Professor Hart expanded. "There's a girl for you, Hunt» 
my boy. You were always a queer fish — I mean, that is, 
you were always delving into philosophy and that sort of 
thing when opportunity offered. What kind of a girl would 
you fancy her like, the daughter of such a man as you know 
h& father to be?" 

Huntleigh Mainstram puffed hard at his cigar, his fea- 
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turcs reflecting the mental effort he was making to visualize, 
on such slim evidence, the subject of his conjecture. 

"It's hard to say," he remarked after an interval, "the 
facts being so few. Had I seen the mother I might manage 
to conjure up some kind of a portrait. What is she?" 

"Some kind of a foreign woman, I've heard ; but I never 
knew her. In fact, I never knew any one who did ; and in 
all the years I've known him — Howard — I don't recall his 
ever speaking of her. Somehow it has seemed to me that the 
omission has been one of purpose rather than neglect. 
Well?" 

"Philosophy fails to solve the enigma," Mainstram con- 
fessed, "and there is absolutely nothing for me to go on. 
Prof. Well," he broke off, beginning to laugh, "I'll go 
you this much, with no data of maternal heredity to work 
from, and only nay brief study of the man, this girl — she'll 
be either a damn fool, the utter antithesis, mentally, of 
everything her father would suggest, or, I should incline 
rather to believe, something very out-of-the-ordinary. Ex- 
traordinary, that's what she is!" he concluded triumphantly. 

"What makes you think so? You were in doubt at first, 
you know." The professor's eyes twinkled, "Why so positive 
now?" 

"Logic," answered Mainstram, grinning. "I went over 
your words more carefully. You said: *You should know 
his daughter.' Well, she can't be a fool, or you wouldn't 
have said that. What is she like?" 

"You'll have to judge for yourself, Hunt^ my boy. She 
is too many for me, this Laola " 

"Laola! Is that her name?" Mainstram was conscious 
of a queer little thrill of interest. "I have never heard it 
before." 

"Well, at all events, she's Howard's own daughter," went 
on the good old teacher, "and the queerest product for her 
age, not to say sex, I have ever come across. I don't think 
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she has attained her legal majority yet, but she knows more 
than the Oracle of Delphi." 

"Oh," the younger man smiled a little contemptuously, 
"I see! A twentieth century super-woman; educated be- 
yond her powers of assimilation. IVc met a few like 
her " 

"No you haven't!" the professor contradicted with sud- 
den asperity. "Not by a long chalk. This girl can beat me 
at chess! Do you get that, my lad? You never could, and 
you've always considered yourself a player. She's a fine 
horse-woman ; and I'm told that she's an all around athlete, 
and something extraordinary in a boat. The Howards 
summer down east somewheres and Jeff — the doctor, that is 
— tells me that she spends most of her time with the fisher- 
folk — queer taste, I call it! Moreover, she's an accom- 
plished musician, a good pianist and has one of the best 
natural contraltos I've ever heard — of course, somewhat 
immature, but of grand promise. For the rest, well — that's 
Jeff's affair, I guess. But I don't hold with him a bit on his 
notions of education — not a bit of it! Quite the reverse!" 

The professor blew his nose as an engineer might pull the 
safety-valve to relieve a dangerous pressure; for as a sea- 
soned bachelor Henry Hart had most dogmatic views and 
opinions on the sphere of woman's activities. "No, sir," he 
plunged on, after a niomcnt's consideration," Jeff Howard's 
tried to naake that girl of his learn before her time — ^learn a 
lot, too, that women shouldn't know at any time. He's 
crammed her full of a lot of abstract and abstruse tomm)rrot 
about science and philosophy ; and has given her the unlimited 
Tun of the muckiest classics produced in all tongues. He 
holds there isn't any harm in a book, you know, but just in 
the way you look at it " 

"And isn't he right?" queried Mainstram. "Well, go on, 
Tm interested." 

"As I was saying, the poor girl is surcharged with it all. 
She is as liberal as sin itself and will converse with you on 
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any topic whatsoever, unabashed. But the point that gets 
me is that she's really so devilish sensible. There's abso- 
lutely no pose to her, no exaggerated self-esteem, and she's 
perpetually thinking and doing things for the comfort of 
others." 

*'If that's the case," Mainstram observed thoughtfully, '*I 
fail to see where the harm is. If your estimate of her is 
correct, I think it would be well if Howard's methods were 
applied more broadcast." 

No, no! Don't say it, sir!" vociferated the collegian, 
God forbid ! Knowledge, let me remind you, is a danger- 
ous thing. I should let no daughter of mine know a tithe 
of what Howard's girl knows; get me right. Hunt? I ad- 
mire Howard profoundly, but I absolutely do not hold widi 
him on that point! As Stevenson so aptly says: 'Keep friends 
without capitulation.' That is the way I get on with Jeff 
Howard — ^we are friends with reservations. It has worked 
admirably in this case I'm bound to allow; but it would 
nevertheless be a poor thing for womanhood at large. Hunt 
— a very poor thing, indeed. In order to have it apply suc- 
cessfully^ every girl would have to have sudi a father as Dr. 
Howard — else the diet would be damnably pernicious I 
Laws, as you know, are made for the best good of the great- 
est number; and weVe got to look at all conventions and 
similar institutions from that ans^e— even if they do starve 
and stint the occasional individual." 

Huntleigh Mainstram had scarce )>een heeding. Could it 
be possible, he was asking himself, that such a woman really 
existed. So far as went his experience — and his experience 
had been both wide and varied, if not profound — and basing 
hts speculation on it, the fact seemed highly improbable. He 
felt consdous even of a slight resentment against Professor 
Hart for having succeeded, even momentarily, in arousing his 
interest with a manifest fairy-tale. 

A strong man himself, Huntleigh Mainstram held in opea 
disdain weakness — not in the physical sense, but mentally; 
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and sudi was his standard of the article that he had found 
it lacking in most men and nearly all women who had 
crossed his path. In a rough way, the lawyer was an ideal- 
ist; but he was too essentially practical, too frankly human 
to waste his time endeavoring to realize those vaporous 
diings i^hkh hover illusively ever just beyond the reach of 
man-— enshrined ideals diat may never be materialized; 
nothing interested Mainstram that was not attainable. He 
did not care how difficult the quest might be so long as the 
reward was concrete, tangible and procurable. 

Like many another man, he had begun the battle of life 
with certain ideals which he had come to discard — for the 
reason mentioned — and the first, almost, of these had been 
woman. Not that he shunned or hated women — quite the 
reverse, in fact He had come to that point, now, where he 
used them, played wiA them, enjoyed their company in 
various ways, and then dismissed them from his mind with- 
out further thought, and without effort. Tliis was because, 
he told himself repeatedly, he had failed to locate the Rigjbt 
One; and he had at last definitely concluded that she did not 
Gust,— -not the kind he wanted ; and very much wanted. 

He had found parts of his ideal at various times, in dif- 
ferent places, under divers guises and disguises. Sometimes 
ibe had been blonde; at others, brunette. Her age and ac- 
Qomph'rimients had varied — but never had she possessed all, 
•r even half, what he asked. He had seen her as beautiful 
as his youthful fancy could imagine; and her head had been 
a storage-tank for vacuum. The mind of another had 
dunned him; and diere the attraction ceased. And so it 
W gone on until Mainstram, thoroughly bored with the 
9ieit, and disjq>pointed, had fallen into the habit of living 
^ most of the men he knew. 

Mainstram was neither worse nor much better than the 
'est of theny— -only stronger ; and so it was that he had be- 
^e, within his social world, a sort of railler at the estab- 
Ittbed order of things. Had he been a poet, people would 
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have flung him out — or patronized his cult; but he was a 
young man whose power was already spoken of in the pro- 
fessional circles of the town, and that made a vast difference. 
When, at a conventional dinner, he would fling his views ia 
the teeth of the assemblage, the dynamic virility of the man 
would hold them spell-bound, the fear of his tongue insure 
their silence. But even while he commanded their attention, 
he mocked them, openly told them the things they did not 
wish to hear, and laughingly would assure them that they 
were wont to mistake prudery for virtue and their fear of 
the world's scorn — which he said held them in leash — ^for 
right-living. He was tolerated because of their fear of him. 

After all, Mainstram was a Mainstram; and that meant 
something, even in New York, or, rather, especially in New 
York; and moreover, besides being who he was, socially, 
and what he was professionally, people knew that he was the 
natural heir-at-law to Bigelow Mainstram an eccentric mul- 
ti-millionaire in whose favor the nephew was known posi- 
tively to stand high. 

No, no one could afford to drop him. 

Perhaps all these things combined had made Mainstram 
a bit over-confident, and vainglorious; but he was really as 
ruthless with himself as with others; and equally honest. 

"I must be going." Mainstram came out of his abstrac- 
tion with a start to find that the professor had risen to his 
feet. He pushed back his chair instantly and followed suit, 
apologizing for his reverie. As they passed out of the 
club's dining-room, the older man shot a side-long glance at 
him in which there was more than a hint of amusement. At 
the elevator he paused and spoke. 

"It seems a little odd to wish to pay my bread-and-butter 
obUgation so soon," he said, ''but have you any engagement 
for this evening?" 

"Let's see" — Mainstram consulted a little book — ^"ycs. It 
seems I have accepted for some sort of a stag at Sherry*^ 
Arty Bayley's farewell bachelor spread." 
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"It's too bad," commented the professor regretfully, *Tm 
giving a little dinner to-night — ^just six covers; and one of 
the guests disappointed me. The Howards will be there." 

"So will I, and the devil take the stag!" Mainstram's 
decisions were always snap-shot — "why didn't you say so be- 
fore?" 

Professor Hart smiled amusedly: "It seems you arc in- 
terested. Well, it's a great thing to be young, my boy!" 

"I suppose I'm an ass," acknowledged Mainstram truth- 
fully, "but I confess to desiring to see this rara avis of yours. 
I want to judge for myself if anything of the kind actually 
does exist Personally, I'm of the opinion that she's a fig- 
ment of your imagination." 

"Have I one?" 

**Well, seriously, I believe not. But you've arrived at the 
dangerous age, Professor — ^you know — ^where women are 
con«erncd." 

"You young scamp! You mean to imply that I am ap- 
proaching senility? Why, I could grandfather this baby I" 

"The more reason you arc dangerous," Mainstram re- 
plied laughingly, "and besides, there's no such thing as im- 
munity from infection of this sort " 

"Then go and have yourself vaccinated at least," re- 
torted the professor, "and show up promptly at seven-thurty. 
You know the address?" 

"At seven-thirty," Mainstram repeated. "I know Ac 
place and the time." 

Try as he would that afternoon the lawyer could not con- 
centrate properly upon his work. Frequently he rose from 
his desk and, hands locked behind his back, strode restlessly 
up and down the confines of his private office. The window 
was open^ admitting the warm June air. He stood beside 
it and stared out over the city to where the Hudson, a 
painted wedge of silver, split two States, her gently heaving 
bosom speckled with all manner of craft laden with the in- 
dustries of hemispheres. 
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In a flash the aheer futility of the things struck him as 
something so absurd, so infinitesmal, that he laughed aloud. 
From the milbonaire down there on the penciled street, 
whirling along in the purring limousine, to the battered 
derelict, just beyond in Battery Park and none of them mat- 
tered, he felt, individually — not a single one but could de- 
part and leave his place as well, or better, filled. 

"Damnation !'' Mainstram drew his great frame up with 
sudden passion. "What does it all mean? and why do they 
all struggle so, and for what? For what?'' he repeated 
several times, then : "God alone knows, for they don't— *«^e 
don't!" 

So abstract had been his contemplation that he had for- 
gotten for the moment that he was one of them, the little 
pigmy people — a cog in the great universe. For an instant 
he raised his hands to shut out die sig^t; he hated feeling 
small. 

"I see it now/' he mused, "if we men did not possess this 
absurd quality of egoism, of self-esteem, of vanity, of belief 
in our importance to the order of things, we would lack the 
energy to raise a hand, any of us. While unutterably weak 
as individuals, we have a moving power in groups ; but it is 
necessary that each atom comprised in the whole think him- 
self utterly essential — a paradox, a fallacy and a mighty 
truth in one. We can't know the exact truth, however; it 
would be detrimental to the progress of the universe, it 
would petrify earthly endeavor, were we actually to sec our- 
selves and gauge accurately our personal weight" 

Mainstram paused and looked again from the window, his 
nostrils twitching as he inhaled the warm air so full of 
spring's aroma. His irritation grew; and he glared under 
lowering brows, about the office. 

"But I," he suddenly announced aloud, "should I, who 
know this fatal secret — I who have looked behind the cur- 
tain of self-deception and seen the emptiness of its hidden 
places — should I« too^ be bound along with the others? 
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Gad ! Burton hit the trail for the Canadian wilds last week 
and wanted me to go along I And I refused because — be- 
cause I thought my clients would be left high and dry; I 
believed in my vanity that monumental interests would tot* 
ter were not my hand here to steady them. How absurd! 
How abominably egotistical and suUimely asinine — how mis- 
erably human!" 

While still speab'ng he had crossed the room and seated 
himself, his hands fretfully playing with a pencil and paper 
which they had chanced to touch. Presently he looked down 
and started. Written on the face of a brief over which he 
had been at work a word, freely written, stared up at him 
— ^a name. It was Laola. Almost stupified, he regarded it 
in growing astonishment. The writing was his, but he had 
no knowledge of how it came to be there. 

"Now thb is the Umitl" he burst out, "and one beyond! 
Laola — Laola be damned! Laola and the warm air, and 
crazy thoughts!" 

He sprang to his feet and stood, irresolute. The atmo- 
sphere of the office had become oppressive — ^unbearable. A 
strange conviction seized him that he would go mad if he 
did not escape. Another instant and he tore through the 
outer-office, followed by wondering stares from his em- 
ployees. When he had finally subdued himself he was sur« 
prised to observe that it was after six o'clock. He had just 
time to make his rooms at the Union League and change 
for dinner. There was a stag at — no, by Jove! he was en- 
gaged to make up the sixth at the Professor's. That was it; 
and he was to meet Laola! 



CHAPTER III 

An hour later Mainstram stepped from the entrance of 
his cliib and entered one of the several taxis drawn up 
before the door. During the ride he smoked many dga- 
rettes; and ordinarily he despised cigarettes. He was the 
last of the Professer*s guests to arrive; in fact, that this 
should be the case, he had planned with some care. 

Judge Manning, of course, he knew well and they greeted 
each other heartily. In due order he was introduced to the 
others. Bryce, of Bryce & Guenther, publishers of scientific 
books, he had not met before ; nor Standing, whom he knew 
only by reputation. He had occupied the chair in philosophy 
at Oxford. 

Dr. Howard came forward and Mainstram noted with 
something akin to pleasure the alienist's friendly dignity and 
easy bearing; then his host dragged him on across the little 
parlor and he found himself looking down upon a — child. 
The next instant she raised her e3res and he met their glance 
with a sensation of shock, almost. The Professor with a 
murmured word of excuse, hurried on — he was host and his 
obligations were many. 

A deep-toned musical voice broke the silence; and to his 
vast astonishment, Mainstram discovered that it emanated 
from the small person before him. It must be a mistake. 
But then the lights were very dim, and he had liot really 
had a very good look at her; but she seemed so slender, so 
frail — and he bent closer, under pretext of drawing up a 
chair, thus making out the fact that while slender, she was 
not frail or emaciated as he had imagined. Perhaps rather 
flat-bosomed, he noted, but suggesting at the same time a 
litheness and sinuous grace that might even be strength. 

44 
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Presently he discovered that he was staring full at her, di- 
rectly into her eyes ; and the realization gave him a confused 
sense that he was conducting himself absurdly, a notion by 
no means lessened when she spoke. 

''What were you thintcing of, Mr. Mainstram?" 

"Eh?" The lawyer pulled himself together with diffi- 
culty. "I beg pardon, Miss Howard ! I was — er — a bit ab- 
stracted." 

"Yes," she agreed quietly, "you seemed so. And yet, 
somehow, you do not appear to be the kind of a man who 
finds himself often in that state." 

"True enough," Mainstram found himself suddenly con- 
scious of a desire to speak to her intimately of himself: 
"and it seems strange, too. Ordinarily, I am intensely 
practical — do things, you know. I seldom dream. Just 
now I was thinking; and, honestly, I do not know about 
what. Can you explain it?" 

"I do not know that I can. Occasionally — often even — I 
am that way myself. I seem to drift — ^mentally — sometimes 
when I am conversing with others and interested in what 
they are saying. I have a subconscious feeling that I am 
thinking, something seems almost within my grasp, and 
poof! it eludes me, it is gone I and I come back empty- 
handed. Yes," she concluded, pensively, "the mind is a very 
peculiar function, and the more one studies it the more com- 
plex it becomes." 

She had spoken in a dreamy way, her full-throated voice 
low, almost monotonous. Mainstram by nature a student, 
and by occupatk)n a professional weigher of words and their 
significance, found himself suddenly interested. Perhaps it 
was that Professor Hart's description of the girl had gripped 
his imagination — he was not sure — but he felt a strange and 
subtle magnetic influence now which carried him beyond 
topics which he would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
chosen to discuss. That Laola was barely eighteen he had 
ceased to remember. Gazing at her in the dim-shaded light 
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which suffused the room, he noted her graceful pose, per- 
fect, assured and yet rather indolent although unstudied. 
He could not believe that she was other than the mature and 
gracious woman of the world she seemed. In spite of his 
host's description of her — or rather because of it — ^he had 
really entertained a notion amounting to a certainty, that 
he would find her vastly clever, flashingly so, brilliant even, 
but in a precocious way. He had certainly expected that she 
would be precodous. And this revelation — this girl with 
die tender, mellow voice, without the least suggestion of the 
objectionable flashy wit and cleverness he had expected her 
to display — astonished him and roused his interest to a 
keener pitch. 

"I was so taken widi your father," be said presently. 
**You know we were assodated on a case last week — a re- 
markable man, Miss Howard! And, I may add, without 
offense I hope, the same appL'es with equal force to his 
daughter." 

Mainstram was aware for an instant of an amber g^int 
from the diadows and he knew that her eyes were upon 
him. 

"I suppose I'm to take that as a compliment," she an- 
swered slowly, '^but I must tell you that I don't like com- 
pliments " 

"Not if sincere?" He questioned, interrupting. 

"Oh, if sincere, that would be different." Laola hesi- 
tated. "To be frank, Mr. Mainstram, I've never had any 
compliments paid me." 

"That is strange," he began. 

"Not at all! You see, I have no friends, except father's; 
and somehow they seem to regard me as one of themselves. 
They criticize me when I'm wrong and they yield the point 
when Tm in the right. I like it — ^that way. I do not wish 
to trade on my sex to win anything. I had rather do with- 
out than gain except on the basis of equal terms. How any 
human being with intelligenoe can like being told what she 
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knows is a lie and knows moreover that the speaker is glibly 
uttering it in a state of equal consciousness of its fal- 
sity " She broke off suddenly and Mainstram, bent ivell 

forward, saw the shadow of a slow smile flit across her face 
— ^''Why I should speak thus to you 1 do not know. Shall 
wc be trivial ?" 

"Please lets not be, if it's all one to you/' He edged his 
chair a little nearer. *'But I meant just what I said, Miss 
Howard ; you are frank yourself, without guile " 

*'Not exactly, sir,*' Laola corrected him to his surprise. 
"All humans possess guile~-at least, women — and I certainly 
have my share; only I keep it, for the most part, in abeyance. 
I mean that I do not care to employ it — ^there's a distinction, 
you perceive. Pray proceed." 

"Well," said the lawyer, "returning to compliments ; you 
would l)e just frank enough yourself to tell me if you heard 
me defend or prosecute a case, that I had done good work, 
if you thought so. Am I rigjht?" 

"Why, yes. I probably should." 

^Then," he said, triumphantly, "I, too, knowing that my 
work was good — in other words feelings that your praise 
was merited, I could accept your congratulations in the 
spirit they were offered. Of such a nature was my remark." 

"In odier words, you believe that sincerity may always 
q)eak the truth ?" 

"Oh, by no means," he laughed. "It depends entirely upon 
well— circumstances. The truth b not always agreeable, is 
it? In that case, sincerity often becomes synonomous with 
bad diplomacy, I fancy." 

"Nevertheless, personally," interrupted Laola," I had 
rather hear it, although, as a fact, I do' not always portion 
it out to others. In fact, I almost never do, unless I really 
see that there is some chance of its bearing some fruit— and 
that is seldom." 

"Then, by Jove! you have more fortitude than I — or, 
ndier, more power of toleration oar forebeanuioer' cx< 
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claimed Mainstram. "I am perpetually in hot water> as it 
were, on account of my candor. Of course, I usually go in 
with an intention and with my eyes wide open — therefore I 
seldom blunder. You get what I'm driving at?" 

"You must be very popular then," she commented with a 
little laugh. 

"Enormously so," chuckled Mainstram, and then with 
sudden gravity added: "I sometimes wonder, afterwards, 
why I have done it — why taken the trouble to do it — for 
what reason? Towards what end? It has never availed 
me anything save a certain questionable reputation for 
sharpness." 

"Or, perhaps, for bad manners." 

"Eh?" Mainstram glanced at her qmckly. *Well, even 
so, possibly — I never looked at it in that light. Then you 
think such a course is futile." 

"Usually I do." Laola tapped a daintly slippered foot 
on the carpet. "It depends, of course. If you have some- 
thing to gain — I mean if you think your words will set 
some one right, it is worth while. But, ordinarily — to say 
things — jVist for the sake of sa3ang them and seeing some 
one wince — some one who is small or narrow — I do not be- 
lieve it pays. And then it hurts you, too." 

For the first time in his life Mainstram was conversing 
with a young woman — one in years hardly more than a girl 
— and oblivious to the fact. Laola had carried him out of 
himself, or perhaps, brought him to bis better self; for 
mainly, he was at his best most often with other men. Wi^ 
women he had a ^abit of asserting himself as a man — ^he had 
a way of causing women to realize poignantly that they were 
women. Truly, he had found that they mostly liked this 
manner of men best. Therefore, whatever the topic under 
discussion he always made them feel the barrier of their sex. 

The present discovery of finding himself utterly natural 
with this strange companion came as a revelation to him, 
causing him to wonder. She was beginning to interest him 
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intensely. The mere processes of her mind and the clean- 
ness of her thoughts gripped him; and his admiration was 
whole-souled, as was everything in his nature. Mainstram 
was not a man to do or feel anything by halves. 

"I had expected to find you very self-opinionated," he told 
her on the impulse. ''You see, old Hart told me quite a lot 
concerning you this afternoon. I had not believed it possi- 
ble that a girl could be trained as he tells me you have been, 
without getting to the point where she looks down from lofty 
heights." He paused, and feeling her gaze upon him, con- 
tinued, weighing his words carefully. "I haven't met many 
women — or men, either — ^who do not — to put it slangily — 
Uke to crack the whip when they have it in their hands. 
Contrary to expectation, I find you the anthesis of the pic- 
ture I had formed. You are so simple that it almost shocks 
— I mean simple in manner, you know — just perfectly un- 
pretentious. Now, I," Mainstram hesitated and smiled at 
her, ''I confess that I am egotistical. I have strong opinions, 
and I am always rather inclined to assert them; have be- 
lieved rather blatantly, I fancy, that I was considerably bet- 
ter, or at least stronger, than other men. I can't imagine 
why I'm wearying you with these things — on such short ac- 
quaintance — ^but I should rather like to have your opinion of 
my attitude." 

^Tfou have summed yourself very clearly," was her com- 
ment after a moment of reflection in which her amber eyes 
seemed to study him widi impersonal appraisal, ''and you 
did not spare. Truly, you are a bit of an egoist, I agree. 
But you wouldn't have succeeded in life had you not been. 
Even my father has, in a way of speaking, won out by it. 
If I become a failure in life it will be because he has thrust 
so much knowledge on me that I see the futility of it all — 
the utter insignificance of any one living individual, great 
or small; and that is bad to see — for we only achieve 
materially by believing ourselves necessary, individually, to 
the game of life." 
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Mainstram sat stupefied. For the second time within a 
few hours had this phase of existence been thrust upon him ; 
and this time by another, and a mere slip of a girl, at that. 

And he had diought that he alone knew it; he had fancied 
himself the originator. He bent forward, his body tense, 
and stared full into her eyes. She manifested not die least 
embarrassment. 

"It's very queer/* he commented presently, his voice 
raised scarcely above a whisper, "but this afternoon — ^I 
thought the same thing — ^almost in the very words you just 
used in describing it. It came to me for the first time — ^tfae 
apparent futility of one person. What should one do? It 
has made me fed as though all I have built up is worthless 
— ^without value." 

"Try living a little, then," suggested Laola. 

"You diink I don't live?" he asked, smiling. 

"Do you ? Ufe must have some contrast. The drone and 
idler if dissatisfied, should find his remedy in work — efibrt. 
A man of your caliber, keyed at high-tension all the time in 
the super-dvilized sense, needs the simplicities. This is so, 
or you would not feel as you do. Get back a little nearer 
nature. Observe a little humanity in die crude at your 
leisure. Live a litdel" 

"And is there no other way?" be asked, low-voiced. 

"How should I know?" As she spoke she rose suddenly 
and cried out to the room: "I am a lone woman among 
five men. Professor, take me in to dinner — ^your man has 
been endeavoring to announce it for the past five minutes. 

Professor Hart, whose eyes were a trifle dim with the 
years, liked to see clearly those with whom he sat at table; 
and, in consequence, his dining-room was brilliantly lighted. 
This gave the young lawyer his first good <^portunity for 
observing his late companion. He could scarcely believe his 
eyes, and found it difficult to credit that this young girl 
seated at the foot of the table, facing their host, was she with 
whom he had been speaking. 
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Laola Howard wore a demi-toilet of black silk, with el- 
bow-slccvcs and neck cut just low enough to reveal the deli- 
cate lines of her little slender throat. The black made her 
look older, it is true, yet, Mainstram reflected, her face was 
emphatically that of a diild. On further consideration he 
was compelled to admit that the resemblance ceased. Her 
form, though very slender, had a certain set to it, the result 
of the out-door sports he had heard she was so partial to. 
Her skin was very fine and exceedingly firm in texture. So 
mfinitely graceful were her movements, that he could not 
take hb eyes from her; and yet, more than this, something 
in their character — the way $he rounded out the meaning of 
a sentence with a little gesture of her hands or shrug of the 
small shoulders— eluded his comprehension. Such consumate 
gift of expression he had seen only upon the stage; and it 
differed mightily from the clumsy efforts of most of the 
women he knew. Then he recalled her mother was "some 
sort of a foreign woman.'* Undoubtedly that accounted for 
it Certainly her gestures were to the manner bom, as 
natural as her speech — ^as imconscious. 

During the progress of the meal Mainstram, contrary to 
habit, talked but little. He was listening to what was going 
on about him, particularly to the part Laola bore in the con- 
versation ; and it was with a sensation of increasing wonder 
that he noted how the other men deferred to her, or in- 
cluded her, quite naturally, as one of them. There was not 
one man present but had made his mark in some respect. 
They were all beyond middle age, all brainy and intellectual. 
And yet, with each Laola appeared on easy footing, having 
acxne topic in common which she could discuss on equal 
terms. 

Presently he found himself speaking with the alienist, 
who occupied a seat immediately on his right. At his first 
words Mainstram was again conscious of the personality of 
the doctor. Dr. Howard was so placid, so fine-grained and 
such a perfect master of himself that the lawyer, always in- 
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dined to admire genuine superiority, felt a peculiar sense of 
inferiority which somehow was not even displeasing. Men 
often were that way with Dr. Howard. 

"It seems to me rather trite/* observed the doctor, "to 
mention the weather ; but when June comes along, it always 
stirs something within me — ^makes me restless and dissatis- 
fied. These warm days" — ^his long slender fingers drummed 
on the table — "do they never make you feel that way?" 
How odd of you to ask," said Mainstram reflectively. 
It seems almost as if some destiny were striving to link me 
with that of the Howard family. Had you put that ques- 
tion some few hours ago, I should unquestionably have an- 
swered in the negative. But this afternoon — ^well, no matter 
— I got to thinking for the first time about as you have said 
you feel. A few moments ago your daughter told me what 
I had thought. It was most uncanny. And she ad- 
vised " 

"A change of air, scene and life, I dare say," ventured the 
doctor in his mild way. "Yes — that is best — for any person 
who begins to manifest the symptoms." 

"But, Doctor, we are not all our own masters. I am a 
lawyer, you know, and I have clients." 

"Very true," nodded the doctor, "but I have patients, 
too." 

"You mean that, patients notwithstanding, you just bundle 
up and cut it all — ^when the spirit moves?" 

The nerve specialist stroked his neatly-cropped Van Dyke 
reflectively: "Why not? Life is short and the most we get 
out of it is little enough — so long as we don't harm others. 
New York was a sizeable city before I began to practice my 
profession in it. It will continue to grow, in the nature of 
things, long after the time I leave it and only a few musty 
volumes of mine dealing with aberration of mind and 
similar nonsense will remain as evidence that there ever was 
such a man as JefiFerson Howard, M.D. If it can exist 
without me then, why not now^ for brief intervak, while I 
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still live? Besides, I alwas^s do better work when I come 
back, though I don't put that forward as an excuse, I need 
none." 

"And by the same process it will parallel — my case? The 
Universal Building will continue to house lawyers, pro- 
moters and engineers after I am gone?'' 

"Undoubtedly. Perhaps the building will go too. But 
there will be another in its place; and a fresh generation 
will sweat at the loads we have dropped upon its shoulders. 
Considering which," the doctor smilingly fingered the stem 
of bis claret-glass, "I have booked our Pullmans through to 
Portland, Maine, for Thursday next. I have a bit of an 
bland down there on Casco Bay where I — live. I merely 
work here — ^partly for the love of it and humanity; partly 
for the interest of it; and lastly for more material reasons. 
The strictly personal side of my existence I work out on the 
coast. Come down east, some day, young man, and we'll 
show you how it's done — Laola and I." 

Afterwards, when it was all over and Mainstram found 
himself back in his snug chambers at the club, he reviewed 
the evening over a leisurely pipe. He recalled how, at one 
time, while the four elder men had been engaged in a hand 
at auction, he had challenged Laola to try conclusions with 
him at chess. Three games she had taken from him, as fast, 
almost, as they could set the figures in position to begin. It 
was most extraordinary; he had met few men who could 
worst him at the game, — ^and never before a woman. They 
had talked together a good deal ; and she had told him with 
glowing eyes of their life down on the coast, as she and her 
father lived it — its simplicities^ its interests; and he had 
found himself listening eagerly, engrossed in the artless de- 
tails of it, seeking to visualize her knitting nets with fisher- 
women or performing some kindred office which, at first 
flush, seemed so utterly foreign to her nature and accom- 
plishments. For, to him, she appeared eminently fitted for 
the larger social world and it was therefore difficult to coo- 
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ceive of her in any other setting than one which would most 
advantageously serve to set forth her brilliancy and wit, her 
gracious manners and refinement. Nevertheless she had 
made him feel her heart-interest in the coast natives, the 
fisher-people, her love of diem, her interest in all that 
touched their lives. He too, had some little knowledge of 
the life down east, gained from cruising when a youth, but, 
he admitted of the most cursory description; and he began 
to wish that he mig^t view it again and more intimately, 
through her eyes. For, when speaking of it, she had seemed 
a different person. The love of the open and of all out-of- 
door things seemed to radiate from her in a way peculiar to 
those of really dean minds and healthy bodies. 

Rig^t on top of it all, crowning it, she had glided to the 
piano and sung. An excellent musician, himself, and a pas- 
sionate lover of it, as well, Mainstram had sat spellbound 
and entranced at the vibrant cadences of her voice — ^the rich 
contralto taking hold of his very soul, so surcharged was it 
with melody, with tender sentiment, with passionate aban- 
don; so sweet and soothing one moment, so powerful and 
dramatic the next. 

Presently he rose and thoughtfully knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. Yes, it was all very strange. For a few 
brief hours he had glimpsed another world. A vision had 
come to him very closely approximating the dream creature 
of his visionary college das^s — a woman who seemed to 
possess all qualities, both mental and physical, diat he found 
desirable. 

He went to bed and then wide-eyed and without thought 
of sleep, stared idly at his diamber window, watching the 
curtains gently sway, as the sultry breeze played upon them. 
At last, in the imcertain light, one of the curtains — the near- 
est — took vague form and seemed to draw closer. He 
strained his eyes and saw the apparition glide towards him, 
hesitate and dien, as if uncertain, recede ; and a pair of curi- 
ous amber tyes glinted at him dirough the twilight from un- 
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der a mass of marvelous titian hair. Mainstram stretched 
out a hand, half rising on his elbow. 

''Laola!" he murmured. 

A fitful gust of nig^t air entered ; and the curtain tossed 
an instant, wildly, then subsided. Very gently the man re- 
laxed to his pillow and his eyes closed. 

"Laola!" 

This time it was a si^, scarcely audible. 



CHAPTER IV 

L#AOLA and her father were seated at die breakfast table. 
The windows were flung wide admitting the crisp, coed 
air of the early morning; for in the country, the Howards 
breakfasted at seven o'clock. A cheerful fire of drift-wood, 
well-seasoned burned brightly in the huge old-time fire- 
place. In front of Laola an alcohol perculator sang with 
cheerful suggestion. She was in the act of pouring a second 
cup for her father when she paused, went over to the mantel, 
and returned with a bundle of papers and letters. Sorting 
them over quickly she tossed several across to the doctor. 

"Why, dear girl, where did these come from?'* 

"Sleepy-head I" Laola shook a finger at him. 'Tou 
never heard die FUedermaus chugging in the early hours?" 

"Well, no," confessed the doctor, taking up a letter and 
deftly slitting the envelope with his knife. "Were you over 
to the mainland so soon?" 

"The Fliedermaus must have her morning exercise," 
Laola declared; "besides, we didn't get the mail yesterday, 
so I thought I'd run across. The boat behaved beautifully 
over the choppy crests." 

Dr. Howard produced a pipe and filled it leisurely from 
a well-worn leathern poudi. Lighting up he proceeded to 
the inspection of his mail, glancing through letter after let- 
ter and laying a check or two to one side. 

"Here's a line from that lawyer chap," he remarked sud- 
denly. "Nice fellow, Mainstram " 

Laola looked up enquiringly ; and as she did so the doctor 
laid his pipe aside and chuckled. 

"Listen to this," said he: " *The city has become insuf- 
ferable to me— obnoxious 1 So, when your interesting letter 

<6 
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of die seventh reached me repeating the tempting invitation 
^en on the night of our charming old professor's little din- 
ner, I just made up my mind to follow your advice and cut 
the grind for a spelL Fortunately since our last meeting I 
have taken on a partner, so I am now in a position to avail 
mjrself of the outing without risk of material loss; but even 
were this not the case, I should shut up shop and get any- 
way. I am stopping just long enough to outfit a bit along 
the lines suggested by you, so expect to arrive soon after this 
letter is in your hands, I feel just like a kid on the last day 
of schooL' 

"By George 1'' the doctor reached mechanically for his 
pipe once more — "now, Laola, you'll have some one to try 
your metal, or I'm no judge. This young man, Mainstram, 
is a perfect ox for work, and sport, too, I imagine; so when 
you want to organize your before-daylight fishing expedi- 
tions you'll have a comrade who'll go you one better." 

"Oh, we'll see that he has a good time." Laola smiled 
frankly across at her father. "And, as you say, I think he's 
the right sort. If he was at all the ordinary type of city 
man I should be inclined to resent his intrusion into our life. 
But from what I was able to judge I believe that he'll enter 
into the spirit of things perfectly. How do you suppose he 
will get here, father? Did you give him proper directions?" 

"Who — Mainstram? Now, really — I don't remember 
that I did, as a matter of fact. Anyhow," said the doctor, 
philosophically, "he knows he gets off the train at Portland, 
and that we're some where on the Bay. I guess he should 
manage to locate us." 

As the time of day drew along towards noon a stifEsh 
wind sprang up from the north west, metamorphosing the 
burnished surface of the Bay into a heaving expanse of 
short, twisted, and vicious waves, from which the feathering 
crests were wrenched and flung ahead under the assault of 
the spiteful squalls. Over-head the sky remained cloudless, 
a canopy of robin's egg blue, as serene and peaceful as the 
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painted sky in a cathedral, a peculiar characteristic when the 
wind sets in from that quarter. Dr. Howard, who had 
stepped upon the wide porch to enjoy the view, and as his 
daughter joined him, pointed toward a tossing craft heading 
toward them. 

"LfOok over there," he said ; "that fellow's having a hearty 
time of it ! Eh ? Fve had my eye on him for the past ten 
minutes through the binoculars. Lord! see him pitch and 
heave the spray!" 

Perhaps a mile from shore Laola descried the boat It 
was of the type common along that part of the coast, some- 
what over twenty feet in length, rather high-bowed and 
covered a matter of two-thirds of its length with a canvas 
hood made in the shape of a **V" inverted. Just at this 
moment, it was gyrating wildly, bucking and plunging, while 
a continuous lash of spume and wind-tossed spray beat upon 
the two men standing in the stern. Without removing her 
gaze Laola reached out and took the glasses from her father, 
bringing them to bear upon the little craft. 

"A stranger," she pronounced^ presently, "at least not one 
of our nei^bors. Maybe he comes from ^e western end. 
They're heading for the cove, here — sec! They've just 
turned the spindle." 

A few moments later and the launch slipped in behind the 
point of the island and laid a course for their dock. Im- 
pelled by that curiosity which always assails those who abide 
in out-of-the-way places when something novel turns up, 
Laola and her father left the porch and strolled down to- 
wards the little wharf. As they approached, one of the men 
who had crawled forward along the wash-boards of the 
boat, outside of the spray-hood, sprang upon the jetty and 
made fast. The other, a giant in oil-clothes, sou'wester and 
boots, reached in under the cover and dragged out a trunk. 

"Ah," said the doctor, his perplexity dispelled, "that will 
be Mainstram. You'll see him appear in a moment; no 
doubt he's snug under canvas somewhere below." 
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As they came nearer, the big fellow tossed up a couple of 
satchels to the man above; and then climbing to the gunwale 
he stooped and seized a trunk and held it poised until the 
boatman found the other handle. 

"Look out aloft!" they heard him call to his companion, 
and then, with a mighty shove, he pushed the heavy ward- 
robe baggage well over onto the edge of the dock. There 
the second man pounced upon it, but twice he strained be- 
fore he succeeded in hauling it further in. 

"By the holy sailor!" he panted, as the big man clambered 
to his side, "you are a strong one!*' 

"Have you a passenger for us?" asked the doctor, ap- 
proaching with Laola gently clinging to his arm. 

The giant whirled, having noticed them for the first time. 
In the same instant he tore loose the chin-strap of his sou'- 
wester and bared his head. It was Huntleigh Mainstram. 

"Well, well!" ejaculated Dr. Howard in profound aston- 
ishment, "so it IS you! And how came you by these togs?" — 
he indicated the boots and slickers— "I made sure you'd be 
snug and dry under cover." 

The lawyer gave forth a great booming laugh and shook 
hands heartily with his hosts. "My word!" he cried, "it 
was great — this run out — ^just positively great! I feel a new 
sensation within me already! Oh, these duds? In Rome 
as die Romans, you know. When I engaged our friend the 
mariner here, to bring me out, he was garbed likewise ; so I 
bade him conduct me to some water-front emporium where 
I could take on the local habit Are you starting back, now, 
skipper?" he asked, addressing the boatman. 

"I cal'late I will," said the other. "It may come on to 
blow worse afore sun-daown; so I won't take no chances. 
I'll make the run inside-way this time." 

Mainstram bent and opened a valise: "Well, then, my 
friend," he suggested, "you'd best take another shot before 
starting," and straightening, he passed over a bottle, now 
half empty. 
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"Great fellow, that," he chuckled after the other had cast 
off and boarded his launch, "good sailor all right and he 
treated me like his long-lost brother when I introduced him 
to the spirit in the glass overcoat. He seemed to like it 
immensely." 

"And you?" Laola put Ac question hesitatingly. 

"I ?" Mainstram laughed, his piercing eyes returning her 
look in frank amusement. "The Lord love you, Miss How- 
ard, the good salt air was tonic enough for me ; besides," he 
went on, "Fm not very partial to that sort of refreshment — 
and certainly not so early in the day." 

The answer pleased her ; and immediately she asked her- 
self why she should care whether he had taken a drink or 
not — certainly it was none of her affair. Altogether, how- 
ever, the circumstances of Mainstram's arrival upon the 
scene had given her a vague thrill of increased interest in 
him. She had expected him to appear immaculately attired 
-^certainly that was to be her first impression of him. But, 
from the moment of his entry, he had seemed to fit perfectly 
into the scheme of things. He had dressed appropriately to 
his surroundings. His purchase of the boots and slickers 
denoted, to her mind, a spirit that would readily harmonize 
with and acclimate itself to the atmosphere. She had taken 
a genuine liking to Huntleigh Mainstram in the city; in- 
tuitively she felt diat she was going to like him still better, 
down here, in the open. 

Moreover, there was that about the man which strangely 
attracted her in the present environment. The realization 
that it, however, caused her to wonder. Perhaps it was his 
great size and strength. Heretofore, Laola had always 
rather inclined to hold these qualities rather in repugnance 
— for psychological reasons, perhaps; for it is indisputably 
true that many women do not admire brawn and muscle in 
a man, and in this respect Laola was emphatically of that 
type. Not that she in any way objected to a man being 
well built and capable; but the common type of athlete. 
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with exaggerated strength written all over him, caused her 
to shrink without just knowing why. The reason that she 
did not feel this with Mainstram was diat the man, though 
very powerful, carried his great bulk with ease and grace, 
and seemed withal, utterly oblivious to it. Besides being 
physically adequate she knew him to be a man of extraor- 
dinary mentality. 

Mainstram, himself, looked upon his body as a sort of ad- 
junct to his brain. By preserving his physical strength, he 
knew he could work harder, accomplish more, and enjoy life 
better. He regarded his body as a bon vivant regards money 
— a means to an end ; whereas most athletes make the body 
itself, the end, the ultimate accomplishment. 

Huntleigh Mainstram slung the trunk to his back and bal- 
ancing it there with one hand, stooped and picked up the 
heaviest of his grips. Dr. Howard assumed charge of the 
other, and all three proceeded up to the porch where the 
lawyer, after depositing his load, proceeded to divest himself 
of his oil-dothes. 

"They were very comfortable on die run out," he averred 
widi a sigh of relief at finding himself rid of them at last, 
"but they're fearfully hot ashore in the sun — especially when 
one is exercising. Myl what a magnificent view you have 
here!" He gazed out across the Bay, white-tufted under a 
gleaming azure sky, his eyes shifting appreciatively from 
one small island to another— each more beautiful, seemingly, 
then its rock-girt neighbor, oddly-shapped and gorgeously 
crested with feathering pines. "A veritable land of Christ- 
mas trees!" he breadied looking from Laola to the doctor. 
"Lord, man, you don't know how grateful I am to you for 
inviting me away from town — ^away from sky-scrapers and 
clubs and cafes and men — ^men who scheme and haggle, 
cheat, and strive. Tve left them all behind, sweltering in 
the asphalt that oozes beneath their feet, and breathing 
germ-cultures with every fitful gust of torrid air. New 
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York at this season is a radiator — but infinitely less clean 
and wholesome!" 

Laola nodded: *'Yes/' she said, "these islands — this Bay 
— they were just as you see them now, before ever a white 
man set foot in this land — barring, of course, the houses; 
but even they aren't in sufficient evidence to spoil God's 
handiwork." 

**You haven't seen the beginning of it yet," remarked the 
Doctor. "I told you back there in the city, to come down 
and get a look at things that were not so complex — ^people 
who are not so complex. You take your light and heat for 
granted, don't you? Down here, folks have only three 
things to live for: food is one of them, and the other two I 
have mentioned. Wait till you get around a bit with Laola! 
The insight you will get will send you back to the grind 
more contented with its comforts and luxuries; and less so, 
mayhap, with certain of its conditions." 

"Goodness, father I" Laola was suddenly conscious of 
her neglected obligations in the capacity of hostess. "We 
are keeping Mr. Mainstram out here on the porch, talking, 
when he's tired, hungry and wild for a bath !" The lawyer 
chuckled. 

"I plead guilty," he confessed, "to the last named counts ; 
but I am certainly not the least tired." 

In answer to a call, a neat maid, daintily capped and 
aproned, came forward. 

"Show Mr. Mainstram to his room, Fanny," directed 
Laola. "Hurry, now," she called after him as he departed, 
"limcheon will be ready in a few moments." 

Dr. Howard was standing with his back to the fire-place 
in the large, old living-room when his guest, bounding down 
the stairs like a boy, joined him. The dead embers of the 
morning's fire threw ofiE still a faint suggestion of warmth. 
The alienist indicated it with a gesture. 

"Run fires here morning and evening, generally — also in 
the dining-room. Makes things cozy, you know; and be- 
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sides, there's usually enough chill in the air to warrant it« 
I see you're togged out fit and ship-shape." 

His glance traveled approvingly over the other. Main> 
stram, clad in most any costume, merited attention; but io 
his present suit of khaki, he appeared unusually impressive 

"Yes," he agreed, "it's most comfortable. I made only 
one exception to your suggestions, Doctor. You prescribed 
'sneakers' but I thought moccasins would be better. At 
least, I like them better; and I've done quite a bit of cruis- 
ing in the woods at odd times — ^years ago," he added, as if 
in explanation. 

When luncheon was over the doctor retired to his study 
with a word of apology to his guest, averring that he had to 
catch up on some work: "Publishers, you know, are hard 
masters," he said, smiling, "and these galley-proofs have 
been in my hands for days when I should have had them 
corrected and sent back. Besides, you young people will be 
able to kill the afternoon ofiE without aid from me, I have 
no doubt." 

"Unflattering as it may sound," Mainstram laughed back, 
"I am positive the hours will not hang heavily upon me if 
Miss Howard will consent to the office of entertainer." 

Laola pushed back her chair and rose. 

"I tnist your confidence is merited," she returned. "Well, 
what ^all it be first? If you weren't so fatigued, I'd run 
you over to the mainland in the Fliedermaus; but I suppose 
you'd prefer a quiet afternoon at home?" 

"Not unless you have some crocheting to do and I can 
snooze in the big chair by the fire as a respectable elderly 
gentleman should." 

"That settles itl" Laola cried. "Now you have forfeited 
all claims upon my mercy! But really, Mr. Mainstram," 
she broke ofiE suddoily serious, "don't you think it's fine here, 
this place — our little island, the water and the dear old 
house?" 

Mainstram glanced about the room appreciatively: "I 
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surely do," he agreed heartily. "Indeed, Miss Howard, I 
wonder how you ever found so delightful a place. The 
house reminds me of the old style New England homestead, 
of the better type, with its green blinds and spic and span 
white paint. I don't know why, but it seems so much more 
home-like and liveable than the bungalow so popular these 
days." 

"Exactly! You have gone straight to the heart of the 
matter!" Laola eyed him approvingly, "As a matter of 
fact, this place is over a hundred years old. Father bought 
it from the great-grandson of the man who built it — and he 
was a very old man indeed, without any children living or 
Fm sure he'd never have parted with it. Almost everybody 
of any importance on this Bay for more than fifty years has 
been born here. The Gilwells — they were the owners, — 
were related to everybody between here and Portland. You 
know how it is in these places. Of course," she continued, 
"we had to make some alterations: but not many. Father 
built on a little combination study and office where he could 
do his work; and we tore out a partition downstairs to en- 
large the living-room — there was a bed-room adjoining you 
see, which wasn't really fit for anything. The fire-places 
are the original ones, imported from England, iron sides, 
backs and all. You see how the furniture harmonizes ? We 
bought most of it in second-hand shops — father and I — in 
New York and Boston; and that old horse-hair sofa came 
from Portland. A rich patient of father's who had an at- 
tack of nerves came all the way up here to consult him last 
summer: and a week later he sent us — what do you sup- 
pose?" 

"A case of champagne," hazarded Mainstram with a 
chuckle. 

"No ! A Louis Quinze escretoire, no less. He wrote that 
the room needed a little brightening. Of course," she went 
on, "we had to make certain modifications in the original 
scheme of design. For instance, there was a legend en- 
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titled 'God Bless Our Home' on the wall over the fire- 
place." 

"I've seen one," said the lawyer with a reminiscent shud- 
der. "It was a triumph over rainbows in point of colon 
Well, I understand — go on." 

"That had to come down, of course; and we substituted 
an engraving of the engagement between the Constitution 

and the Guerriere " 

An excellent substitute," said Mainstram with a grin, 
and moreover, one appropriate to the whilome habitat of a 
race of mariners. It's a fact, though, you have everything in 
keeping; and by the exercise of good taste you have softened 
the rigidity that customarily characterizes these otherwise 
good old dwellings. I suppose you even permit the sun into 
die parlor week-da)rs?" he added mischieviously. 

"Even that," she confessed, "though I am free to admit 
that I have been criticized severely for it. As you may have 
gathered from the trend of my remarks, this room was, 
originally, sacred to funerals and weddings." 

"Why speak of such morbid diings on such a glorious 
day?" 

Laola laughed out-right 

"Very well, sir; if you hold weddings to be morbid sub- 
jects we shall leave the scene of their enactment and go 
aboard the Fliedermaus." 

"Good enough. Miss Howard ! But what is the Flieder- 
maus, if I may enquire? Roughly translated I think that it 
implies a creature known as the bat?" 

"You will see in a moment," she promised, "but in the 
interim, go and find your slickers and boots; better bring 
your moccasins along too, in case we land somewhere — ^you'd 
find the boots ungainly to walk in." 

Mainstram, in high spirits, departed in quest of the arti- 
cles suggested, and presently appeared on the porch clump- 
ing heavily in the ponderous boots. A moment later, Laola 
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joined him, and, pausing an instant, sb'ppcd an oil-skirt over 
her head. 

"This is better than a coat," she explained, reading the 
question in his eyes — "tighter, you know. The coat leaks in 
on the lap when the spray flies too enthusiastically." 

As they walked down towards the dock, she buttoned the 
chin-strap of her sou'wester and donned her jacket. Main- 
stram, noting every deft and unconscious movement, eyed 
her with wonder tinctured with growing admiration. Even 
in the shapeless oil-clothes, ^e was graceful; nor could 
their unsightly lines hide altogether the slim, lithe mold of 
her form. How different from the Laola of their first meet- 
ing, she now appeared ; and yet, if possible, more attractive, 
more interesting. He was having a glimpse of her from an- 
odier angle — one he found himself liking better than the 
girl of conventional traditions. 

A dory swung restlessly from the end of the little jetty. 

"Well have to row out," explained Laola, unhitching the 
painter, and motioning her companion to embark. "Oh, 
you want to row? all right; it's that gray fellow over there. 
And after Mainstram had taken a few strokes, she went on, 
smiling: "I'm afraid your 'Varsity sculling is strong upon 
you." 

"How — don't I make out all right?" Mainstram rather 
prided himself upon his oarsman^ip. He had stroked his 
crew to victory two successive college seasons. 

'Tfou reach too far," Laola said critically. "Remember, 
you're not on a sliding-seat in a shell. Take it easy and 
make your strokes shorter — ^more choppy, there! you almost 
caught a *crab.' " 

"Hang it all ! I can't seem to keep the oars in these crazy 
sticks " 

"Thole-pins," the girl corrected, amused at his prodigious 
efforts, "here— change scats with me a moment; you'd ram 
a hole in the Fliedermaus if you charged down the wind on 
her at this rate — ^now, watch !" 
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"By Jove," applauded Mainstram, "she seems to act dif- 
ferently for you, that's a fact" 

With a couple of vigorous jerky strokes the girl had 
brought the boat under control; and a few mo^ deft pulls 
fetched them up under the lee of the launch when she un- 
shipped her oars, and the man, following her directions, 
climbed aboard. Laola then slid the dory ahead and made 
fast to the mooring of the larger craft. 

"You come forward and cast off," she directed as she 
climbed in, "only don't do it 'till I give the word. All rig^t 
— she ^arks; heave her clear!" 

Mainstram did as bid and then turned to watch his fair 
pOot. She had already started the motor, and was now 
erect, the tiller-ropes in her hands, guiding a course out of 
the little cove. 

"Come aft and be sociable," she invited, shouting the 
words to carry above the bark of the machine, and as Main- 
stram joined her, she went on expansively: "the Fliedermaus 
is twin sister to all the boats hereabouts — that is, she is the 
regulation fisherman model— only we had her fitted out with 
these seats instead of 'kids.' She'U stand almost any old 
thing in the shape of a sea. Most of the summer folks on 
the bay import dieir laundies from city Department Stores. 
Then they wonder — or their relatives do— why they get 
drowned. I have a hood, too— seel just like the boat you 
came out in this morning. It's made fast all along the port 
side ; all you have to do is fit that long pole into that slot in 
the bow, catch the after end in this crotch, bend the canvas 
across to the other side and tie it under that wire. With 
tiiat up shell live as long as any of them !" 

"Don't you think we'd better put her up?" suggested 
Mainstram, "it looks pretty lumpy where you're heading.'* 

Laola's hand went up and pushed a refractory curl back 
beneadi her sou'wester: "Oh, gracious, no!" she exclaimed. 
**That's nothing at all. Only a chop! If we weren't in 
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slickers we'd have to use the cover; but I like a little duck* 
ing, don't you ?" 

"You're the skipper! I don't know a 1)lessed thing about 
it; and I care less. If I can do anything, let me know." 

Presently the fliedermaus left the lee of the little isls^, 
and a moment later she was pitching to the heart's content 
of her captain. 

"Whew!" gasped Mainstram, delightedly, as a heavy 
dash of spray slapped him fairly in his face and almost robbed 
him of his breath. "That's great, girl ! It beats the 'shoots* 
all to pieces for excitement. But how on earth do you man- 
age to keep standing on such an unsteady platform?" 

Laola's cheeks were tinged with a slight flush from the 
exhilaration of the moment and she laughed back at him in 
hig^-spirited glee. So piquant did she look as she stood 
there, her oil-clothes glistening and the salt-^ray dewing 
her cheeks, that the man was suddenly conscious of an ardent 
desire to take her in his arms and kiss her — a temptation he 
was wise enough to quell. 

The run to their unknown destination was all too brief 
for Mainstram, who intensely enjoyed every wave-tossed, 
spray-filled moment of it. When the Fliedermaus at last 
shut off power and slipped in alongside a rude whari in a 
snug little cove, he rose and went forward, making iht 
painter fast under Laola's direction. She read him a little 
lecture on the art of tying-knots properly and showed him 
how to cast a hitch over a post ; and then and there he made 
up his mind that there was considerable about a boat and its 
handling which he had yet to learn. And, oddly enough, 
the newness of the experience gratified him. He had often 
rowed girls about on the small lakes near New York and 
been deluged by their praise and admiration of oarsmanship 
and sailorly qualities generally. Laola did not praise his 
skill; and moreover, she made not the least of her own 
superior knowledge — but merely sought to explain and show 
him how things should be done. 
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''Where away, Captain?" he asked, grinning, as Laola fol- 
lowed him up the ladder to the dock, '7 suppose our oil- 
clothes and all are safe in the boat, eh ?" 

"Oh, perfectly. I'm gping to take you to Cap'n Pringle's 
— diat's his house straight up on top of the hill; the large 
one. I saw Unde Jim at the wood-pile just as we came 



in. 



"Uncle Jim?" he repeated, perplexedly. 

"That's the Captain, you know," she explained. "Aunt 
Jane, his wife, is alwa3rs at home; but we're lucky to find 
him in to-day. I'm going to arrange to have him take Us 
out fishing with him soon. He'll ask you to a rum-toddy 
with him; and you mustn't refuse." 

"If Uncle Jim is to take us deep-sea fishing, I'll make any 
concessions to further myself in his good graces," promised 
Mainstram, "even to imbibing the demon rum." 

"No, no," she admonished, declining the arm he offered, 
"do you want to make a scandal? Only 'engaged folks' 
walk that way here." 

Mainstram laughed. It all seemed so odd to him. A 
moment later they had breasted the crest of the hill which 
led up from the cove, and Cap'n Pringle, seated smoking in 
the front kitchen window, perceived Laola and hurried out. 

"Lord save us, Laolyl" he exclaimed, half walking, half 
limping towards them. So ye managed to find time to 
come an' see us old folks at last? Me an' Jane's been ex- 
pectin' ye fer days an' days. Glad to knaow ye, Mister 
Mainstram — Lord! gal — leggp me! d'ye want to choke the 
old man?" 

Laola had suddenly thrown her arms around the captain's 
neck and given him a resounding kiss. "You know you like 
it. Uncle Jim I" ^e cried merrily, "so what's the use of pre- 
tending you don't?" 

"None whatever, I cal'late," he responded, "but what in 
time's the use o' wastin' that sort o' thing on a old derelick 
like me when they's better-rigged, more sea-worthy craft 
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standin' close by as could stow sich a cargo easy an' call 
fcr more." The old fellow gufiEawed gleefully, and jogged 
the lawyer in the ribs with his elbow. "Ain't that a fact, 
Mr. Mainstram?" 

Huntleigh Mainstram was suddenly conscious that his 
face had gone red; and a rapid side-long glance at Laola told 
him that the shot had told in that quarter, too. Being a 
woman, however, she recovered more quickly, or was better 
at dissimulation, for laughing widi every appearance of en- 
joyment she parried with a demand as to the state of the 
mariner's rheiunatism — an infallible method, she had discov- 
ered, of pulling his teeth when his disposition to have his 
little joke became too apparent. No sooner was he well- 
launched upon his pet theme than Laola deserted, entering 
the house in quest of Aunt Jane, and leaving Mainstram to 
bear the brunt of it. But as soon as the captain became 
aware that they were alone he halted abruptly. 

''Come on in, sir," he invited hospitably, "an' meet Mis 
Pringle." 

Nothing loadi, the lawyer followed him into the house, 
where he discovered Laola emerging from the embrace of a 
buxom elderly woman who, as she released the girl, had re- 
course to the end of her apron to wipe away a furtive tear. 

"Dang itl" said the captain in a muffled voice, "where- 
cver that gal goes, she makes folks so happy that they cries. 
Jane, there, blubbers reg'lar as clockwork every time she 
comes an' goes. They'll be darnin' an' mendin' in a holy 
minute — them two will — ^you'll seel That's Laoly's wayl" 
He broke off and plucked at Mainstram's sleeve: "Let's me 
an' you have a little suthin', what say, hey?" 

"An excellent suggestion, Cap'n," approved Mainstram, 
and as his host departed in search of the bottle, he was pre^ 
sented to Mrs. Pringle. The old woman eyed him sharply 
a moment; but after taking in his engaging, good-natured 
smile, she thoughtfully wiped her hand upon her apron and 
then extended it to him. 
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"Land o' Goshun!" she suddenly ejaculated, "whatever 
be I a'thinkin* of? Laoly, child, here I be a-lettin' you and 
your gentleman friend stay in the kitchen! Jist wait a sec- 
ond an' I'll have the settin' room open!" 

Laola sprang to her feet and seized the old woman before 
she could reach the door. "No indeed, Aunt Jane," she ex- 
postulated, "it's really lots more cheerful here. Mr. Main- 
stram and I sit around in parlors too much as it is, so we're 
glad to drop in and be family. If you won't let us," she 
threatened, "then we won't come again." 

"Besides,'' chimed in Mainstram, "I want to smoke my 
pipe *' 

"That's the talk," approved Uncle Jim entering in time 
to over-hear Mainstram's remark. "The settin' room's too 
durned stiff to be friendly in." The captain deposited a 
couple of glasses on the table and held out a molasses-col- 
ored bottle for the lawyer's inspection: "reel Santy Cruz, 
that. Naow, take off 3^r coat, h'ght up an' make yerself t' 
home; the wimmen'U be havin' tea." 

Mainstram glanced cautiously at Laola, and catching the 
signal she flashed him, promptly followed the captain's in- 
vitation and removed his coat, thereby, apparently, setting 
his host entirely at his ease. The captain, feeling consider- 
ably improved after partaking of die generous potion he had 
concocted for himself, and therefore unduly loquacious, be- 
gan to interrogate the younger man, must to the latter's 
secret amusement. 

"Ye ain't a doctor, naow, be ye?" 

"WcU, hardly. A lawyer." 

"Waal, is that so!" Captain Pringle removed his pipe 
from his mouth and stared interestedly. "I can't jist make 
aout how ye come to se-lect sich a profession," he said 
finally. "Ye look honest." 

^Thanks," returned Mainstram, sipping at his toddy. 
"Evidently, Cap'n, you do not entertain a great deal of faith 
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in lawyers as a class. You rather doubt their integrity; but 
don't you think there are honest ones?'' 

**Waal," allowed the captain, judiciously, "p'raps there 
b^ some as is; but, mostly, they ain't" 

Mainstram chuckled: ''You must have had some very 
trying experiences," he suggested. 

"No," confessed the captain, "I ain*t, thank God ; but I 
knows many as has. An' where there's smoke, there's fire, 
somewheres — everybody wouldn't say as lawyers was sharks 
unless they were some foundation, naow, would they? 
Prinstancc, there's Lawyer Jenks over to Bath I They ain't 
nobody around these parts as wants to run a-foul o' him, 
from what I hear. He trims folks both ways — die one's as 
hires him and them he's hired to go after. He reminds me 
of an old eight-gauge goose gun I had when I were a young 
feller — it's fire one way an' kick back, one end bein' as dan- 
gerous as t'other." 

As he finished speaking, a door opened and a young girl 
entered. Mainstram, glancing idly up, found his gaze 
riveted. Never in his life had he ever beheld anything so 
beautiful. Of medium height and wonderful proportions 
she was; with a face like that of an angel; an angel whose 
spiritual charm was somewhat detracted by a pair of too- 
full red b'ps which had a tendency to pout. 

"Why, Judy, dear!" cried Laola, springing up and ad- 
vancing, "how are you?" 

"Oh, all right, I guess," answered the girl in a colorless 
voice yielding, at the same time, a reluctant hand. 

"Judy — this is a friend of mine, Mr. Mainstram," went 
on Laola, as the visitor acknowledged the introduction. "She 
is the very prettiest girl on the whole bay! Aren't you, 
Judy?" 

The girl flushed slightly, casting a veiled glance at Main* 
stram. "You say so, Laola," she muttered, then lapsed silent. 

Thereafter, whenever Huntleigh Mainstram glanced up 
or around the room, he ever encountered the eyes of Judy 
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Piingle upon him — great, beautiful violet eyes they were — 
in a fixed stare that never wavered. After a time the con- 
sciousness of her intent regard began to irritate him. With- 
out knowing just why he began to resent it; then realizing 
this, he shrugged his shoulders, mentally, telling himself 
amusedly that here was but an example of the female ele- 
mental. But for the life of him he could not decide what 
Judy's opinion might be, for the lusterous eyes were utterly 
devoid of expression save only in so far as they were in 
themselves beautiful. Presently, following the direction of 
die captain's finger as it pointed out an island far out across 
the bay of which the old fisherman was narrating an ex- 
traordinary yam, Mainstram again discovered Judy in her 
fixed, doll-like stare. But, this time, even as he looked, the 
eyes of the girl narrowed and contracted in a H>cculative» 
searching glance which strayed slowly and lingeringly over 
him from head to foot ; then returning to his own astonished 
gaze, they opened to their widest, growing velvety-soft and 
luminous. Then they were hid by the sweeping dark lashes, 
and her lips pouted — 2, little more than normally. 

"Ill bet, Mr. Mainstay " said the captain. 

"Mainstram," the lawyer corrected. 

"Mainstram it is," went on the veteran, "diat ye never 
seen no lobsters where ye hail from like the feller I got ia 
t'other room, jronder. Want to see him?" 

"Very much," assented Mainstram rising to follow the old 
man who had by this time opened the door to the sitting- 
room where the lobster in question was presented in full 
view. "My! but he is a big one!" he exclaimed as his gaze 
fell upon the mammoth which the captain had caught 
some years before, and, after treating properly, had 
framed. Mainstram's eyes made a rapid survey of the 
primly-furnished company room, noting all of its grim de- 
tails, from the elaborately flowered walb whose scheme em- 
bodied endless clusters of cabbage-roses of postilion-red, a 
green-plush sofa whose uninviting expanse reposed an un- 
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canny pink-silk pillow with ft blue border. Beside these 
objects d'art scattered over the little mantel, upon the walb, 
reposed, stood and hung the inevitable gallery of pictures 
of various members of the family and their connections, 
present and departed, male and female, each and every one 
of whom gazed forth stonily from an elaborately designed 
gilded frame. Lastly, in a comer, was the indispen^ble 
melodeon. 

*'Ha!" cried Mainstram, "an organ!'' 

Uncle Jim came inunediately to attention. 

"D'ye play?" he demanded anxiously. "Jf ye do, jbt set 
right daown an' let her rip! I love music; but they ain't 
nobody hereabouts as Icin do much widi that there inster- 
ment 'ceptin' Lady — an' she plays beautiful!" 

Mainstram, a really excellent musician, sat down and be* 
gan manipulating the stops. Although he had a conventional 
repertoire of representative classical pieces, he Icnew also a 
disconcerting number of the latest popular hits, plus which 
be improvised in a weird and bizarre way all of his own. 
It was upon the latter two that he wisely dedded to draw; 
and so, smokkig furiously the while, he hammered out one 
air after another without pause. 

"How's that, Cap'n?" he cried finally, la)ring aside his 
pipe and whirling on the stool. 

"Holy sailor! Ye kin play!" chortled Uncle Jim in won- 
dering but profound admiration. "Say! d'ye know any 
hymns?" 

Mainstram shook his head : "No— no hymns, Cap'n ; but 
listen to this." And drawing forth a few preliminary sobs 
from the wheezy old instrument, he threw back his head 
and began to sing in his powerful, deep bass: 

"Many brave hearts are asleep in the deep — 

— So, be-ware " 

Even as he sung, he was conscious that Laola and Mrs. 
Prinze had entered the room and seated themselves behind 
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him ; and when he reached the chorus, Laola joined in, her 
rich contralto blending with his voice so perfectly that the 
listeners felt little shudders course up and down their spines 
as the beautiful old song unfolded its meaning— one that 
possesses real significance to those who live by and from the 
sea. When the last chord died away, Captain Pringle 
sig^d. 

''Makes me think," he commented musingly, "—the way 
you two was a-singin'— o' the wind a-mownin' through the 
riggin' on a dark night, with the sea a-startin' to climb; an' 
then, as she goes along, I could hear, 'way off to lu'rd, a 
bell-buoy wamin' ye offen the shoals, an' the tumble o* 
broken water/* 

Huntleigh Mainstram rose and closed the lid of the little 
organ, thrust the neglected pipe back into his mouth and 
turned, perceiving the instant he did so, anodier occupant 
in the room — a great, hulking young man — fully his own 
height — but even more heavily built, who stood towering 
above the chair where Judy sat Laola immediately intro- 
duced them. 

The lawyer stepped forward and held out his hand whidi 
the fisherman, after a moment's hesitation, took. The two 
big men measured each odier briefly; Mainstram with inter- 
est and no little degree of admiration — ^the other with vague 
su^icion. Conversation presently became general, albeit 
des\iltory — ^the brunt of it falling upon Laola and the man 
from the city. 

**What fetched ye over, Jed?" presently demanded the 
captain. 

The huge native who, till then, had not uttered a single 
word, cleared his throat, and Mainstram, following his 
glance, again found the eyes of Judy riveted upon him, a 
circumstance that Jed perceived also, for he frowned and 
stared hard at the girl who suddenly aware of the fact, 
made haste to resume her knitting. 
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**Thcrc*g a 'time' over to the Grange to-night," he said 
slowly. "I cal'lated to ask Judy." 

''A time?" repeated Mainstram questioningly. 

"Dance," Laola explained. ''You say to-night, Jed, at the 
Grange?" 

Jed Rambo nodded: "Ought to be quite a time, too," he 
went on heavily. "They's threcV four seiners in the harbor 
now, an' most of 'em is allowin' to go over. I cal'late about 
everybody's a-goin' — leastwise, all the bojrs I've spoke to 
be. 

"I'm in on it, toot" cried Laola. 

"I'm bound yc'U be!" laughed Unde Jim. "Ye don't miss 
nary a time within' cruisin' distance, eh, Laoly?" 

"If Mr. Mainstram's too tired to take me," announced 
the girl, "I'll get one of the boys from the island " 

"I say, that's not fair!" the lawyer protested. "I wouldn't 
miss a dance for an3rthing; and I'm as fit as a fiddle." 

"Waal, so be as 3^r a-goin', Laoly," remarked the obtain, 
"maybe me an' Jane'll come over too. It'll do th^ old 
woman good to git out; an' p'raps if I git to shakin' a leg, 
myself, it'll knock the rhumatiz out o' me.'* 



CHAPTER V 

A FEW hours later the dance was on and all hands were 
present. ''Take 3rer partners fer the Grand March an^ 
Circle 1" bellowed forth the pronipter, Captain 2^ke Homer, 
whose commands were followed by the scraping of violins 
and an accompanying crash of chords from the little old 
weather-beaten square piano over in a corner. Captain Zeke 
in order to show the force of good example, slumped over and 
gallantly offered his arm to Mrs. Homer, who forthwith 
arose, and the pair led off down the long room, running the 
gauntlet, as it were, of the long lines of chairs drawn up 
against the wall on each side, which were now occupied ex- 
clusively by the feminine contingent. Huntleigh Mainstram 
who, at the moment of his entrance with Laola a little 
earlier, had manifested a desire to sit with her, had found 
himself shunted off with the men folk. 

''It would never do," she told him laughingly, "as that is 
not etiquette here; you must go outside with the men.'' 
'But why?'' he had demanded, rather amazed. 
'Dances in these places are conducted more or less along 
the principle of Quaker Meetings. Don't you see?" 

"I take it you mean they segregate the sexes," he replied, 
smiling his amusement, "for I don't observe any men in the 
room." 

^'Certainly not! It's beneath their dignity; they are all 
out of doors or standing januned in the entry there, smok- 
ing. If you don't want to be black-balled in public opinion 
you'd better join them." 

Mainstram shrugged his huge shoulders in mock resigna- 
tion and bowing, sauntered across the floor towards the door, 
pausing once on his way to exchange a greeting with Mrs. 
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Prinfle and Judy whom he recognized out of die sea of un- 
familiar faces. Once fairly outside he encountered Captain 
Pringle, who immediately pounced upon him. 

"So ye did git over!" chuckled the old gentleman. "I 
cal'lated as how ye would, for Laoly's mighty set on dancin' 
an' she don't aim to miss nothin' that goes on in these parts. 
Ever been to a 'time* afore?" 

"I suppose I have," admitted Mainstram, "only we call it 
by another name. The principle is the same though, I ex- 
pect." 

"Mebby so," conceded Uncle Jim, doubtfully, "but folks 
dance differ'nt daown where ye hail from, Tm told." 

Mainstram pointed back into the hall where the ladies 
held forth in solitary grandure: "That, at least," he stated, 
differs from the way of the city. We always stay with our 



women. 

<4 



Naow, ain't that suthin'!" exclaimed the captain in- 
credulously. "What in time for? I should think folks sees 
enough of each other to home, 'thout hangin' around to- 
gether in public." 

"It's our notion of politeness," Mainstram explained. 

The captain stared, shook his head and brought out a plug 
of tobacco: "That certainly be a queer notion," he com- 
mented. 

"Well, then," pursued Mainstram, concealing his amuse- 
ment, "take as example, your grand-daughter and her young 
man: doesn't it strike you as peculiar that Mr. Rambo 
shouldn't be more attentive? I'll bet when you were court- 
ing your wife, Captain, that you didn't leave her alone like 
that!" 

"Who, me?" demanded Uncle Jim. "Sure I did! Why 
not? A dance ain't no good groimd for a feller to do his 
oourtin' in, be it? What manner o' use would it be to go in 
diere an' set with a gal an' listen to her an' a dozen others 
chatter? Ye call that courtin'? If a feller wants to git to 
windward with a gal he's gptter have her alone by herself ; 
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a kittle won't bile when too many eyes is a-watchin' of it. 
No, sir/* continued the expert, dictatorially, "what ye men- 
tion may be perlite, as ye say, but they ain't no sense in it. 
Wimmen's like fbh, they be; an' fishermen, mostly, knows 
how to ketch fish ; an' b'kewise, in consequence, wimmen. It 
might be perlite to take a barrel o' fresh-cut bait an' heave 
her overboard-— leastwise the fish would think so, an' eat it; 
but where'd the fisherman come in at that rate? What a 
feller's gotter do with a woman is jist what he'd do with a 
fish — ^throw her the bait with a hook wrapped up in it; an' 
then he stands a chanct o' gittin' a fair exchange fer his out- 
lay." 

At this particular moment the shout of Captain Homer 
calling out the march and circle arrested the oration. Uncle 
Jim made haste to rid himself of his plug: 

"Daon't never dance with t'baccy in my mouth," he ex- 
plained. ''It's dangerous; for ye see, oncet, abaout twenty 
year back, I got to swingin' pretty hard, an' I went an' 
swallered die durn stuff. Naow, ye'd better git a wiggle on, 
or ye'U git left — I see the boys is all stampedin' in fer 
partners. 

Huntleigh Mainstram lost no time in following the ad- 
vice, but even then, he was too late; for just as he ap- 
proached his objective, a deep-chested, red-haired man from 
a Boothbay seiner bowed and carried Laola away on his arm. 
Mainstram halted, uncertain what do do; and at that in- 
stant, he caught the eye of Judy Pringlc. 

**Will you take pity upon me.^" he asked, smiling. 

Without a word the girl rose and laid her hand upon his 
arm ; and they set forth in the wake of the advance couples. 

**This is all new to me," confided Mainstram, the social 
instinct of small-talk strong upon him. "I suppose you al* 
ways come to these dances?" 

Judy looked up, her wonderful eyes brilliant. 'Tes," she 
answered* tonelessly, and the lawyer was forthwith conscious 
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that the pressure of her hand upon his arm had tightened 
perceptibly. 

"And you like them?" he demanded, continuing to smile 
down at her. 

"Yes." 

Secretly, Judy Pringle was in her glory. She walked on, 
supremely conscious that her partner was the best-dressed 
and handsomest man in the room; such things counted 
mightily with Judy — though could Mainstram have read 
her thoughts he would have been skeptically cynic rather 
than flattered. The pretty hand clung more tightly to his 
sleeve; and as he glanced enquiringly down, the beautiful 
carmine lips of Judy Pringle pouted up at him after a trick 
of their own. 

Suddenly the music ceased and the long double line came 
to a halt Mainstram thinking it was over was about to 
lead Judy to a seat, when the voice of the prompter blared 
forth once more: 

"First an' every other couple 'cross over!" 

"What's going to happen?" whispered the lawyer. 

"Lady o' the Lake," Judy enlightened him. 

"But I don't know the first thing about it?" he protested. 

**You'U git onto it — ^jist watch the others." 

The music struck up ; and an instant later, Mainstram 
found himself in the midst of a whirling, eddying, gyrating 
mass of dancers, doing figures the meaning of which was ob- 
scure to him and the manner of their accomplishment seem- 
ingly without reason and utterly impossible. He was shoved 
hither and yon." 

"Swing the lady on' ycr left 1'* 

Mainstram seized a woman which the surge of the dance 
tossed up at his side and whirled as nearly as possible after 
the manner in which he saw other couples turning all about 
him 

"Partners in the center!" yelled Captain Homer. 

Some one thrust Mainstram forward into the center of 
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the floor where he fell dizzily upon Judy and whirled away, 
anew. When the dance concluded, he felt that he was 
qualified to perform perfectly any and all the feats of a pro- 
fessional dervish. 

On his way out he had paused in front of Laola. ''How 
does it go?" she asked. 

"Fm not sure," he averred. "I am not sufficiently recov- 
ered yet to state with any degree of accuracy. However, I 
think it was mean of you to desert me." 

"From all appearances you managed very excellently with- 
out me," she countered graciously. 

Mainstram had recourse to a handkerchief to mop his 
heated brow. "What would you have?" he demanded 
pleasantly. "Fortimately there was Miss Pringle to take 
pity upon my neglected and abandoned self." 

"You really managed much better than most beginners," 
Laola assured him. 

"In that case," he begged, "mayn't I have the honor of 
the next dance with you?" 

"You may not, sir. Fm engaged all through the eve- 
ning." 

"This is positively cruel," he complained in a low voice. 

"Oh, no, it isn't I have always made it a rule never to 
dance these country dances with men from the city. Besides, 
you, yourself, are better off in the hands of the native girls, 
for the same reason. However," Laola smiled brightly up 
at him, "there will be waltzes and one-steps, after a sort ; 
and you may have an option on them if you want." 

**Then FU hold you to that," he laughed, and bowing, 
withdrew towards the door. 

Once in the entry again, he found himself wedged in a 
group of men who were all smoking and exchanging rough 
badinage and comment Fishermen all, they were — seiners, 
smack-men, pound fishers, lobstermen, local and otherwise — 
but all of die guild. Three at least of those present hailed 
from the Nova Scotiaman andbored in the harbor; they were 
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trawlers and had put in to replenish on their tee and bait 
before reaching again for the Georges. The talk was largely 
on topics of interest relative to their craft; they even dis- 
cussed the price of fish in Portland against that the Boston 
firms were offering. 

"What ye payin' fer lobsters, this trip, Sam?" demanded 
a wiry young man who, on account of the heat had already 
shed his coat, and was now engaged in rolling up the sleeves 
of his flannel shirt. 

"Twenty-two," replied the smack-man, reaching out and 
reclaiming a cigar he had deposited, half-consumed, on the 
window-ledge at the call to the last dance, "they'll be goin* 
daown, too, lobsters will, afore the week is aout" 

"Damned if mine do," cut in another, accompanying the 
assertion with a picturesque string of oaths which evidently 
held no rancor but were added to embellish the effect, much 
as filigree to his taste held heightened charm to plain sub- 
stance, "ril bet ye a long-ncckcr on it, Sam." 

"What's yer idee?" demanded the smack-man. 

"IVe built a whalin' big car, that's all." 

"Huh!" the smack-man grunted and flipped the ashes 
from his cigar, "an* so ye callate to hold them counters till 
riic market's riz?" His tone, rather than his words, con- 
veyed a hint of scorn. 

"Waal, rU git a better figger nor yer payln' naow," de- 
clared the other confidently. 

"That's to be seen first — hullowl There she blows! 
Zeke's a-callin' fer the next dance." 

"What is it?" demanded another who had not heard. 

"Hull's Vict'ry." The smack-man carefully deposited his 
cigar on the window once more and shouldered his way to- 
wards the door. "It's me fer that tidy little clipper fljrin* 
the blastin' signals from her trucks," he flung back widi a 
lau^ as he passed in. 

Mainstram followed and was in time to see the Boothbay 
man nod to Laola who rose and went with him to where the 
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couples were forming. The lawyer frowned and then smiled, 
slowly, as the native's words, descriptive, now he was aware, 
of Laola, recurred to him: "That tidy little clipper flying the 
blasting signals from her trucks." 

"That a good way of designating Titian hair,** he chuckled 
to himself, at the same time glancing perplexedly about die 
hall in search of a partner. Spying Judy seated beside her 
grandmother, he moved towards them intending to ask the 
old lady to honor him, but ere he could reach them a griz^ 
zlcd mariner who was before him, bore her away. "Won't 
you go on with me again?" he asked, addressing himself to 
the girL 

Mainstram was having what he would doubtless have de- 
scribed as the time of his life. The fact that he was a novice 
interfered with his enjoyment not a whit. He plunged into 
die spirit of the dance with vim and gusto, which was die 
main diing; that the figures were intricate and new and 
therefore obscure, were to him, of entirely secondary oon- 
sideradon. He danced with prodigious abandon, laughing, 
apologizing when he was guilty of any particularly terrible 
error, and all with an ease and assurance quite foreign to the 
country man who is naturally more conscious of self, and 
ever, in consequence, fearful of appearing ridiculous. But 
no such petty considerations hampered Hundcigh Main- 
stram; and if any one could extract enjoyment from wit- 
nessing his errors, so much the better 

"Partners down the center!" roared the prompter. 

The lawyer seized Judy and skipp^ merrily down the 
long room, followed by a dozen couples. As they stopped, 
he caught a glimpse inside the litde entry or vestibule where 
were gathered several men, who had either been unable to 
find partners, or — ^what was more probable — ^merely did not 
choose to dance. Among these, towering head and shoulders 
above his fellows, Mainstram descried a giant of a m3n> 
who stood, back turned to him, and gazed pensively out of 
the window, his face pressed close against the glass. 
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''I see Rambo out there, I think/' he mentioned in some 
surprise. "Doesn't he dance?" 

"Yes." Judy apparently was in no ways concerned. "Yes, 
Jed dances." 

"Then why isn't he among us?" demanded Mainstram. 

"Jed don't dance with nobody but me," averred Judy 
with a slight toss of her golden head. 

"Ah," commented the lawyer, "I see. But," he added 
with a smQe, "if that's the case, why doesn't he come in and 
claim the privilege before others do?" 

Judy made no answer, albeit she could easily have en* 
lightened him as to Jed's reasons. Had Mainstram been 
longer among the Bay Mk and hence familiar wiA their 
customs, he would have spared himself the trouble of the 
question; he would have been aware that Jed and Judy 
were 'keepin' company,' and that therefore no other man 
would, in the nature of things, ask the girl upon the floor 
unless he saw her 'particular' there before her with another 
partner. Ignorance may be bliss, as more than one noted 
authority has contended; but it may be, at the same time, 
dangerous. 

Hull's Victory finally concluded. The men led their 
partners to their seats and there deserted them widi amazing 
rapidity, fleeing incontinently for the freedom of the vesti- 
bule where tobacco could be snx^ed and tongues wagged in 
widiout regard to finer aensibilities. These desertions were 
so very sudden and abrupt that, Mainstram reflected, it was 
as if the men had been made suddenly aware that the ladies 
were victims of sundry and various pestilential disorders, 
the germs whereof were infectious; for had the latter been 
the case the gallant swains could not have made their exits 
with greater celerity and dispatch. 

Mainstram followed and presently found himself henmied 
in within the narrow confines of the little entry. In self- 
defense the lawyer produced a cigarette, but was unable to 
discover the requisite match, so be addressed himself to a 
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man alongside ; the latter stared at him an instant and then 
turned his back and resumed the conversation which Main- 
stram's demand had interrupted. Unable to comprehend 
the situation, he be^;>oke another who, more complaisant 
readied in his pocket and tendered the article requested, but 
without so much as glancing at him. 

Men drifted in from out of doors and exchanged loud- 
voiced comments with those about him. The air Vfos rank 
with smoke of bad cigars and cheap dgarettes. The lawyer 
dcdded to seek the open and stroll around. As he edged his 
way through the jam, his sharp ears caught remarks which 
evidently had reference to himself; but he wisdy gave no 
sign that he heard. Once in the yard he descried little knots 
of men gathered in the aim lig^t, and as he passed slowly 
down die path, he was consdous that they all turned to 
stare after him. He produced a fresh dgarette and lighted 
it on the stub of the last, took a few reflective pulls and 
tossed it away, watching the fiery arc of its brief flight — a 
red, curving smear oi\ the background of die night. He 
then retraced his steps and reentered die Hall. Coincident 
with his appearance the voice of Captain Homer was raised 
in stentorian bellow: 

''Partners out fer the old-fashioned walse!" 

Buttoning his coat die lawyer wormed his way throu^ 
the press of men and found himself upon the floor. He 
made his way directly to Laola. 

"My dance at last," he murmured, bowing. 

The girl rose and they glided out together, swajang 
rh3rthmically to the strains of the Blue Danube which die 
fiddlers were industriously scraping forth with more zeal 
than tempa For a litde space they danced on in silence. 
Mainstram at first consdous of the inequalities of the music 
soon ceased to notice such minor considerations, for the 
nearness of die doctor's daughter thrilled him in some subtle 
way for which he was unable to account, and for which he 
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could find no satisfactory explanation out of even his wide 

> 

experience. 

**You waltK marvelously," he commented under his 
breath. ''I would g:ive anjrthing for diis privilege on a real 
floor with a genuine orchestra.'* 

''I should enjoy nothing better, mjrself/' she smiled up 
at him. 

''By the way/' he remarked, for the first time taking 
cognizance of their surroundings, "we appear to be the only, 
couple on the floor. Is this an exhibition?" 

"Well, almost. Very few of die crowd go in for round 
dances. They stick to the square, or country variety." 

"I see," he nodded. 

They circled die Hall again; and by this time two more 
couples had plucked up sufficient courage to join them. 

"Apropos of nothing in particular," Mainstram re* 
marked, keeping his voice carefully modulated, "you never 
told me that this was a dangerous community. In fact, I 
have always rather dung to the opinion that diese coast 
fellows were a peaceable lot." 

Laola glanced up at him, a quick inquiry in her eyes. 

"What do you mean?" she demanded, voice a little sharp. 
"Have you had any trouble?" 

"I? Why, no--ccrtainly not!" he swung her in a dex- 
terous reverse, "Why should I?" 

"Then what made you say what 3rou did?" 

"Why, you see," he said, "a bt of these men outside are 
'heeled/ as diey say in the West— carry guns, you know. 
What for?" 

Laola almost lost step at the announcement, and the law- 
yer felt the lithe form in his arm go suddenly tense. 

"Impossible! You must be mistaken!" she contradicted 
him almost vehemently. "I never heard of a man around 
here going armed. What made you think so?" 

"Deduction," he explained, "after the infallible mediods 
of Sherlock Holmes. You see," he went on seriously, hav- 
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ing noted the little frown of impatience with which she 
received his jest, "I've been out there among them ; and in 
wedging my way through, I distinctly felt something hard 
bulging at the hip of several of them " 

He broke off suddenly, for Laola had uttered a little 
exclamation of dismay; and looking down at her in 
puzzled concern he perceived that her brow was puckered 
while die a row of peari-like teeth showed set in her nether 
lip. 

'What IS it?" he asked quickly. 

'Something more than I fancied," she returned in a wor- 
ried voice, then : ''You are perfectly right, Mr. Mainstram, 
I am sorry to say." 

"Then they are armed?" 

"But not as you imagined," she corrected hurriedly, "they 
are 'heded' more dangerously than as if they carried fire- 






arms." 



'Ah!" Mainstram nodded comprehendingly, "I might 
have guessed — you mean fire-water?" 

"It's these out-siders," returned Laola in <iuick defense 
of her local friends, "that Portland crowd must have 
brought it; and perhaps some of it comes from Boothbay. 
Our boys have been pretty decent that way of late. But 
I might have known — though if I had, I shouldn't have 



come. 



"Where's the harm? A drop or two won't hurt them," 
he remarked reassuringly. 

"Oh, but it will," she protested, "it will spoil every- 
thing. It always ends the ssame way down here when the 
long-neckers' are introduced." 

"You mean, I suppose," Mainstram ventured thought- 
fully, "that it starts something — fighting, for instance?" 

"Just so," she told him, "and, please, Mr. MainstnuDy 
do be careful of yourself " 

"Don't worry on my account," he begged amusedly, 
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"I don't know what you were going to say," she inter- 
rupted, ''but what I mean is: keep clear of them; don't let 
any one of them work up any sort of a grudge to go on. You 
aren't here to get into any rowdyism of that sort." 

''Certainly not/' he assured her, rather surprised that she 
could have suggested the possibility of such a contingency. 
"But don't you think, perhaps, it would be better if we 
went home? If these fellows get to acting naughty — ^well, 
you know, you can't tell " 

Laola hesitated, considering the alternative suggested. 
Her fears were by no means abstract, or directed against 
the aggregation in generaL Mainstram's continued dancing 
widi Judy Pringle was what disturbed her — that alone. She 
wantol to warn him — she knew it would be only fair to 
do so — ^and yet, somehow, she could not quite steel herself 
to do so. Judy was so very beautiful ^at she was conscious 
diat it was possible for Mainstram, if so warned, to mis- 
interpret her motives. He might, in his heart, scout the 
possibility— even as he did not fear the advent — of danger; 
in which event, it was not unlikely but that he might 
imagine that she, Laola, had been actuated by proprietary 
considerations, not liking to see him, her escort, dance too 
frequently with some one else. She liked the lawyer im- 
mensely; but she did not yet know him well enough to be 
certain of all his mental processes— and besides, he was a 
man and confessedly egotistical. She would not, for worlds, 
be misconstrued on such an issue ; no, she had best wait. 

A Uttle later, Huntleigh Mainstram standing again with- 
in the circle of men heard the prompter call the order to 
partners. The lawyer, out of the tail of his ejre, watched 
Jed Rambo. The latter, he now had occasion to observe, 
was somewhat flushed of face; while his rumbling bass, now 
raised in argument with a friend, ^was hoarser than usual. 
Mainstram waited for Jed to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity to seek out Judy; that he did so was just a matter 
of instinct on his part Jed had not yet been on the floor; 
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and the city man fancied that he had, possibly, been too 
quick for him, so he now held bacL 

"One more couple needed/' roared Captain Homer, "one 
more couple needed on die floor to fill out Ais here set !" 

Big Jed partly turned his head, ^en shrugging his pon- 
derous shoulders, resumed his conversation ; Captain Homer 
thrust his head through the door. 

^'Come on, one o* you fellers,'* he begged; then, his eye 
lighting on Rambo, "you, there, Jed I Come along an' take 
ycr gal! We gottcr have another couple to fill out." 

Big Jed glanced around : "Not me, Zeke," he announced 
heavily, "I ain't dancin' this time." 

"None o' you fdlers got any gumption?" demanded the 
captain, liis eye roving around in search of a possible can- 
didate. 

Mainstram dropped his cigarette and crushed it beneadi 
his foot; then strode forward into the room, offered his arm 
to Judy and took his place at the end of the line. As he 
did so, many eyes rested curiously upon him, and more than 
one man whispered to his neighbor. But the lawyer was 
sublimely unconscious of the notice he was attracting. 

When, after the dance, Mainstram regained the entry, 
be was immediately conscious of something in its atmos- 
phere which had not been there before. Out of a silence 
that was almost a thing concrete, a short, heavy man whose 
gait and voice were both perceptibly uncertain spoke up. 

"Have another pull, Jed, me boy! That stuff's straight 
horn Boston — none o' yer damn local belly-wash like ti^se 
here Portland pirates hand us. Real goods, this!" 

The weaker paused and reaching under his coat pro- 
duced a bottle and proffered it openly. Big Jed hesitated 
an instant, then reached out. After an interminable pull be 
passed it back, clacking his tongue loudly in approbation. 

"Pah!" he grunted, "that's good stuff!" 

"Yer bctcher," agreed the heavy man, "yc've got good 
taste, all rig^t; can't fool ye on the quality o' rum! Hef, 
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Jed? An' say, Jed, yc'd oughtcr have seed the thrashin' 
Marty Perth over to Oer's Islan' handed to a msticator 
at our last dance I By golly!" 

"Haow was it, Sim?" demanded one of the group, eager 
for details. 

**Why," cried the heavy man with a laugh, "yc know 
haow Marty is, boys. He ain't nowise quick tempered nor 
nuthin' like that, ye know — but he wun't be druv too far, 
Marty wun't — no, not by nobody! This city feller — ^hailed 
from Boston, I cal'late — took to dancin' with Marty's girl ; 
not onct, mind ye, but time after time — ^waal, ye all know 
Marty." 

"An' haow did she start?" demanded the red-haired 
Boothbay man« 

"Marty — he's a man — a real man!" declared Sim, re- 
suming the narrative in his own way. "He jist walks in 
durin' the middle o' the Virginny Reel an' reaches out an' 
takes Mister Cityman by the starb'rd ear — does it very 
gentle, too, Marty does, 'thout no fireworks nor nothin' 
like that, but yet conunandin' — an' walks him out. I seen 
it from first to last. Waal, to make a long story short, 
when Marty gits him in the open he jist natcher'ly proceeds 
to mop the scenery up with him; an' a most thorough an' 
ship-shape job he made of it." 

"A damn good thing, too," exclaimed one of the listeners. 

"Jist so, I says," Sim agreed, wagging his head; "an' it 
would be a damn good thing fer this community if them 
things happened more frequent. These city fellers diink 
they're hell on 'Lection Day, they does, an' that us fisher- 
men ain't nothin' at all. Beleeve me, boys, there ain't no 
city man livin' as could git t' windward o' me with my 
girl, 'thout I call his play! Ain't I right?" 

"Ye jist bet ye be, Sim!" agreed several in chorus. 

When the curtain fell on this little one-act farce th§]^ 
of the scales dropped from the eyes of Huntleigh SHb* 
stram. The knowledge that he had unwittingly contributed 
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to the plausibility of the situation irritated him. He saw 
through the whole structure, so clumsy and at the same 
time so cleverly built that it would doubtless serve the pur- 
pose of its construction. To Jed's natural jealousy, his 
friends and well-wishers had judiciously rum and tales of 
prowess, which were craftily designed to ^ur hb outraged 
honor to emulatory deeds. It was a 'plant/ a put-up job. 
In their present frame of mind the crowd were desirous 
of witnessing a battle; and, therefore, what more proper 
dian to thrust one end of it upon a rank out-sider, seeing, 
moreover, that he had been so accommodating as to furnish 
them with a working cause? 

Mainstram forthwith indulged in some lightning think- 
ing. A fight was what Laola had, above all things, cau- 
tioned him to avoid; moreover, he was personally not the 
least desirous of entering into one, for his own sake as well 
as for that of his hosts. In some way, he reflected, he must 
either leave before anything started — and this, he was 
sure, was now already too late — or he must get Jed Rambo 
away from the rest and confer with him privately. If he 
could only do ^is, he stood a chance of success; otherwise, 
trouble was inevitable, for he felt that the big man, in- 
flamed with liquor and encouraged by the presence of his 
friends would first insult him, and that method failing to 
secure the desired results, swerve from abuse to direct 
physical attack; in which case, of course, the lawyer realized 
he would have no alternative. 

As to the impending fracas and the possible danger to 
himself, Huntleig^ Mainstram wasted never so much as a 
moment's thought upon it. He had held for several seasons 
the amateur title in his native city in the heavyweight class 
and retired unbeaten, only three years before. He had not 
ceased to care for boxing; but the increasing demands of his 
profession had left him insufficient leisure for a sport which 
required zealous, unremitting training. Even this restric- 
tion, however, did not prevent his putting on the gloves 
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once or twice a week for a friendly bout at one or another 
of the clubs to which he belonged; so he was in perfect 
form. Therefore, this aspect of the case left the lawyer 
tranquil and undisturbed. 

His acting at this moment, when he knew so much de- 
pended upon it, was a superb bit of technique. Espying a 
vacant diair he made his way to it and sank down, after 
which he lighted a cigarette, apparently quite oblivious to 
the atmosphere of discord which was gathering around him 
as thunder-heads gather and darken the sky before a squall. 
Just at this juncture, Mainstram felt a hand upon his arm, 
and turning slowly perceived that it was Captain Pringlc. 
The old man occupied the chair immediately next his own, 
which circiunstance the lawyer had been too preoccupied 
to perceive. 

**YeVe gotter pt outer this," whispered the veteran, with 
a furtive glance around to make sure that he was not 
overheard, ''the bunch is warmin' big Jed up fer a scrap. 
He's peaceable, Jed be, when he's hisself ; but when he's in 
licker he's meaner'n the devil — set quiet! He's got his egp 
on ye naow." 

Mainstram puffed tranquilly at his cigarette. "I know," 
he returned, low-voiced, "but what am I to do? I only 
realized a minute agp, Cap'n, what the trouble was; and 
it's ridiculous, let me tell you." 

"Sure it be! But, kin ye make Jed see it that way — 
when he's lapped up more'n a quart o' hard licker? He 
ain't got no manner o' reason when he's half seas over, 
Jed ain't." Uncle Jim's tone was anxious: "He'5 makin* 
our way naowl" 

Without appearing to take cognizance of the fact Main- 
stram, out of die corner of his eye, noted that the men were 
separating to allow the big native an unobstructed road. 
The lawyer signed and allowed himself to speculate mildly 
as to what would be the most immediate thing to occur. 

"What ye think o' the chances fer fishin' to-morrow. 
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Uncle Jim?" Big Jed lurched up to them and laid a 
huge hand on the captain's shoulder. 

"Fine, Jed — ^fine!" Captain Pringic glanced with inno- 
cent enthusiasm up in ^e face that towered so high above 
him: "It's a-goin' to be " 

"Bad weather to-night, ye was goin' to say,'* rumbled Jed 
mternipting. "Sure! Jist what I was thinkin'. I'm 
lookin' fer squalls, an' so's the rest o' the boys." 

"I don't see no signs o' none,"* declared the captain with 
literal density, "no, I ain't lookin' fer nothin' unpleasant 
to happen." 

"Waal, I be," Jed reiterated, at the same time executing 
a reeling shift of position and only saved himself from fall- 
ing by stepping with full force upon Mainstram's foot, a 
circumstance of which he took no note whatever. 

The lawyer withdrew the injured member with some dif- 
ficulty from the trap. He then took a long, thoughtful 
pull at his cigarette, the wrapper of which was not whiter 
than his cheeks had gone. Of the three actors in the fore- 
ground, it was Captain Pringle who chose, albeit unwisely, 
to take notice of the incident which, intentional though he 
knew it to be, carried him off his guard. 

"Look out, Jed," he cautioned, "ye stepped on that man's 
foot." 

Big Jed turned a pair of contracted, blood-shot eyes upon 
the lawyer and examined him critically from head to foot. 
••Waal," he said at last, "is that so — did I stomp on ye?" 

"Yes." Mainstram shrugged his shoulders. "But it was 
nothing. Besides," he added good naturedly, "if I hadn't 
been in the way, it wouldn't have happened." 

"Jist what I was a-goin' to say," chuckled big Jed, half 
turning his head and favoring his backers with a porten- 
tious wink; then: "A man with a flipper as big as yours 
must expect folks to tread him oncet in a while — pertickler, 
in a snail place like this. Say, Mister Lawyer, tell us 
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what ye do with them feet o' yourn when 3re go to a dance 
in the city." 

A gale of rough laughter greeted the sally, Mainstram 
joining in. He was perfectly conscious that it was at his 
expense, but he regarded it in the light of a respite. If 
the issue could only be settled upon the basis of a battle 
of wits, he would rest content. He lighted another dga* 
rette. 

''Why/' said he, "when I attend a dance at home I'm 
obliged to check my feet along with my hat and coat — 
otherwise there wouldn't be room for any one else on the 
floor." 

"He, he!" cackled Unde Jim, "that's a good 'un, boys — 
dumedif itain't!" 

But neither this rejoinder nor the supplementary efforts 
of the ally were suiEcient to make the crowd find favor 
with the lawyer's repartee. Secretly, they were amused; 
but they feared if their good nature took tangible form that 
it might possibly deflect the sanguinary purpose of their 
champion. Mainstram realized this in a breath and un- 
obstrusively buttoned his coat, having seen inuninent danger 
telegraphed in Jed's eyes. Yet here, when he had least 
cause to expect it, the intervention he had been praying for 
developed. 

A profane gale of altercation swept in on ^em from 
without, through the open door. Jed, in the act of stepping 
forward to begin hostilities, paused, turned his head and 
stopped, listening intently. The sounds of verbal strife aug- 
mented. The men in the room shifted uneasily, their eyes 
questioning one another, their ears intent to lose no spoken 
word. 

"An' I tell ye," shouted a hoarse voice, "I saw itl" 

"Then ye lie, ye swivel-eyed son of a biscuitrshoodn' 
sea-cook!" 

The other's speech was drawling and manifestly intended 
to affront? in which, let it be remarked, it succeedied ad- 
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mirably. A dull thud reached their ears, followed by a 
snarling ydp. A man standing just within the door 
addressed the room excitedly. 

"It's Lem Perkins an' that squint-eyed cook from the 
Novy Scotiaman — quick, boys, or we'll miss the fun!" 

The speaker, suiting action to words, turned and leaped 
out, and he was followed with a rush by the others. A 
fight in progress is worth a dozen in ^e making, any day. 
Big Jed's affair would keep. Mainstram heaved a grateful 
sigh and rose. 

As big Jed lurched hopefully through the door in the 
wake of his speeding cohorts, a hand descended on his 
shoulder and he found himself halted; not alone arrested 
in his progress, but incontinently swerved sharply to the 
right. Turning belligerently, he beheld the lawyer at his 
elbow. Already they were around the comer of the Hall 
and out of eye-shot of the joy-filled, frenzied cluster of 
men who were encouraging the gladiators to their utter- 
most. 

••What in heU!"— Jed began. 

"Rambo, listen sharp!" Mainstram spoke with cool au- 
diority, "I want you to take a little walk with me, now — 
alone." 

"Oh, ye do?" Jed sneered. "Waal, I'll attend to yer 
little affair all in due time; but afore I do, I'm a-goin' to 
set in at that mill that's goin' on " 

"Ah," said Mainstram with an amused laugh, "just as 
I thought — ^you're afraid to be caught outside the sight of 
your friends." 

This well-timed taunt brought the big native up stock 
stilL A glare of rage filled his eyes. "G)me on," he flung 
back over his shoulder, turning and plunging off through 
die bushes, "we'll see pretty damn soon who's scairt!" 

Mainstram followed like his shadow, and presently they 
debouched upon a little field, a miniature amphitheater, 
palely lit by the rays of the moon. 
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Mainstram had gained his point. At last he had Jed 
alone ; he had enticed him with a subterfuge, but what mat- 
ter so long as he could prevent the fight. It would be di£B- 
cult to avoid, certainly, but he must think of Laola and the 
doctor. After all, two men may settle in private affairs 
that could not by any possibility be amicably arranged in 
^e presence of witnesses. 

''Look here, Rambo," began Mainstram, lighting a agar 
rette and at the same time keeping a wary eye upon ^e 
big fisherman, "I think that now we're alone — ^you and I— • 
we oug^t to be able to settle this little misunderstanding 
without any trouble." 

''Certain ye kin," Jed agreed promptly, peeling off his 
coat and commencing to roll the shirt sleeves back from his 
massive arm, "no trouble at all, right here an' now!" 

"I don't mean that way," Mainstram told, him, "for had 
I intended being drawn into a shindy of the sort you are 
preparing for, I shouldn't have taken die trouble to get you 
out here; we could have settled without bothering to take 
this walk." 

"Waal, I'm ready!" Jed announced, squaring off in a 
clumsy way diat would have amused the expert boxer before 
him had the circumstances been otherwise. 

But just at this moment Mainstram saw nothing humor- 
ous in the situation. Either big Jed was more obtuse than 
he had imagined or more drunk, for the lawyer's remarks 
had apparently made no dent upon his comprehension. 
Mainstram changed tactics. 

"Look here, Rambo," he demanded, "what is all this 
about, anyhow? I mean, why should we fight — ^what's the 
idea?" 

"What be we here for?" countered Jed craftily. 

"To discuss this thing " began Mainstram. 

"Discuss — hell !" The giant native spat scornfully. **Yc 
asked me out yerself — said I was scairt " 

'Rot!" Mainstram became sli^tly impatient "That 
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was just a bluff to get you clear of that crow4 of blood- 
suckers back there." He waved his hand in the direction of 
the Hall which loomed behind them through the trees. "I 
know you are not afraid of me or any other man." 

**What did ye say so fer?" persisted Jed. 

''Just to stop you from thrusting a fight on me where I 
couldn't avoid it/' Mainstram informed him good-naturedly. 
"Now, if you can give me a single good sound reason why 
we should come to blows I'll accommodate you — otherwise 
we'll shake hands and stop this foolishness." 

**Waal," diarged Jed, "y« ^cd to cut me out with my 
girl." 

'This is absurd, Rambo. Who tried to put such a notion 
in youT head?" 

**Yc danced with her every set, didn't ye?" 

"And if I did, what's that prove? I'm a stranger here, 
and save for Miss Howard I don't know a single girl. 
What was I to do?" 

Jed cogitated the remark a moment and then readied 
down and searched his coat for the plug he invariably em- 
ployed when ddibcrating any matter of undue gravity. 
After biting off a generous measure, he favored the lawyer 
widi a protracted stare. 

"Judy's my girl," he stated at last, "an* I don't let no 
one dance with her 'thout my leave. Ye done it — not oncet, 
but three 'r four times." 

"Just suppose, Rambo," Huntleigh Mainstram argued, 
"that you went to the city and attended one of our affairs 
whidi arc run under different rules from those you know. 
Suppose, through your ignorance of city forms and customs, 
you did something that we blamed you for. And then we 
were to find out how matters stood — that you hadn't in- 
tended harm and so on — ^would it be fair of us to still held 
you responsible? I'll leave it to you." 

"Waal," admitted Jed doubtfully, "the way ye put it, 
I dunno as it would." 
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"That being the case,** Mainstram went on, 'Svhen I tell 
you that I did not wish to trespass on your rights and that 
what I did was done in rank ignorance of your way of 
looking at it, and that I am most sorry to have acted in a 
way that could be misconstrued, don't you think you're 
man enough to accept the apology and overlook the matter f 

Big Jed shifted his plug uncomfortably. "Waal, mebby/' 
Then with a hopeful gleam in his eye, added, "but 3re said 
I was scairt to come out alone with ye. Yer a fine, up- 
standin' bang-up size of a man, an' I'd jist Uke to have a 
turn with ye fer the fun o' the thing I S'pose we put 'em 
up?" 

As he spoke, Jed again placed himself on guard and 
squared ofiE in front of the lawyer. Mainstram smiled and 
shook his head. 

I'll be perfectly frank with you, Rambo," he announced, 
if I indulged in a little scrap as you suggest, I'd have to 
pack my grip to-morrow and leave the Doctor's house. 
Neither he nor Miss Howard would pardon such a thing 
from me. The doctor, like myself, is a city man ; and borne, 
we don't go in for this sort of thing when we escort a 
lady to a dance. Moreover, the Howards would take it as 
a personal affront if a guest of theirs should allow himsdf 
to be drawn into a row in the neighborhood. They wouldn't 
blame you, Rambo — they'd blame me. So I'm sure you 
have enough respect for them, as I have, not to place them, 
through me, in a nasty position." 

Big Jed stood a moment, uncertain, and then nodding, 
began to roll down his sleeves. "All right," he agreed, "we'll 
let it go at that." 

Huntleigh Mainstram drew a long breath of relief. 
"Shake on it, Rambo," he suggested. 

"Sure." 

Facing each other, hands clasped, big Jed in a spirit of 
rou^ jest put forth his huge strength. He was perfectly 
friendly, now; but he wished to show this man from tht 
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city the power of his hand — let him know thus tactfully 
from what he had escaped. But in a very few seconds the 
sweat began to bead the big native's brow, for Mainstram's 
long, muscular fingers had wound themselves around his 
hand like a constrictor and slowly and implacably crushed 
the resistance from his numbing knuckles. All in an in- 
stant, without pushing the advantage too far, the lawyer 
relaxed his grasp. 

"Ill tell you what, Rambo," he remarked, thrusting his 
hand through the other's arm and starting him gently in 
the direction of the Hall, "have you a set of boxing gloves?" 

"No. But I know where I kin git some." 

"Well, then, you get them and come over to the doctor's 
any afternoon when I'm around, and I'll give you some 
lessons. They might come in handy — ^5rou can't tell." 

Jed cast a shrewd glance at the city man. The open 
air and the prolonged discussion had to a large extent driven 
the alcohol from his brain. He was sufficiently normal now 
to begin to wonder what would have happened had they not 
arrived at a peaceful agreement. 

"All right, I'll go ye," he rumbled. "What say abaout 
to-morrow?" 

"Suits me perfectly. And one thing more, Rambo; 111 
be careful not to ask Miss Pringle to dance again " 

"Hold hard, matey!" Big Jed pulled up short. "I ain*t 
no half-way critter. Ye jist dance with Judy all ye've a 
mind ; we've settled that between us — ^me an' you." 

"All right," Mainstram gave in ; "but see here, Rambo ; 
what about the rest of them? They'll be handing you a 
big laugh if I do—" 

Big Jed swore softly. "I hope to God they do," he 
added, with a gleam of hope in his eye. 

Curious stares greeted the entry of the two big men as 
they appeared together in the Hall. Neither, it was prompt- 
ly noted, bore signs of strife; seeing which, die Boothbay 
smack-man addressed a neighbor in disgust. 
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"All hot air," he averred, "that big beef is! A man that 
won't take a chanct fer his girl's got a heart like a last 
year's lemon." 

"Partners fer the Virginny Reel!" sang the voice of 
Captain Turner, 

"Say, Mr. Mainstram," big Jed called out so that all 
could hear, "please take Judy out fer this set an' tell her 
to keep the next one fer me." Mainstram nodded and 
started for the door, when Jed added, "Tell her I'd dance 
this with her myself, only I got to learn this here soft-shell 
Boothbay big-mouth a lesson on mindin' his own business.^ 

As the lawyer passed in, glancing back over his shoulder, 
he saw his late adversary grapple with the smackman and 
thrust him out of doors and followed him with the fero- 
dous eagerness of a bull terrier after a rat. 



CHAPTER VI 

Lao LA, whose curiosity was now at high pitch, had no 
opportunity to question Mainstram until they were once 
more aboard the fliedermaus and homeward bound, for 
on the mile-long walk from the Hall to the pier where 
their boat was moored they accompanied many couples 
whose destinations lay along the same route. But they no 
sooner cast off and started the motor when she demanded 
particulars. Mainstram suppUed them without elaboration. 

"I was dreadfully worried," she confessed, when he had 
concluded, "when I found out that you and Jed had dis- 
appeared together; all the men were speculating " 

"I can imagine," said Mainstram, "and I'm exceedingly 
sorry to have caused you any anxiety. But there was really 
nodiing to fret over; Jed*s not a bad fellow at all " 

"Of course he isn't; but he wasn't himself to-nig^t. 
That's why I was upset" 

"But I told you before that I'd keep out of trouble," 
Mainstram reminded her. 

"I know you did. But I'm not a fool. If Jed had gone 
too far — as he might easily have done except for the inter- 
ruption you spoke of — ^you would have had no choice; and 
it would have been exceedingly disagreeable." 

"I know it," he admitted ; "but that's all gone and over, 
now — no use to worry; Jed is my fast friend and ally — so 
much so that he's coming over to your place to-morrow 
afternoon to take a course of instruction in the science of 
the so-called *manly art,' a branch of education of which I 
fear he is familiar only with the barest rudiments." 

"You mean you're going to teach him boxing?" the girl's 
voice was surprised. 

loi 
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**I owe him something for his good nature to-night," said 
Mainstram, chuckling. ''So I shall be able to kill two birds 
with one stone: get a little healthful exercise for myself 
and at the same time teach your big native friend a bag 
full of tricks. There's no harm done, is there?" 

"No," she said after a moment's thought, "I can't sec 
where there is any — only, you must be careful not to get 
him angry." 

Huntleigh Mainstram smiled at the notion and then fell 
silent. Laola watched him furtively as he sat hunched up 
on the gunwale of the little launch, and a feeling of admira- 
tion for the man and his good nature and large self-control 
swept over her, for she knew that he had been sorely tried. 

"Say, Miss Laola!" Mainstram gave unexpected voice 
to his reflections, "I can't help thinking of that Judy girl." 

Laola turned her peculiar eyes upon him for an instant, 
then looked ahead, apparently intent upon the course she 
was steering. "Indeed," she replied, carelessly. "And what 
do you think of her ?" 

"Honestly, I don't know," he admitted. "I told you 
once that I was an egoist; but I assure you my suspicions 
in this case have nothing to do with that trait. Judy, I 
firmly believe, was trying to flirt with me, or I am mightily 
mistaken." 

"Then you should be flattered," commented Laola with- 
out emphasis. "Judy is the most beautiful girl on the Bay." 

Mainstram brushed aside her mild sarcasm impatiently. 
"No, I am not flattered — I am only curious. Really, it 
only just occurred to me now — that's the strange part of it. 
I never thought of it while we were dancing; but she has 
such a strange way of staring at one — so unblinkingly. A 
woman of our world wouldn't act that way, even if she 
was interested in a man." 

"Clearly," remarked Laola, turning her head to hide 
the smile which twitched at her lips, "she was smitten with 
your charm. The poor little country maid." 
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"Rubbish !" said Mainstram, conscious of his companion's 
attitude. "Please be serious, Miss Laola; I mean, don't 
make a greater joke of me than I am. That girl — frank- 
ly — a superb animal; nothing more. You know what I 
mean." 

After the words had escaped him he was nonplussed, 
shocked at his frankness. He had forgotten that Laola was 
but a girL In spite of all her superior training and educa- 
tion, she was still a woman; and he had cause to fear that 
he had spoken both unwisely and too freely. Therefore 
her sudden assumption of seriousness startled him. But she 
replied at once in even tone of voice. 

"Poor Judy! She cannot very well help herself — can't 
help being what she is. I don't suppose you, as a man, have 
ever delved very deep into the nature of women, though I 
dare say you believe you have — most men do, I'm told." 

'Just in what way do you mean?" he asked. 

1 mean you take things for granted about womankind 
in general." Laola hesitated as if considering her words 
and then went on: "Judy here is a woman just like myself 
— like countless others — only, let us say, more elemental, 
less sophisticated — more natural, if you prefer. Funda- 
mentally, wc are endowed with much the same natures as 
men — only circumstances and the decrees of conventionality 
as worked out by society through the ages have made us 
wary." 

Mainstram lighted his last cigarette and tossed the box 
overboard, thoughtfully watching it drop astern in the phos- 
phorescent wake of the onrushing Fliedermaus. 

*Why wary?" he demanded, after an interval. 

*Afe we not the hunted ones?" she asked. "And then, 
Mr. Mainstram, you must bear in mind the fact that we 
alone — ^we women — bear the brunt of a mistake wher made. 
I speak in the broad social sense. You men are granted 
liberties which you very well know would condemn a woman 
for all time ; and when you have sown what you are pleased 
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to call your 'wild oats' you may return to the fold, purified, 
sober and unashamed; and not only that, but there b a deal 
of rejoicing over the sinner repentant; but for us— there is 
no back trail." 

"I suppose you are right," conceded Mainstram, his senti- 
ments divided between admiration and surprise. "But you 
are generalizing, if I may say so. We were speaking more 
^>ecifically of Judy." 

''I merely laid stress on the status of woman at large in 
order to make you see wherein this girl differs from the 
conventional woman you know best." Laola waved a slim 
hand in the direction of the mainland which loomed faintly 
behind over the shimmering moon-lit bosom of the bay. "She 
is free, that Judy back there — free, natural, untrammeled 
by conventional laws which restrain women in more ad- 
vanced commum'ties. I wonder if I can make you compre- 
hend just what I mean?" 

Mainstram gazed at his little companion with more than 
a trace of wonder in his keen eyes. The idea of such a 
discussion seemed in no little degree extraordinary to him; 
but the seriousness of her manner convinced him that he 
could speak safely to her brain, however incongruous the 
theme under <iiscussion to one of her years. 

He opened his mouth to continue, but at this instant they 
arrived at the home cove. Thereafter Laola kept him too 
busy in the mooring and snugging down of the boat to allow 
him further conversation except as to the affairs in hand. 

In fact, it was not until the following evening that the 
topic was again introduced, and then, to his secret surprise, 
by the girl herself and in the presence of her father. They 
had just finished supper and adjourned to the living-room 
where a bright drift-fire crackled in the fine old fire-place, 
throwing its warm red glow over the room. Mainstram 
and his host had lighted their pipes, and the latter, who was 
leaning against the mantel, referred to the dancing party 
of the night before. 
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"What kind of a time did you children have? I was in 
bed before you returned and you were off fishing this mom" 
ing before I arose." 

Mainstram smiled and cast a side-long glance at Laola, 
who took it upon herself to explain what had happened. 
Dr. Howard listened attentively and nodded several times 
during the recital. 

'*You did very well," he commented with approval "It 
w^ould never have done to get mixed up in anything of that 
sort. My man Edwards tells me that big Jed was over 
here during the middle of the afternoon and that you and 
he went into executive session down in the boat-shed with 
a pair of boxing-gloves." The doctor's habitually grave 
expression relaxed to one of ^niling enquiry. ''Was it a 
deferred settlement of last night's disagreement?" 

"By no means. Doctor," Mainstram assured him, going 
into explanation. "We began to-day, that is all." The 
lawyer grinned reminiscently and laid aside his pipe. "Of 
course, following the rule of instructors, I first demonstrated 
to my pupil that I had something to impart." 

The doctor's eyes began to twinkle. "I see," said he, 
dryly. 

"I told him I had to try him out first, to know where 
to begin; and after I had concluded the preliminaries, Jed 
was good enough to tell me that he was glad we had patched 
things up last night in a friendly spirit, which I took in the 
light of a compliment. Hereafter, the lessons will go along 
very nicely for Jed is highly ambitious to learn. Well," 
he concluded, "all's well that ends well, and I'm glad that 
everything turned out as it did. I could have landed in a 
peck of trouble, which shows that it isn't good sense to risk 
one's wei^t upon thin ice without knowing how much 
water is beneath." 

"Perfectly true," observed the doctor. "You were not in 
any sense conversant with the code practiced down here; 
but in many ways, Mainstram, it doesn't differ so very 
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estentially from the one we know. Judy and Jed are 'keep- 
in* company' and in these parts that is tantamount to wear- 
ing a sign printed with 'hands off/ " 

Laola looked up. ''I was trying yesterday to make Mr. 
Mainstram comprehend the local view-point, father. He 
thought Judy was flirting with him — and she really was, 
too — ^which explains some of Jed's ire, by the way; only 
after he talked with Mr. Mainstram Jed realized that it 
must have been all on Judy's side, so he philosophically dis- 
counted that." 

"Poor Judy," murmured the doctor. **Well, I'm afraid 
it's in the blood." 

Twice had Mainstram heard the term "poor Judy." It 
began to puzzle him, but he was loath to ask questions. 
Presently the doctor resumed, thoughtfully. 

"Judy is a book in herself, Mainstram — one which, if 3rou 
were a physician or psychologist, you would read with in- 
terest. As it is, you are a lawyer and accustomed to weigh- 
ing evidence; so suppose you have a look at the facts — 
Laola and I have often discussed them. If we look at a 
hypothetical case thus, a murder, say, is but the physical 
manifestation of a moral obliquit}^ — temporary or other- 
wise — an effect produced by a cause, isn't it?" 

Mainstram contented himself with an affirmative nod. 

The doctor resumed: "Judy is merely a case of effiect 
Morally she could commit no sin — no natural sin, I mean — 
which could condemn her in my eyes. If we want to be fair 
to diis girl we must consider her history. So far as science 
has taught us, there are but two elements affecting the lives 
of humans — heredity first, and possibly least — though many 
eminent authorities differ in this regard — and environment. 
Personally, I lay greater stress on the latter; but certainly 
all of us agree that the two, combined, form the key-note 
of human tendency. Do you follow me?" 

"Certainly, Doctor. That is perfectly logical — nobobdy 
with common sense would gainsay it." 
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**Wcll, then, take any one of the three of us, here," con- 
tinued Dr. Howard, "and what have we? First, people 
rightly born — so far as it is possible under existing social 
conditions — second, we have emphatically been subjected to 
the best environment procurable — I mean education and 
general associations, social and otherwise, living conditions, 
and even physical hygiene. Isn't it so?" 

"I should judge that to be true," replied Mainstram. 

"Now take Judy's case. Uncle Jim's boy Warry — that's 
Judy's father — ^was accounted one of the roughest all-round 
men on the bay. He fought whenever opportunity offered 
and for the pure joy of it; he was a virile, healthy animal 
with all the appetites of one, and he gratified them with a 
complete disregard for natural laws. He had his way with 
women; and rum had its way with him — damning him 
eventually, as certainly as he sent the souls of cotmtless 
women to perdition; but, I antidpate " 

"Even for the worst man," went on the doctor a moment 
later after having lighted his cigar, "there is tucked away 
somewhere on this earth a mate. So Warry found his at 
last. Strangely enough, she was a city woman. Warry met 
her during one of his lurid sprees in Boston, where his vessel 
had put in to discharge a hold-load of cod and haddock 
fresh from the Georges. She was in a brothel. Two more 
trips Warry made ; and then, as he could not put this woman 
out of his head, he finally went back and married her, sub- 
sequently he brought her home to the old house on the hill, 
where the Pringles still live, overlooking the cove. Poor 
little thing! — so frail and beautiful. I never saw her, but 
from her pictures she must have been exquisite." 

Mainstram coughed. "Why *poor little thing,' Doctor?" 
he demanded. "If, as you say, she was that sort," his 
shoulders shrugged expressively, "it seems to me that she 
was very fortunate to get an honest man, even a rougjh one. 
What better could she expect? Why pity her?" 

"I pity heTj just as I pity her daughter," Dr. Howard 
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replied slowly; "just as I pity all women who have been 
perverted by circumstances — and men. Was Warry Prin- 
gle less guilty than she — after the life he had led? And 
yet," a queer twisted smile struggled at the physician's 
bearded lips, "and yet, you just alluded to him as an 'hon- 
est man/ What was she? Just some frail flower, Main- 
stram, plucked hy the careless passer-by and tossed aside — 
its fragrance gone. And yet the pluckers ever pass along 
the path, and in their wake the wild-flowers wither and 
fade. It's an abhorrent system, I tell you!" 

"But why do they continue to yield — these flowers?" 
asked Mainstram, curious to know what the doctor's further 
views might be. "They must know the rules of the game — 
the penalty they must pay." 

"God knows ! Fm sure from our point of view, the cause 
is obscure, unless we take the pains — ^which few of us do — 
to change the angle of our visions." The doctor rose and 
took a few restless turns up and down the room, and then 
came to a sudden halt before the younger man. "Look at it 
this way, Mainstram," said he. "It is inherent in all of 
us to believe in our immunity from consequences — else there 
would probably be no criminals; for instance, you know 
death to be a state that exists — ^you see it daily taking its 
grim toll from those about you — and yet, in your heart of 
hearts I don't think you conceive of it as a matter personal 
to yourself — and inexorable." 

"Really, Doctor," Mainstram's brows contracted in 
thought, "absurd and illogical as the admission may appear, 
it is a fact — I can readily apply the principle of death to 
either of you ; but with the consciousness of my own present 
strength and well-being I cannot reconcile myself to it " 

"There you arc, then," said the alienist triumphantly, 
"but you really know, if you give the matter serious thought, 
that you are doomed to die; but you really never dwell 
upon the matter, and none of your actions are influenced 
by the fear of it. That is the best way to answer your 
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question as to why certain women yield to what they 
should regard as a deathblow to all they hold most dear." 

Mainstram slowly refilled his pipe, but made no com- 
ment. 

**We call ourselves civilized," proceeded Hovrard. "Bah I 
an empty word for the most part. But, mark me well, sir, 
we are approaching a better understanding of the term. As 
yet it is vague — in fact, we are groping blindly in the dark 
of a hundred centuries of prejudice, torpidity, moral turpi- 
tude and blind ignorance, feeling our way through its murk 
towards a seeming-distant spark of light which guides our 
course, but is not yet sufficiently brilliant to enable us to 
detect all the refuse over which our faltering feet must 
pick their way; hence, ever and anon, we fall — ^most al- 
ways never to rise again. 

''Suffragel What is it? A mere matter of votes? By 
no means, my dear young man ! At least, not as I view it. 
Suffrage is a chess-board on which the larger issues of 
progress and the fulfillment of human progress is being 
worked out— call it problems, if you prefer. Do you take 
the cry going up from a world of women to have significance 
in a political way? No, no!" The doctor shook his head. 
'Thb is a movement, I tell you, towards an ultimate better 
mode of living. Themselves, these suffrage pioneers, have 
little realization of the efiFect of their efforts — they are too 
close to the immediate toil — too mucked up with the grime 
of foundation building, to guess clearly at what the per- 
qjcctive of the years shall reveal." 

As the doctor paused he knew that Mainstram had lis- 
tened with all his ears, losing no word of his utterance. In 
some vague way he felt he was gazing upon the soul of the 
man he held in such great veneration; and what he beheld 
was white, clean and pure as ether. He wanted to hear 
more, for this was no abstruse philosophy. What Dr. How- 
ard had told him was from the inner consciousness of a 
man remarkable for his knowledge of the world of men 
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and science; and perhaps because of his great comprehen- 
sion his view was kindly and generous. 

"Then you seriously believe, Doctor/* he said musingly, 
"that there is an analogy between this movement and a 
higher standard of living — I mean morally, as well as 
politically." 

"Undoubtedly I However, I only introduced the subject 
in a subjective sense — employing it as a vehicle to carry on 
my other contention. Equality is a matter of justice. It 
should apply to every one, sex irrespective. Legally, men 
and women are equal. Politically, they are not. Woman 
is equally subject to the laws as man, but she may not have 
her share in the framing of them. And in the breaking of 
certain moral codes, she alone must bear the burden — man 
is totally exempt. Women may or may not definitely realize 
this ; but I consider it one of the underlying causes of their 



unrest." 



Laola, who had been listening intently, nodded: " But, 
father, what about Judy — you were leading up to her, were 
you not?'* 

"Surely I was," exclaimed the doctor, "but somehow you 
youngsters got me switched off on a side-track. Judy, then, 
comes in the category we alluded to a moment ago : a human ' 
flower without cognizance of the moral law. In her pecul- 
iar way she is cleaner than many women of more exalted 
position in life. You cannot truthfully call her immoral — 
for that implies the breaking of a moral code, and as we 
understand it, she has none; she is just a healthy animal 
and hence elementally natural. If you are to judge her 
fairly, we must begin by remembering this fact: we must 
do so, bearing in mind what I have told you of her parents 
and her surroundings." 

"That's all rig^t as far as it goes. Doctor," interrupted 
Mainstram, "but what about this environment you speak 
of? You said, if I remember, that association counted for 
more than predisposition itself." 
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"Well, it docs, as a matter of fact; but suppose, for ex- 
ample, that heredity predisposes a person in a certain direc^ 
don, and then the subsequent surroundings confirm that 
tendency, what then?" 

**Wcll, in that event, it's rather a hopeless case," the 
lawyer conceded. 

Dr. Howard nodded: "Exactly! No matter how strong 
the pre-natal influence, one may escape if subjected to the 
proper living conditions afterwards. A child of phthisical 
parents can be removed to a healthy climate and thereafter 
never show the least disposition to inheritance; but if, after 
birth, it were reared in the lower East Side tenement district 
in which it first saw the light it would almost certainly 
fall a victim. With morality as with tuberculosis: Judy 
has never left her environment." 

"But," remonstrated Mainstram, "what's the matter with 
this place? Look at Cap'n Pringle and that nice old wife 
of his! And all the rest of the folks — a thoroughly re- 
q>ectable lot to judge from appearances — the ones I've met." 

The doctor shook his head sadly: "You have met — ^you 
will meet — down here very few who can afford to throw 
stones at Judy. That's what I meant, sir." 

"Do you mean to tell me," cried the lawyer, astonbhed, 
"that this girl is no exception, then, to the general rule 
hereabouts?" 

"Just that. But you must look at the thing as it exists. 
These Bay folk are primitive. You must remember that 
the motor-boat is an institution of hardly more than i 
decade ; in fact, it has hardly been in general use that long. 
This may have no significance to you until you stop and 
think that, prior to its introduction, most of this Bay was 
absolutely cut off from the outside world. There are towns 
like Bath and Portland and Brunswick now accessible to peo- 
ple who have only a few hours' time — accessible by the grace 
of gasolene. These same folk in the sailing days almost 
never knew what an outing was, never rubbed elbows with 
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strangers. This applies particularly to our women, for the 
men of course fished and carried their catch to market 

"Now," went on the doctor, "it is different, as I said. 
After work-hours a party will tumble into a launch and run 
up the New Meadows River to Bath and go to see the 
moving pictures and be back in a few hours. But, before, 
they were for the most part isolated — and sufficient unto 
themselves. They grew in, not out — contracted unto them- 
selves mote and more until they came to regard strangers 
almost as enemies. Of course, this is passing now, to a 
certain extent; but still, among the middle-aged and oldef 
inhabitants, a spirit of distrust lingers. Now, to go back, 
what was the logical result? Partly through dislike of 
out-siders and also because these strangers didn't show up 
at the psychological time, intermarriages began. You know 
what that means! Whole communities united in the blood* 
bond — inbred. Cousins marrying, half-brother and half- 
sister living together; mere adolescents assuming the bur- 
dens of parenthood. For instance, I don't think there is 
a single girl in this neighborhood of the natives who has 
passed the age of sixteen without marrying — or needing to 
be married." The doctor paused and stroked his beard 
thoughtfully, then asked: "Can you understand Judy better 
now? I mean, can yoi| look on her as something infinitely 
beyond our narrow critics? Can you not see that she is 
blameless?" 

Never before had Mainstram been through such a half- 
hour of liuman interest; never made to feel and think as 
these simple words of the doctor which had painted yet so 
graphically the conditions making for what had been to his 
mind an unsolvable enigma. 

"Father and I," Mainstram turned as Laola's clear, mel- 
low, low-pitched voice took up the thread, "we know them, 
their faults, their good points; they have many of both — 
we love them. Their very greatest fault, perhaps, is that 
of suspicion. They exercise it against me; or would, for 
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instance, if you and I went around very much together. 
But can you really blame them, since their view-point is 
inspired from within their own consciences?" 

Mainstram, fairly taken aback by such a query from a 
mere girl whom he knew to be as pure as ever maid was 
pure, was at a loss for suitable reply. Presently she went 
on: 

*T, cannot. Just as you, with all your superior education 
and enlightenment, stood ready to judge them by your stan- 
dards, so they would quite naturally weigh us and our 
actions by their standard." 

"Logical, I must allow," confessed Mainstram, "but I 
don't like the notion of their — er — ^judging you by them- 
selves." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders: "Are we the edu- 
cated people we are if we should mind this sort of thing 
from such a source?" 

"Perhaps not. I dare say you are right. Doctor. But, 
I can't fancy going on being interested in and liking that 



sort" 



«< 



'A thief suspects an honest man," commented the doctor, 
lighting a fresh cigar. "And all evil-doers look askance 
upon the innocent. It is a natural inclination. If these 
Bay folk were to look hardly upon us we could not logically 
blame them. It is the most difficult thing in life to seriously 
consider another better than one's self." 

"Well," said Mainstram, slowly refilling his pipe, "some 
one must be to blame for this condition." 

"That, my dear sir, is perfectly true." The doctor sud- 
denly smote one clenched fist into the palm of his free hand. 
"By gad, sir! Blame there is, a-plenty! These people, here 
— the ones we've been speaking of — ^what have they of life, 
of education, of advantages? Nothing! Absolutely noth- 
ing! Throughout this broad land we have a thousand places 
where conditions parallel these — where the people are al- 
lowed to rot in a state of vicious ignorance on the veij 
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borders of enlightenment. Here, our school S3rstem is rot- 
ten and utterly inefficient — hardly, for die most part, wortfi 
the name. And yet, money is collected daily and sent out of 
this country to christianize heathens who are better relig- 
ionists than we; money is sent hourly out of diis country 
in behalf of foreign missions, for foreign-this and foreign- 
that, while within our own borders native Americans are 
allowed to rot and go to seed. A fine, fearless people, too, 
who need only the opportunity — so very little chance, even I 
Seriously, Mainstram, here lies a great work." 

''And why has no one taken it up?" 

"Why?" Dr. Howard laughed shortly; "because, as I 
hinted, it hasn't the foreign and hence the romantic touch 
which attaches to the sound of Borneo or Siam, or some 
other heathen placet And besides, paradoxical though it 
may appear, no real, sensible, worthy venture ever enlists 
the S3anpathy that so readily springs to support weak-kneed 
enterprises which — even if successful — ^would better the 
world no whit." 

"I hadn't thought of it before in just that light," re- 
marked the lawyer pensively, "but I shouldn't wonder but 
that your theory is the correct one." 

"Of course it is," exclaimed Dr. Howard. "As a matter 
of fact, I am pretty well-posted in the matter of up-lift 
organizations. I know what Fm speaking of. The cause 
of the trouble is that our system, nationally and even inter- 
nationally, is so vast and so ramified that it steps on its 
own feet. Our charities are myriad and fired like the charge 
of a shot-gun, scattering and spreading over a vast field — 
penetrating very little beneath the surface. That is the 
trouble." 

Mainstram nodded : "You have diagnosed the complaint," 
he observed, "now what would you advise as a remedy ?" 

"Concentration," said the doctor. "I should recommend 
the conserving of our forces and their application to our 
own needs and requirements, nationally — within the coua- 
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try. Let us look after ourselves for a while — rill we clean 
up. It would be carried out but a short time before the 
e£Fect would be noriceable. All these millions of dollars 
now squandered by well-meaning imbeciles on the unfor- 
tunate of the world at large with inappreciable effect would, 
if expended on our own needy fellow-citizens, increase 
American worth and efHciency a thousand per cent." 

"Well," interjected Mainstram, "in just what manner, 
precisely, would you recommend such disbursements? Cloth- 
ing, food, industrial work-shops offering employment to the 
unemployed, or what?" 

Dr. Howard rose and took a turn before the hearth, then 
glanced at his watch. "It*$ getring late," he remarked. "No 
and yes to your questions. To feed and clothe a man gratis 
will undermine his self-respect and make an incompetent of 
him. Ready employment is better. But most important, 
I consider education. For one thing — and bear in mind I 
am speaking with reference more especially directed to the 
country districts, particularly isolated communities like this 
— the school situation ought to be overhauled. There should 
be compulsory attendance and so on. Half the fathers down 
here keep their boys after they are strong enough to crank 
an engine to go out lobstering with them. Compulsory 
attendance at school would stop that. But the most impor* 
tant thing is the library." 

"You agree with Carnegie, then " the lawyer began. 

"Carnegie does very well, but he doesn't get down to 
what I have in mind. He caters to the cities and big towns 
that have good libraries of their own. What we need is 
libraries throughout these little jerk-water out-lying places. 
Not marble palaces, but simple little wood affairs with a 
few hundred decent books. There is a psychological anal- 
ogy between mere reading and die desire for better things. 
Books are mentally stimulating. For instance, these fisher- 
folk read little, if at all, as a class; and the same is good 
broadly speaking of the Southern mountaineer. This con- 
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didon is largely due to the fact that they have no books. 
Here and there one falb into their hands; and of course 
it is generally of the sort that will do them no good. But 
let them have a little library handy and they will read 
and you would see within a decade a tremendous di£Ference 
in the mental calibre of the people at large. The country- 
man is naturally more impressionable than he of the city, 
and usually a deeper thinker. This is natural, as he has 
much time on his hands in which to chew the cud of reflec- 
tion. Give him something to mull over, mentally, and you 
will soon have a man who will be a credit to the state." 

The doctor ceased speaking, and for a space they all sat 
in silence. Mainstram was secretly surprised at the fire 
with which his host had expressed his views. The revela- 
tion that this quiet man with mind at once so keen and 
polished, this scientist who by very reason of his philosophy 
was almost, if not quite, an agnostic, could be so worked 
up and speak with such heart-gripping sincerity on such a 
theme, was to Mainstram no less beautiful than it was 
astonishing. The young lawyer had so far met few altruists 
who were not both vbionary in their hopes and absurd in 
their demands. But the doctor's statement of the case was 
indeed logical, and his spoken plan of betterment possessed 
the virtue of simplicity. Education for everybody 1 At 
home first — then abroad! 



CHAPTER VII 

1 WO laundies, almost bow and bow, raced together into 
West Cove. They had maintained the same position, 
one to the other, since they had weighed anchor ofiF Seguin 
Grounds, eight miles distant 

"Can't you tinker the mixture for another turn or two, 
Jed?'* Laola was guiding the course of the boat, and as 
she spoke, Rambo bent over the carburetor and manipulated 
the needle-valve. "Good work!" she cried, "she's going 
better 1 We'll take some of the conceit out of Uncle Jim, 
yet!" 

"He needs it, Laoly!** agreed Jed with a wide grin; "the 
old codger thinks he's got the fastest bottom in the Cove! 
We're two lengths ahead, naow!" Laola Howard glanced 
over her shoulder and waved a commiserating hand. 

"Good-by, folks!" she called, "we'll wait for you at 
the pier! Oh, my!" she went on, turning to Jed, "Mr:^ 
Mainstram is shouting his lungs out with excitement trying 
to get Uncle Jim to tune her up! He loses a five-pound 
box of candy on this race !" 

Jed chuckled and threw off the spark. A moment later 
as they breasted the wharf he dexterously connected it again, 
catching the last dying revolution of the fly-wheel and re- 
versing the motor, thus bringing the boat to a graceful stop. 
An instant later. Uncle Jim hove alongside, duplicating the 
maneuver and sputtering excuses. 

"Never could hev done it, Jed!" he explained, "never in 
this world, unless my enjine hadn't a-went back on me jist 
cs we drew in nigh- Why, I kept her choked daown all 
along till jist a quarter of a mile back " 

"That's what they all say," interjected Jed, good- 
oaturedly. 

117 
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"Be a sport, Uncle Jim," counseled Laola, shaking a 
finger at die defeated contestant. "You know Jed won, hands 
down; and besides," she added with malicious gravity, "to 
make matters worse, you had a bad pilot." 

"Well, I like that I" Mainstram protested in an aggrieved 
voice. 

"Young man," said the captain, "don't ever go for to ex- 
pect mercy from a woman when she has 3re where she kin 
rub it in; 'tain*t in a woman's nater» in spite o* what them 
high-falutin' poet sharks says." 

"Well, I lose the candy anyway," remarked Mainstram, 
"but if the bet had been on which was to land the largest 
fish I think I'd have won, eh, Cap'n?" 

"Won easy, dead easy," afHrmed Uncle Jim, bending 
down into the kid; "what say, mates," he demanded, drag- 
ging the prize into view, "ain't a whopper?" 

"He'll top seventy pound or I'm a highlanderl" Jed ex- 
claimed after hefting the fish with a view to gauging its 
weight. "Biggest cod I've seed ketched in these parts, 
along-shore ways. He must have drifted in from the 
Banks." 

"Waal," remarked Captain Pringle, "it's a-gittin* late 
an' in consequence, I'm a-gittin' kinda sharp-set" He turned 
to Laola and went on hospitably : "You folks better come up 
to the house along o' me an' set in at table." 

"No, thank you. Uncle Jim," Laola refused. "I want 
to wash up and change. I think we'll go home." 

"Thanks awfully for the sport, Cap'n; it's the best day 
I ever had," said Mainstram, stepping forward and un- 
hitching the painter of the Fliedermaus which was moored 
alongside the wharf. 

"Comin' up naow, Jed?" enquired the veteran, when Ac 
launch had departed. 

"Not yit; I'm a-goin' to split an' dress down the ketch 
first." 

The ancient one nodded and stepping into his own boat 
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took an oar and after pushing ofi, sculled along to his own 
jetty where he made fast. 

On the hill, above the landing, partly hidden in a clump 
of shrubs, a girl with the face of a sullen angel had watched 
these things transpire; and her rich red lips had gone sud- 
denly pale, baring the small pearl-like teeth beneath — pretty 
little teeth, now set and locked rigidly, one row upon the 
other — and when Laola had given Jed her hand at parting 
the watcher had caught her breath in anger. She made a 
restless movement, pulling the foliage farther to one side 
to get a better view, and the melting violet eyes hardened, 
shooting out little sparks of fire. Jed's laugh floated up to 
her, and the girl began to mutter, her slender hands clench- 
ing and unclenching. 

Stella Rambo, Jed's sister, passing at that instant with a 
youth on her way to the store, noticed the hidden figure 
and, having a moment earlier witnessed the tableau on the 
dock, she was at no loss to read the signs. She whispered 
something to the boy at her side, and he looked back and 
sniggered. 

"Poor Jed," said she in a voice fraught with amused sym- 
padiy, "bell ketch what-fer in a minute. Judy's just 
a-bustin' with thunder-squalls!" 

The youth, being now beyond hearing of Judy, laughed 
outright. "Jcd'U ketch hell, all right," he agreed delight- 
edly, "if that's what you mean." 

Stella tossed her head. "Jed's a darned fool!" she stated 
with deep conviction. "If I was Jed I wouldn't let her 
come it on me that way — not rememberin' how she acted 
herself to the Grange the other nig^t with that law shark 
feller that's stoppin' with the Howards." 

"Maybe that's the reason, Stel," suggested the youth with 
precodous shrewdness. "Jed got spankin' sore that time. 
Now Judy's ketched him with the goods, an* she'll keep 
him so busy defendin' of hisself that he won't never dare 
to jump her ag'in on the other count. Jed an' that big 
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guy from the city made it up all right; but jist the same 
Jed's been holdin' it against Judy, allowin* she'd ouster 
have knowed better." 

Stel Rambo sni£Fed. "Judy*d better watch her own bread 
an' not be fussin* with what's in other folk's ovens! If 
she'd a mite of sense she'd know Laoly Howard wouldn't 
look twice at Jed even if he was the last man on earth — 
she ain't that kind; er, leastways/' she corrected herself in 
the interests of truth, "he ain't her kind," 

The native youth looked skeptical: ''Waal, what about 
the city feller an' Judy?" he adced. 

"That's a horse of a different color, kid." Stel Rambo 
spoke with a depth of conviction engendered as much from 
personal experience as from intuition. "He's a man, an' 
men are men, whether they wear oil clothes or flannel pants 
— but old Jed is the one who'll marry her if she don't make 
a mess of her game; an' she better remember that." 

While this conversation was in progress, Judy had been 
slowly making her way dowti the hill. Her grandfather, 
laboriously ascending, met and passed her. They did not 
greet ; but Uncle Jim, noting the set face of the girl, turned 
and gazed thoughtfully after her. Then, with a smothered 
chuckle of comprehension, he renewed his climb. 

When she arrived at the wharf, Jed was in the midst 
of dressing down his catch. Her shadow falling within the 
range of his preoccupied vision, he glanced up and catching 
sig^t of Judy, grunted what was meant to be a greeting. 
Among themselves, the men of die Bay were not remark- 
able for the effusiveness of their manner towards women. 

She waited a moment for him to speak; but Jed continued 
with methodical care to split his fish, heaving the gurry 
overside. It was obvious that the occupation of his hands 
utterly absorbed his thoughts. 

"Come up here on the dock, damn youl" Judy's voice 
suddenly broke forth on the. quiet air, shrill with anger she 
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no longer sought to suppress. "I got somethin' to say to 
you, Jed Rambo!" 

Big Jed brought his ^litting-knife with a quick swing 
onto the edge of die tub, where it stuck quivering. Then 
he looked aloft, a puzzled expression on his heavy face. 

"What's the frown, Judy?" The query rumbled out of 
die man deep-toned, rasping and heavy, like the massivity 
of his huge frame. Then his powerful yellow teeth flashed 
an instant as he bit off a chew from the iron-hard plugf 
his hand had automatically produced, for Jed never debated 
anything whatsoever without the aid of tobacco. 

**You come on up here," reiterated the girl, fiercely. "I 
reckon you know what the row is, you great big 
hulkin' " 

llie word she employed was not a nice one, and Jed's 
face darkened. In the two years they had kept company 
he had many times witnessed displays of temper on her part, 
and they had invariably shown her proficient in the pic- 
turesque expletives of the Bay, which she used quite natu- 
Tally. Jed had usually die worst of these encounters; but 
on this occasion he felt disinclined to be raked over the 
coals, as he was aware of nothing in his conduct to merit 
chastisement. 

"That's callin' names," he flung back, sullenly. "I ain't 
done nothin' " 

"Oh! you ain't, ain't you?" Judy's face was set and 
white and her eyes blazed. "What you been a-doin' to- 
day?" 

"Me?" Jed glanced up perplexedly. *'Waal, I've been 
a-fishin' " 

"Fishin' — ^yes, you have!" The man began to writhe 
under the sneering laugh. "You been fishin', you have — 
along of Laoly Howard. Jist you two alone in that boat- 
since afore daylight!" Judy's sharp eyes saw the man flush 
a dull beet-red; and misjudging the cause, she hurried on 
to renewed heists of vituperation: "You got a right, you 
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have, to sudi a-goin*s on! But if you hain't got no decency* 
I should think she mi^t have; but she hain't, the dirty, 
little •' 

"Ye stow Aat !" Jed flared out wrathfully. 

"Me stop ?" Judy leaned out over die edge of the wharf 
and pointed a shaking forefinger at him, laughing as only 
certain women can: "Yes, I cal*late Td better — I got my 
answer! You're defendin' her; an' when a man takes to 
defendin' of a woman it means " 

She did not complete the sentence; but paused instead 
and gazed, fascinated, at the man beneath her — this colos- 
. sus who had been her lap-dog, to fetch and carry, and mind 
her slightest word — whom she had brow-beaten and kissed 
and bullied, and of whose large good nature she had availed 
herself, even as she had smiled at his slow wit. She had 
frequently tormented him with mild preferences for other 
men; but, for the most part Jed had himself adjusted these 
little difficulties without bothering to consult hen Few men 
about the Bay could be found who were willing to contest 
the proprietary rights of Jed Rambo« So, for the most part, 
Judy's temper had fed itself on fancied wrongs, jealousies 
over other native girls with whom Jed had danced or 
spoken; and the man had accepted these manifestations as 
part of the game and paid very little heed. 

But in his slow way big Jed was not one to be pushed 
too far, whether by man or woman. When he had red- 
dened under Judy's biting taunts and accusations, she had 
believed his high color tantamount to a confession, but in 
reality Jed had merely been getting angry — mad as only big 
men can when the boundary line has been definitely over- 
stepped. It was this that Judy had suddenly realized when 
she saw him straighten up and spring for die ladder, and 
the revelation had froze her raging tongue. 

Now Jed towered above her on the dock, his lips working, 
his great red hands clenched till the knuckles stood out like 
so many white marbles. For a moment he stood rigid be- 
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fore her, then ooe of those crushing hands slowly opened 
and reached out, settling on the girl's shoulder. As his 
clutch tightened she cried out sharply in mingled fright and 
pain. 

**You scavenger!" Jed's utterance was slow and his pro- 
nunciation thick. ''I cal'late yeVe had yer way about long 
enough, naow, an' I'm good an' sick of it — an' I'm sick o' 
you, too!" 

"Leggo o' me, Jed — you hurt I" Judy's eyes no less than 
her voice were filled with terror. 

The man went on, unheeding the interruption, sayflig 
plainly what he had on his mind — and, after the fashion 
of the Bay folk, according his adversary no mercy because, 
she happened to be a woman ; for on the Bay a woman may 
be exempt only from physical punishment — a thing at the 
moment Jed had time to regret. 

"Ye sure need a poundin'," he told her. "Ye're jist 
spoilin' fer one, an' I wish to godalmighty that ye was a 
man — ^jist fer one holy minute, an* if ye open yer hatch 
afore I'm through I may fergit that ye ain't." Jed paused 
an instant, his narrowed eyes boring her like icy gimlets. 
"Laoly Howard's diflfer'ne from us folks — in pertickler 
from you — an' ye know it; so orders is, keep yer filthy 
tongue offcn her. Mind what I say — ^that goes." 

Jed shook the swaying form gently, unconsciously, to em- 
phasize his next remarks: "I've heered enough yapp outer 
you, Judy Pringle, fer the past year or so, an* I've had about 
all I can stew. Ye look like an angel from heaven, an' ye 
swear like hell. I'm kinder sick o' the combination; sick 
o' bein* called names outer place, sick o' bein' cussed every 
time ye git in a tantrum, sick o' bein* led around an' both- 
ered. Naow, girl, ye've stepped over the limit — so me an' 
you will be quits." 

Big Jed's hand slowly dropped from the girl's shoulder 
and he turned and without another glance descended the 
ladder to his boat. Judy, her throat gone bricky-dry, 
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leaned out and stared down at his broad back as he stooped 
to pick up another fish. Her voice refused to obey— she 
wanted to call out, to scream, but she could force no sound, 
other than a choking gasp. She stretched out her arms 
toward him. 

"Jed!" she managed to whisper through dry lips. Hear- 
ing his name, the man turned slowly and stared up at her. 

"Go on up to the house!" he commanded. "Git out o* 
here! Go anywhere ye like — but git ofl my wharf!" 

Judy obeyed. As one dazed, she walked away from the 
landing — on up the hill to the old house. On the way 
she passed Jed's sister returning from the store, but did 
not see her nor heed her greeting, and Stel Rambo, at first 
affronted, presently detected something unusual in her bear- 
ing and stared after her curiously. Entering her home, Judy 
passed silently through the kitchen on her way to the little 
room upstairs where she slept; nor did she give answer to 
the question of her Aunt Jane, who, as the girl brushed past» 
demanded where she had been. 

"What ailed that girl, anyhow?" demanded the old 
woman, dividing her look of surprise between die door 
through which her granddaughter had flitted and Uncle 
Jim, stockinged feet, seated comfortably in a cane-bottomed 
chair, sat enjoying a contented pipe. "Sakes alive, James," 
she went on, "I can't make nothin' o' that girl — she's the 
queerest, moodiest young one I ever heered tell on. What 
kind of actin's is that — ^walkin' through a room an' not 
answerin' when she's spoke civil to by her elders? In my 
young days," declared Mrs. Pringle, with a sniff, "if I'd 
have done that to my granny I'd ha' been fetched up, all 
standin', with the handiest thing the old woman could ha* 
throwed." Aunt Jane thrust the long-handled spoon into a 
huge vat which simmered on the stove and stirred its con- 
tents vigorously. "What ye scttin' there an' grinnin' at, 
James?" she demanded at last. 
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Captain Pringle blew a doud of smoke ceilingwafd and 
^poke with a conviction fostered by superior knowledge. 

**Whcn I come up a little spell ago I passed Judy a-goin* 
daown. She looked madder'n a hatter. Me an' that law 
feller from the Howards was a-fishin' to-day, an' Laoly 
were aout along o' Jed. We was ankered alongside each 

other most 0' the time " The speaker paused, having 

noted with some concern that his pipe had gone out. 

••Waal," remarked Aunt Jane, "what's all that got to 
do with Judy's tantrums — yc got the greatest way o' beatin' 
about the bush, James — or has it any?" 

"Only that Jed landed Laoly at his wharf," replied Uncle 
Jim, fumbling for a match. "Judy seed it, an' I cal'late 
she's jealous o' Laoly," he concluded. 

"The silly little fool!" Aunt Jane spoke angrily. "An* 
I s'pose she put the iron into Jed, hey? I alius figgered 
Jed Rambo had his limits." 

After which declaration, she turned and made her way 
upstairs and entered Judy's room. She found the girl 
seated on the bed, plucking with aimless fingers at the patch- 
work coverlet. She did not look up as her grandmother 
entered, but continued to gaze vacantly at the floor. Aunt 
Jane surveyed her curiously for a moment, reflecting that 
she had never seen Judy in such apparent dejectbn. 

"Waal," she remarked, finally, "what ye a-settin' there 
for; lookin' like that? Ye hain't seed a ghost, have ye?" 

Judy's eyes came slowly from the contemplation of the 
woven rag-rug and met the gaze of the old woman. 

"No," she replied in a listless voice, "I ain't seed no 
g^ost, grandmy — it was worse than that." 

"Haow?" demanded Mrs. Pringle in surprise. "What 
ye talkin' of, Judy? What ye been an' gone an'jdone, 
naow?" She regarded the beautiful face of the girl with 
an expression of perplexity, and then, moved by a sudden 
impulse, she crossed the little room and seated herself on the 
bed, one of her kindly old hands reaching out tentatively 
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and patting that of Judy. "What's the trouble, baby?" she 
asked in a soft voice, "tell granmy." 

Judy regarded her dumbly for a long moment, searching 
the old woman's face with wandering, doubtful eyes. They 
had never very well understood each other — these two. At 
length the scrutiny came to an end. 

"It's all over with me an' Jed," the girl announced, avoid- 
ing to look at the other. 

"Ye mean," corrected Mrs. Pringle, "that ye had some 
sort o' fool quarrel; and naow ye think it's done an' over 
with. Jed's a man, an' bein' one, he'll come 'round — give 
Tiim time." 

"No he won't, neither — not after what happened. I 
never thought Jed could be like that." Jud/s eyes began 
to fill and she bit her lip to still its quivering. 

"What was it all about?" demanded the other curiously, 
for she had not seen Judy shed tears since she was a small 
child, and the sight, in consequence, moved her strangely. 
"Tell grandmy, like a good girl." 

"Him an' Laoly was aout fishin' ! Jed never asks me to 
go along of him. What right has he to take another girl 
out? — an' him a promised man! An' they was all alone, 
them two— out ofien the ledges on Seguin ground." 

"But for the Ian' sakes! Judy Pringle 1 where's the harm 
in that?" This time. Aunt Jane spoke in genuine amaze- 
ment. "Laoly Howard wouldn't look at big Jed twice even 
if he was the last man on this blessed earth! Where's yer 
common sense, girl?" 

"Laoly's a girl, ain't she?" demanded Judy. **Well, 
bein' one, she ain't no differ'nt from me or any other girl, 
for all her fine airs an' all — give her the chance." 

Aunt Jane drew back the hand with which she had been 
pressing that of Judy, and stood suddenly erect. She was at 
no pains to conceal the disfavor of her attitude towards 
these remarks. 

"Ye know that ain't so, Judy — ^yc know it! Ye'rc lyin'I 
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Laoly's jist as good as gold — pure gold! So I s'pose ye 
went an accused big Jed o' carryin's-on ?*' 

The fact that her grandmother sided with Jed without 
even hearing all that had occurred, gave Judy some occasion 
for wonder. What, she asked herself, was this thing in 
Laola which these other people seemed to respect? To her, 
personally, the doctor's daughter was just another girl, like 
herself, as she had said. True, she had advantages which 
Judy had been denied, such as education and clothes; but to 
Judy's way of thinking these things did not alter the essen- 
tial fact that she was, for all, none the less a woman — a girl. 
Judy, reflecting rapidly, could not bring herself to believe 
diflFercntly. The "better than thou" creed was something be- 
yond her comprehension, or at least, something she did not 
wish to comprehend. So, when at last she answered, it was 
with a sullen sense of having been wronged. 

I lit into Jed," she muttered, her feet tapping the floor, 
an' told him what I thought of him — an' her; an' Jed 
come a-m*gh strikin' me. He said he was through with me 
— an' he meant it." 

"I don't know as I rightly blame him," remarked the old 
woman, then added: "for it's mighty tryin' on a man's pa- 
tience to be forever hauled over the coals when he ain't 
done nothin'. If ye'd kep' yer tongue offen Laoly, it would 
have been all right, maybe; but a man who's as decent as 
Jed Rambo hates to hear a good woman scandalized. Ye'd 
oughter have knowed better." 

Judy rose, and faced her grandmother. Her lips moved 
as if preparing some speech ; but she seemed to think better 
of it and turning on her heel, marched out of the room, 
leaving the old woman to stare after her in wonder. Pass- 
ing through the kitchen, Judy seized a large sun-bonnet and 
then leaving the house, she set out for the shore. Arriving 
at her grandfather's little dock, she cast off a dory, leapt 
into it and seized the oars. She did not know what she was 
gping to do, what her destination might be — but she must 
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get away, somewhere, by herself, and think ; or stop think- 
ing. She seemed to find some reh'ef for the dull pain which 
obsessed her, in the cflfort demanded by the oars. She rowed 
on out of the cove, blindly, taking no note of her course, not 
caring whither she went. 

Was she really jealous of Laola and Jed? — she asked her- 
self the question. Truly, she did not know. This was a 
lesser consideration, now, of the major problem which ab- 
sorbed her faculties. On she rowed, with even, tireless 
stroke; and presently a shadow flung itself athwart the 
boat, claiming her wondering attention. Instinctively she 
glanced around to ascertain its cause; and came then to the 
discovery that she had driven her dory almost beneath a 
wharf— one which, she recognized with a sensation of as- 
tonishment, as that of Dr. Howard. 

Judy was not given to analysis; however, in this circum- 
stance she believed that there lay something deeper than 
mere inadvertance coincidence. Judy was not a creature of 
thought, but of impulse. Her impulse was to land. There- 
fore she moored the dory and clambered up the ladder to 
the dock. She began to feel that she had been brought 
here for a purpose, as yet not clear; but doubtless, it would 
reveal itself before long. 

Just at this moment Laola, accompanied by Huntleigh 
Mainstram, appeared on the porch of the house, and catch- 
ing instant sight of the native girl slowly ascending the parii 
from the shore, she hastened down to meet her, the lawyer 
following more leisurely. They all met about half-way; 
and at sight of Judy's face the greeting which sprang to 
Laola's lips never was uttered. Instead she took a quick 
step forward: 

"Why, Judy! whatever has happened?" 

Judy Pringle stared back at her long and questioningly, 
as if seeking to probe, by this method, the soul of the other. 
For better than an hour, Judy had rehearsed what she should 
say to the doctor's daughter when they should meet; but, 
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now, as she stood before her, she was seized with a peculiar 
diffidence. Laola did not know what the trouble was, and 
yet, Judy was sharp to note that the expression of her face 
was all sympathy. Judy began to crave sympathy; her little 
world had turned suddenly topsy-turvy, and every one 
seemed to be against her. She had been a fool, as her grand- 
mother had said; and now, she had almost committed the 
crowning folly — ^that of starting upon this girl from the city, 
as she had at Jed. She did not know what to do; and so 
she ended by doing what most girls would have done, under 
the circumstances— she burst into tears. 

"Please," Laola turned to Mainstram, *'I think I'd like 
to chat a little with Judy alone, if you don't mind." 

"By all means. Certainly." And bowing, the lawyer 
turned and sauntered of{ towards the house. 

There was a rustic bench where the two girls stood, and 
Laola gently drew the other down upon it, and sat down be- 
side her. For a moment Judy accepted listlessly these atten- 
tions. 

"Now, Judy, suppose you tell me what the trouble is." 

At the sound of the cool, sweet voice Judy Pringle lifted 
up her head. "Laoly," she said, unsteadily, "don't put 
your hand on me again — I ain't worth it ! I ain't I If you 
knowed what I've done against you, you'd hate me; an' I 
wouldn't blame you — an', oh ! I'm so miserable I" 

Laola slipped her slim, strong arm around Judy's waist 
and reaching out with her free hand, she drew the touseled 
yellow head, half-resisting, down upon her shoulder. 

"There," she whispered, crooning the words as if address- 
ing an ailing child, "don't fret, Judy — it's all right, I'm 
sure. I don't think you've done anything very terrible 
against me; and if you have, and are sorry for it, now— 
why, it will be all right." 

"Oh, if it only would!" Judy cried, "but I'm sure you 
won't forgive, when you know, Laoly — ^I'vc got such a 
nean, nasty temper! I've lost Jed, already; an' I'll lose 
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you, too, as a friend — but I couldn't help it; I was jealous, 
an — 

"G}mc/* broke in Laola, still gently, "what is it all 
about? Surely you weren't jealous of me, were you? Not 
with Jed?" 

"Yes, but I was! I give Jed fits, I did, fer taldn* you 
out fishin' I An' I said a lot o' things I hadn't oughter have 
said — things I hadn't oughter have thought — of you, Laoly ; 
an' Jed — ^he just went up in the air an' cussed me; an* now, 
I don't know what's going to become of me !" 

Laola's keen mind sprang upon these incoherencies and 
pieced them together. They seemed to her, when assembled 
like some grotesque mosaic Her first impulse was not one of 
anger, as Judy had predicted, but of pity. As the native 
girl continued, in answer to her brief questions, to throw 
li^t upon one obscure passage after another, the doctor's 
daughter sighed and shook her head. 

"Well," she said, at last, forcing a smile, "I suppose, 
Judy, most of the jealousies and troubles in this world, 
come about in much the same way, A woman who loves a 
man can never believe but that all other women are equally 
susceptible to his charm — z view-point which sometimes 
flatters but usually annoys the man. Now, don't you worry 
any more," she went on soothingly, "everything will turn out 
all rig^t between you and Jed ; you'll make it up " 

"No, we won't neither," Judy gasped. "You don't know 
Jed like I do — ^when he says a thing, he means it I An' 
grandmy says I pushed him too far; an' now, he won't 
marry me " 

"Well," Laola stroked gently the tear-stained face as she 
spoke, "supposing he doesn't, Judy? Jed isn't the only man 
in the world, is he? A girl as beautiful as you will be able 
to find any quantity of men proud to call you wife." 

The words were productive of a strange eflFcct. Judy 
looked up for an instant, incredulous; and then burst into a 
wild laugh, one wholly lacking in mirth; her eyes, mean- 
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Avhile, searching Laola's face, greedily, as though in hope of 
finding there some comprehension. 

"You don't understand — ^yet?*' she faltered at last, her 
head bending. "I might have knowed you wouldn't — how- 
could you? It's this way, Laoly: if Jed don't marry me — 
no one else will. Now, do you know what I mean?" 

Then comprehension came to Laola, numbing her with 
it's appalling suggestion — this curse which is put upoa 
women, for, she told herself, evil is but the antithesis of 
good, a curse, that of a blessing. Here, Judy had been 
visited with the curse, like all erring daughters of the First 
Mother — z curse that was so nearly a blessing; that needed 
so little to make it one. 

In the depth of her perplexity, her hands fell from Jud/s 
cheek; and the girl, mistaking the cause, cowered away^ 
fearful •f her scorn. 

**You see, Laoly," she said painfully, "you wouldn't be- 
lieve. I told you I had lost the both of you. I was right. 
I knowed you wouldn't understand — you, a city girl, 
brought up so different. Only, Laoly — don't be too hard on 
me; it's the way among us Bay folks, mostly — so what 
chance has a girl got? Jed would have married me, an' it 
would have been all right — ^if I hadn't set onto him so* 
Now, he won't — so I'll just pack up an' git — git some- 
wheres," she ended vaguely. 

The whole situation flashed before the city girl ; she saw 
it all as plainly as though it had been projected upon a 
screen from a powerful lens. Here was blind stupidity, 
bred out of crass ignorance; with these companion evils as 
chaperones Judy was about to march out into Life and be 
absorbed, as were most of the others around her. She had 
been set compassless upon the mighty tide of unmorality 
which swept the shores of the Bay — a tide whose broad, 
smooth bosom carries all the human flotsam of the coast. 
How, for Judy, could it have been otherwise? Laola asked 
herself this. Judy had played the game according to the 
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rules knowing that she would lose no cast in the com- 
munity — for Jed would marry her, and she would be an 
'honest woman.* From Judy's point, the tragedy was that 
Jed had now thrown her over — nothing else mattered* Her 
crime — if crime it was— consisted in the consequences about 
to be visited upon her. On the consideration of the original 
sin, she wasted no thought. 

''You must not leave, Judy," said Laola decidedly, after 
having considered the matter from every angle — "that will 
not be necessary. No — ^we shall find a better way " 

"You mean you're a-goin' to help me?" Judy's voice and 
manner both expressed incredulity, wonder, and doubt. 
Even after all I said about you?" 
Of course. Aren't we common sisters, Judy, and 
haven't we known each other since we were children ? Every 
one makes mistakes at one time or another; and you are 
sorry, besides," Laola added, smiling. "You didn't really 
mean all you said — ^you just let your temper and momentary 
jealousy run away with you. So we won't speak of it any 
more. I shall manage, somehow, to get things straightened 
out between you and Jed— or father will.'* 

The native girl gulped and wiped her eyes; and the next 
instant, to Laola*s astonishment, she threw herself at her 
feet, her arms circling in convulsive gratitude the knees of 
the doctor's daughter. 

"Oh, Laoly! you are good! You're most too good to be 
human; an' I ain't worth it. Honest, Laoly, if you'd used 
me as I have you, I'd have seed you in hell afore I'd have 
raised a finger to help." 

Laola Howard smiled and ran her fingers soothingly 
through the tumbled golden curls in her lap. "No, you 
wouldn't, Judy," she contradicted, "not after you had 
thought things over. Now, you row along home and keep 
^uiet — ^just leave the rest to me." 

She watched the native girl depart down the path; and 
presently, she saw her row out, propelling the dory with 
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steady, powerful strokes. Shaking her head, she turned and 
walked slowly towards the house. Mainstram was on die 
porch, pacing restlessly up and down. 

'•Well?'' he demanded. 

"It isn't well at all. In fact," she declared, "it's a terri- 
ble mess. I think we'd better go and see father — ^he'U know 
what to do." 

The hwytT looked at her curiously. "What is it all 
about, if I may ask?" 

"You'll hear it soon enough," Laola informed him; 
"there's no use of telling the story twice." 

He nodded. "Perhaps you'd rather discuss matters with 
your father alone. I shouldn't want to be in the way if it's 
anything private, you know." 

'By no means. I think we may discuss anything." 
'Surely," he agreed promptly, "of course we can — what's 
that ? It sounded like a shot I" 

Laola smiled and started down the steps. 

"That will be dad," she prediaed, beckoning him to fol- 
low — "he's at it again." 

"At what?" he asked, catching up with her and falling in 
step. 

"Pistol practice. You know," she explained, "it's his one 
hobby, outside of his professional work. I mean, it's all he 
cares about in the way of sport, excepting, of course, tennis. 
And he's a wonder at it, too 1" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

XHEY found the doctor on the back lawn, a little table 
at his side, on which were deposited a pair of "auto- 
matics" and as many boxes of cartridges. From where he 
stood, the lawn rolled away, trim and treeless, for a distance 
of fifty yards or so, where it met a sheer hill, which rose 
pine-covered at an almost perpendicular angle to a height 
considerably overlooking the house. Eldwards, the doctor's 
combination valet and butler, was at this moment walking 
towards them from the bank, bearing a target in his hands. 

"This is an ideal range," remarked the alienist, address- 
ing his guest — "good field, you know, and absolutely pro- 
tected. That hill, yonder, is good dirt, so there's no danger 
of a ball visiting around the community and 'pincking* some 
one. How is she, Edwards?" 

"You can see for yourself, sir,'* the man replied, handing 
over the scrap of paper. "You've tore the bull's-eye all to 
shreds, sir." 

Mainstram glanced again at the dbtance, gauging it criti- 
cally with a practiced eye, and dien examined the target As 
he did so, he was conscious of a feeling of amazement which 
amounted to incredulity, almost 

"That's G>lt work," explained his host, indicating a long^ 
barreled revolver of heavy pattern, "now, I'm going to have 
a go with another style of automatic. I like it better, but I 
make a point of using all kinds— even the bull-dog models 
— so as to avoid one-sidedness. Set 'em up, Edwards." 

At the doctor's order, the man stooped and picked up a 
bundle of what appeared to be fine wires. They were about 
four feet in length, straight and very springy. He paced 
slowly across the grass about half-way to the foot of the rise, 
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and then stuck them, one after the other, into the sod, 
capping each with a clay pipe. The doctor picked up his 
"Luger" and nodded as Edwards stepped a few feet to one 
side. A light breeze played across the space; and the pipes» 
on their willowy props, swayed and nodded. 

"You surely can't do it, Doctor," predicted Mainstram; 
"the range is excessive — thirty paces, I should say, at least 
— and the targets are waving. I've seen the national cham- 
pion shoot in match " 

"Fudge !" said the doctor, not waiting for the finish. 

A$ he spoke, the gun which had been dangling loose in his 
hand, whipped up, and at its staccato bark, Mainstram saw 
a scattering of something white in the air, and coincidentally 
realized that one of the nine pipes was missing. Nor had 
the doctor's hand, he observed, raised above the belt at the 
moment of firing. 

"You see," went on Dr. Howard, "it's all in the knack- 
knack and practice — ^there are only seven pipes left, now> 
you perceive; I beg pardon! I meant six. These gallery 
shots all aim with the arm up, shoulder high, and squint — 
five there are left — and they can't really hit the side of a 
bam. One should handle a pistol just as a good shot uses 
a gun on birds that flush unexpectedly — three still up, I ob- 
serve — It's all in the eye. You shouldn't be conscious of the 
gun at all — two pipes remaining — only of the objective, 
what you desire to hit, just as a man throwing a base-ball 
—only one target now — ^why, Mainstram, when I was quite 
a kid, I used to cut the heads off partridges in the woods — 
running birds, mind you — with a revolver — all gone, Ed- 
wards! Set 'em up again in a row; and I'll have a try at 
the doubles." 

The exhibition of skill which followed made Mainstram, 
an ardent lover of profidency in sport of all kinds, almost as 
excited as if he were watching his own 'Varsity eight fight- 
ing out a doubtful, nose-and-nose sprint, close to the finish 
line. The doctor with a revolver in one hand and an auto- 
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matic in the other, opened fire simultaneously with both, and 
as fast as he could well pull trigger. Twice, Mainstram 
saw pipes ten feet apart disintegrate at the same instant. 

"By Gad!" he breathed, when the display was over, 
"that's the most wonderful thing of the kind I ever saw! 
How is it. Doctor, you never went into competitive work? 
You could take championships as easy as easy!" 

"For what?" asked the alienist, reaching for his pipe and 
re-lighting it. "What's the good? I do this for my own 
personal pleasure. I dare say you're the only friend I have 
who even knows I ever had a gun in my hand." 

"You're an inigma," declared iht lawyer, and then went 
on, speculatively, "I wonder what you could do if you had 
to? I mean, widi all this uncanny skill of yours, do you 
think you could shoot, say, if you were facing another man, 
for example, as in a dueL Of course, you could shoot some, 
I know; but, under such conditions, could you do fine 
work?" 

The doctor's shoulders elevated slightly in the barest sug- 
gestion of a shrug. "Why not?" he questioned. "You 
swim for the fun of it — ^wouldn't you swim just as well to 
save your life? Supposing you were to capsize out here a 
mile ofiE-shore?" 

"Of course I'd swim. In fact, I've had to do it more than 
once; but that's different " 

"I fail to sec just how," objected the doctor. 

"Well, it's a theory of mine, anyhow," Mainstram ob- 
served, "and besides, in your case — ^how do you know?" 

"Perhaps I speak from experience," suggested die doctor 
mildly. 

"Father!" exclaimed Laola, interrupting — "now you're 
joking! You never fired a shot at any one in your whole 
blessed life. Have you?" 

"That is the first truly feminine, and hence illogical, re- 
mark I have ever known my daughter guilty of," said the 
physician, smiling at Mainstram. "First she declares and 
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states as a fact, most positively, diat I am innocent of having 
shed blood ; and follows it in the same breadi with a demand 
to know if I have. Well," he went on, "to prove my con- 
tention — one night a little better than twelve years back, I 
heard a racket going on downstairs — ^we Uved in the same 
old Washington Square house as now. I got out of bed and 
put on my gown and slippers, took a small revolver, and 
went downstairs to the office, from which it seemed the 
sound had emanated. I entered quietly. After a moment, 
I knew some one else was in the room ; and from the breath- 
ing I judged that, whoever it was, was also cognizant of 
the fact that he was not alone. I felt around until I found 
the electric switch ; and then I flooded the room with light. 
It was an even break, wasn't it?" 

Mainstram nodded and his eyes glistened. 

"My little safe had been blown," went on the doctor, 
smiling reminiscently, "and there were papers and things 
strewn all about. Also, there was a man facing me across 
the room. He was crouched behind the table — I couldn't 
make out much of him except part of his head and all of a 
gun, die rest he had succeeded in conceaUng most cleverly. 
Therefore, there was no time for the usual courtesies. I 
couldn't very well say 'hands up' to a man who already had 
the 'drop' on me, could I ? It just happened, too, that my 
burglar had cocked hb gun in order to make surer of his 
shot, so I wasn't really in a posidon to take chances. We 
must have pulled at the same time or there-abouts. I was 
unscathed, owing to the fact that I carried off the tip of my 
adversaries trigger-finger, together with that highly useful 
bit of mechanism." 

"I congratulate you," said Mainstram, heartily, "and I 
waive my arguments. You win. And what became of your 
burglar— did you 'phone for the police, or march him around 
to the cooler ypurself ?" 

"Neither," chuckled the doctor, "I cauterized and dressed 
the wound and invited him upstairs, I recall that the ex- 
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dtement had made me a bit hungry. He took the easy chair 
in my room while I dressed; and then we went out to a 
near-by restaurant and dined like gentlemen." 

"Oh, say, father," protested Laola, laughing, "you didn't 
really — ^you're making fun of us, now, aren't you?" 

"Not a bit of it, Miss Doubting Thomas," affirmed the 
doctor, "it's the gospel truth, isn't it, Edwartk?" 

"Yes, sir," said the man, grinning respectfully — ^"it's the 
truth, for a fact. Miss Laola." 

"Upon my word," she cried, "and I never heard a single 
hint of this before. And you helped father, you say, Ed- 
wards, when he dressed the man's hurt?" 

"Yes, Miss, I did. It was one of the most painfulest 
jobs, too, I ever took part in," The man paused and held 
forth his right hand, indicating with a gesture the missing 
first joint of his index finger. "You see, Miss," he finished, 
**I speak with authority." 

"By George!" breathed Mainstram, softly. 

"Edwards has been with me ever since," continued the 
doctor, resting a light and affectionate hand for an instant 
en the man's shoulder, "and will continue to be — ^unless 
some day he takes it into his head to get married." 

"No fear of that, sir," Edwards grunted, at the same time 
beginning to gather up die scattered paraphernalia. "I'm 
through with burglarin' an' all other risky occupations." 



The three walked slowly back towards the house. As 
they gained the porch, Laola laid her hand detainingly upon 
her father's sleeve; and he, looking down, detected the 
anxiety in her face. 

"What is it, little girl — something wrong?" 

Laola hesitated, and Mainstram, thinking to facilitate 
matters for her, undertook to introduce the subject: 

"Judy rowed over a while back — and your daughter and 
I met her. Something is wrong. They sent me away, and 
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I know nothing more of the matter, except that as I left 
Judy began crying," 

Dr. Howard glanced from one to the other of them, then 
patted his daughter's hand. ''Well," he suggested, "suppose 
you elaborate a bit, Laola. I must have die case history, 
you know, if I am to be of any use." 

''Judy is in trouUe, dad. The strange part of it is, that 
she thought I was the cause of it. Poor child — in her igno* 
ranee, she thought that I was trying to take Jed from 
her " 

"What!" ejaculated Mainstram. 

"She is jealous of him, you see," declared Laola, "and he 
and I went fishing together — that, in her eyes, condemned 
us. She tore into Jed this morning, directly after we had 
departed, and he, in place of begging mercy, as he usually 
does, got mad, and told her he was sick and tired of her.^ 

Mainstram nodded approval ; but the doctor gave no sign 
indicative of what his opinion might be. Laola paused. 

"Go on," said her father. 

I promised that we would aid her " 

You've the patience of an angel," declared the younger 
man but neither of the others heeded the interruption. 

"Just in what way?" demanded the doctor. 

"She and Jed were to be married shortly," pursued Laola, 
"and now, as things stand, he has backed out And he must 
marry her, dad — he must! You'll see to it, won't you? 
You know, father, no one has as much influence with Jed 
as you have." 

That is as it may be," the alienist returned thoughtfully, 
but is there any real imperative reason? Judy is very 
young and very beautiful; and Jed Rambo isn't the only 
man in the world." 

"There is a reason," stated Laola quiedy, "the best that 
any one could ask." 

The doctor shook his head and sighed. 

"In that case," he observed, **I suppose something must 
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be done. I take it you mean that little Judy is the latest 
sacrifice on the altar of environment?" 

Laola nodded acquiescence. Mainstram who had be€n 
listening intently, and at last comprehended the situation, 
gave a low whistle of surprise. 

"I didn't know it was anything like that/' he confessed. 
"I never even remotely suspected. Say, Doctor, if this fel- 
low gives you any trouble, why not turn him over to me. 
I've got a friend — an old classmate, in fact— -practicing in 
Portland, who'll gladly take the case for me. I'll see that 
Judy gets her rights, or " 

"Much obliged, Mainstram — but such extremities will 
hardly have to be resorted to, I think. I shall have a L'ttle 
chat with Jed ; and I'm quite sure he'll end by following my 
advice.'* 

"Think of the disgrace of it!" Mainstram made a little 
gesture, "on herself, and those dear old people of hers!" 

"The trouble here is," stated the doctor, "that no proper 
allowances are observed. I mean there is nothing in Judy's 
predicament that will in any way ostracize her hereabouts 
or make her lose the least degree of cast in the conununity, 
if she marries within a reasonable length of time. In our 
world, we look upon the cause as the damning factor; down 
here, these Bay folk regard the result only as bad, and even 
then only in the event of the man failing to marry the 
woman. It's a great pity that they have to marry at all, in 
my opinion — a very great pity." 

"I fail to see how/' objected Mainstram, "it seems to me 
that it is the only proper way " 

"You are using the view-point of fifty or more genera- 
tions preceding you," the doctor pointed out. "You are 
arguing dogma while I am regarding the matter solely from 
an ethical angle." 

"You harbor some very extraordinary opinions, I must 
say," commented Huntleigh Mainstram. "This particular 
assertion of yours is most peculiar." 
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"Not at all," contradicted Dr. Howard suavely. *'YoUt 
yourself, have doubtless played the fool innumerable times; 
now, had you been compelled to abide throughout the span 
of your natural life with, let us say, one of the partners of 
your sporadic outbursts of folly, it would have been to you| 
utter damnation and misery — ^ycs or no?" 

"Oh, I dare say you are right; but then, you see, I am a 
man—** 

"And of course, being one," interrupted the alienist, "God 
Almighty gave you special privileges — ^he drew up a severe 
code of procedure by which women were to guide their con- 
duct, while He thoughtfully arranged that you were to be 
absolutely free to graze where, when, and how you pleased — 
eh ? Well, I admit that society seems to run on diat under- 
standing. However," Dr. Howard interrupted himself, 
"there is no use in arguing abstract ethics, so we had best 
confine ourselves to the case of Judy which is both concrete 
and imminent. All thing considered, I suppose, after all, 
that it IS best — marriage, I mean — in her individual case; 
considering who and what she is, and the surroundings iil 
which she is." 

"How will you set about it, Doctor?" asked Mainstram 
curiously. "Are you going over and way-lay this man? 
Stayl" he cried, "I just remembered: Jed should be over 
here any minute to take his boxing-lesson." 

"He won't have any lesson with the gloves this after- 
noon," affirmed Laola, "but he will be over here — in fact, I 
diink that's his boat nosing into the cove now." 

**You seem to have a vast amount of prescience, my dear," 
smiled the doctor, glancing down at the dock in time to see 
the big native up on it, — **ytSy that's Jed, all right, beyond 
a doubt" 

"He ran the gaff deep into his hand this morning," ex- 
plained Laola — ^"had a big steaker alongside, and struck at 
him with the iron. But the blow glanced from the giU- 
piates and poor Jed passed it almost through his own hand." 
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"No wonder you were sure he wouldn't want to box,'* 
chuckled the lawyer, turning and nodding as the big man 
clambered ponderously up the steps — ^"no gloves for you to- 
day, Jed, I hear." 

"Thankee, no. Not with this here injured flipper. It's 
sorer'n a bile already. Doc" Jed removed his sou'wester 
and fingered it in a rather embarrassed manner: "It's kmda 
bad, Doc, so I cal-lated I'd better let ye have a squint at 
it." 

"Hm-m," said the doctor, after making a cursory exami- 
nation of the puncture — ^"that should be simple, though it is 
a good thing you did not wait and give time for infection to 
set in. Nothing more serious?" 

"Ain't that enough?" queried Jed. 

"I suppose it will have to be," returned the doctor, re- 
gretfully, "but I was in hopes — ^whcn I saw you coming — 
that I might have a real, first^rlass knifing job. I'd like to 
be able for once to poke a lancet into you — good and deep 
— to see what you're made of." 

Big Jed chuckled delightedly and favored Mainstram 
with a portentious wink. "Ye're a great hand at funnin* a 
feller, hey, Doc? To hear him talk," he went on, address- 
ing the others, "ye'd think he were a-thirstin' fer blood. He's 
always cal'latin' to cut some one's heart out; an' he wouldn't 
hurt a baby, he's that tender." 

"Perhaps not a baby," acknowledged Dr. Howard, "but, 
don't you start crowing before I've finished with you. Now, 
you folks excuse us — ^Jed and I are going into the office. By 
the way, Laola, what time did you say Judy was over?" 

While speaking, the doctor had laid his hand on Jed's 
arm, as if to lead him away; and as the possible significance 
of the words struck home, he felt the lose biceps beneath his 
fingers swell out, taut and rigid as steel. 

"Were Judy over here to-day?" Jed turned and stared 
hard at Laola as he put the query. 

"She left only a few moments before you came,'* she in- 
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formed him, ''and it*s a wonder you didn't pass her on the 
way over. Oh, Jed, you're really a lucky fellow — ^there 
isn't another girl on the Bay like Judy." 

Big Jed searched Laola's face with his eyes, seeking to 
pierce her hidden thought — if tfiere were one — then con- 
cluding from the innocence of her expression, that she knew 
nothing, he grunted his relief. 

"Yes," he said slowly and enigmatically, "I cal'late ye'rc 
right — they ain't another girl like Judy on this Bay," and 
under his breath he added — ^"Thank God for that!" 

Widiin a few moment's Dr. Howard had finished dress- 
ing Jed's wound; and then, forestalling the giant native's 
muttered thanks with a question regarding the prospects for 
the autumn fishing, he opened a little locker and produced a 
bottle of brandy and a couple of glasses. After selecting a 
comfortable chair, he seated himself and waved Jed to an- 
other, at the same time indicating a box of cigars on the 
uble. 

"Light up, Jed," he suggested, "that's right ; and give me 
a match, please. How do you like that stuff? Now, I'm 
coming at you straight from the shoulder, Jed, and I want 
you to pay attention — it's about Judy." 

"I cal'lated 'twas." Big Jed set his glass down very 
gently and met his host's friendly gaze with an inscrutable 
face, his suspicions re-awakened. "Naow, Doc— jist one 
word — 'tain't no manner o' use discussin' her; that's flat, 
str, an' no disrespect. I'll only say again to ye what I told 
her: I'm tfirough." 

"But," remarked the doctor, smiling, "I'm not. I've got 
some things to say and you've got to listen. Are you 
ready?" 

"They ain't no use in tryin' to head ye off," Jed gave in, 
grinning good-naturedly, "but I warn ye, it's wastin' good 
time, for when I do say a thing I most generally mean it. 
An' let me tell ye, Doc, afore ye start: that Judy be one 
regular hell pup, she be, fer a fact. She'd drive any ordinary 
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man to licker. Most o' die rum-fighters I know had wim- 
men like her back of 'em — some of Vm ain't, of course ; but 
mostly they has. By the way/* he broke off, struck with 
sudden thought — "Miss Laoly — she clean fooled me a 
minute back — took me in, like/' 

The doctor's brows arched enquiringl]^ — ^"In what way?" 
he demanded. 

"Said I was a lucky fellow," explained Jed, between 
puffs, "so, I figgered at the time, she didn't know nothin'; 
but from your goin' at me, I cal'late Judy told the whole 
ymrn. I'm mighty sorry, Doc," he concluded apologetically, 
I'd have giv my head to keep you folks out of it." 

Hem — m." Dr. Howard regarded the big man thought- 
fully, "Say, Jed, how old are you?" 

"Me? Let's see — I'm about twenty-six, I cal'latte — 
mebby a year more." 

The doctor nodded. **That's about right," he affirmed, 
"and I've known you since you were a lad then, haven't I ? 
I saved your life twice, too, I think— once when you got 
'broke on' just off the point, here, hauling traps, and Bill 
Perkins fetched you in here for dead — my sakes! what a 
barrel of water you had in you! And the other time it 
was " 

"Pnewmony," interrupted Jed — '*yts^ I remember! Doc 
Barnes give me Up; then ye come over an' camped at our 
place an' pulled me through — nigh onto seven days an' 
m'g^ts, they say, it was; an' ye never quitted my bed. 
Wa'n't it like that, Doc?" 

"Something like that, Jed. Now on the strength of these 
little services, I'm going to speak to you in a way that yoii 
perhaps would not take from any other man; and you'll 
listen to me, Jed, because you know I am your friend and 
that I am interfering only because I am right. Jed, I don't 
want a fine, up-standing fellow like you to act like a yellow 
cur." 

Jed, his face gone suddenly white, half rose to his feet 
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"By God, Doc," he gritted, "it's a good thing ye reminded 
me jtst who ye was an' what ye'd done for me — else Fd 
have jumped ye fcr them words." 

"Listen, Jed," went on the doctor, unheeding, "you're 
free, white and several years a man. Further, you happen 
to be a big, strong, fearless fellow — ^you don't drink to any 
account, you are honest and hard-working. I never knew 
you to do a mean act — but, Jed, you have one in nund, 



now." 



The big man relaxed slowly back into his seat, pufEng 
iiard at the cigar clenched between his teeth several times 
before he noticed that it had gone out. Mechanically he 
searched his pockets for a match and re-l{ghted it. 

"Look here, Doc," he began, defensively, "ye don't know 
nothin' about this girl or ye wouldn't be takin' up fer her; 
Judy's a she-devil, sir, she be. She ain't no good, Doc — an' 
'tain't likely she ever will be." 

"As to what she is," commented Dr. Howard, his quiet 
eyes never leaving Jed's face, "I shall say nothing. But 
what she will be — is to be — ^rests pretty well in your hands, 
Jed, as far as I can see." 

Jed Rambo looked puzzled and scratched his head reflec- 
tively. "I don't git yer drift, Doc — not exactly." 

"It's perfectly clear, however. I say it rests with you as 
to whether Judy ends good or bad. Remember, Jed — ^what 
she is now, is your handiwork; you have made her." The 
doctor paused to let this remark sink in and then resumed, 
employing allegory to carry his meaning more clearly. "It 
looks to me, Jed, as if you had found a neat and ship-shape 
little craft riding safe at anchor in a snug cove. You ad- 
mired her; then you took her and put to sea, steering whither 
you pleased — amusing yourself. FinaUy, when the little ship 
didn't handle just as you wanted, you waited until land 
was in sight and then cut loose in a dory and rowed for 
shore — Cleaving the boat whidi had served to pass away so 
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many pleasant moments to shift for herself — sails all set and 
no one at the helm. Isn't that about the way it stands?*' 

Jed did not answer, but sat there, staring:, his great hands 
clenching and unclenching on the arms of his chair. 

"Let us continue to watch the picture," went on the doc- 
tor, softly, "and see what happens. Either the Uttle vessel 
will drift around a bit and then be picked up by some one 
else, or she will come in a current and jam to pieces on the 
rocks. Either way, Jed, it's a bad end for such a promising 
little craft. Personally, I shouldn't like to have it on my 
conscience — I shouldn't like to think that I had stolen her 
from a port of safety, lured her into broken water, and then 
deserted the wheel." 

"Stop ! Holt on a minute. Doc !" Big Jed spoke thickly. 
"Admittin* a lot o' what ye say to be facts — ain't they no 
sort of allowances to be made?" 

"Such as what?" 

"Waal — there be jealousy I" Jed's brow darkened at the 
recollection of their last scene — the culminating one — 
"mebby a feller kin stand fer a woman's bein' jealous so 
bein's he gives her jest cause — ^but bein' forever harpooned 

an' ironed when ye hain't done nothiri' " Jed suddenly 

became aware that he was defending himself-— his actions; 
and the realization fanned his smouldering humor into a hot 
and active blaze: "No, Doc — ^by God! I've had a-plenty!" 

"Well," said the doctor with a sigh, "I've done my best. 
I'm sorry I have failed; for I'm fond of you both — and I 
wanted you to be happy. And Judy would have made you 
a good wife, Jed — for she's by no means a bad girl; she's 
been cranky with you mostly because she wasn't altogether 
certain — women in her condition are often diat way." 

Jed Rambo, sensing from the doctors admission of failure 
that the interview was terminated, rose and extended his 
hand: "I'm right obliged fer all ye've done. Doc — an* all 
ye tried to do — fer I know it were meant well; but I 
couldn't see it like ye wanted me to." 
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"That's all right, Jed,** said the doctor, rather hastily, 
**that's all right — no use talking about it any more. I sup- 
pose," he added with a sudden change of manner to the 
jocose, ''that being foot-free from now on, you'll be putting 
into Boston winters when you cruise with the Bankers — 
what a gay lot of rogues you lads are, and how you do paint 
the town!" 

''I ain't strong fer them goin's-on," disclaimed the big 
man, reaching for his sou'wester. "Of course, I go 'round 
with the boys onct in a while — ^not often — an' take in die 
sights." 

"Do," advised Dr. Howard, smiling, "and while you^rc 
in such places, Jed — keep an eye out for Judy. You'll 
probably run into her this winter — and it may be a oonsolar 
tion for you to think that you gave her die chance of seeing 
the seamy side of life." 

"Doc!" Big Jed's hand fell heavily upon the alienist's 
shoulder, whirling him around, "what ye mean by that — by 
my findin' her, mebby, in one o' them places?" 

"Jed, you're a thundering fool, remarked Dr. Howard. 
Then having freed himself from the other's hand, he shrugged 
indifferendy. "Where else should she gp?" he demanded 
— "what else is she fit for? What has she got to fight the 
battle of life with away from this place? Judy has only 
her looks, Jed — only her looks. She'll be leaving here, soon 
— so you won't be annoyed with the sight of her moping 
about. Well, Jed, I dare say you are right — perhaps she 
deserves it ; but it will be rather tough on the kid, Jed " 

"Kid !" roared Jed, taking a panther bound forward and 
again seizing the physician, shaking him almost as a terrier 
mig^t a rat, "kid, did ye say. Doc — did ye?" 

"Let go of me!" snapped the doctor irritably, "you're 
breaking my bones — ^yes, I said kid — child, baby." 

"Good Lord!" Jed murmured, and groping back with his 
hand he found a chair and lowered himself in to it. 

"It's a joke, isn't it, Jed I Imagine the ofbpring of die 
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prettiest girl on Casco Bay and the strongest, biggest man, 
going to a Foundling Institution — or, better yet, having its 
mother support it by her — her peculiar occupation — imagine 
Jrour child being raised like that, Jed!" 

Doctor Howard's voice was pitched in an irritating key 
—one which, coupled with the words, drove a nameless fury 
through the giant native sitting hunched in the chair. Jed 
sprang to his feet, his great hairy hands clinched, the veins 
in his temples standing out, pulsing cords of blue, against 
the background of his ashen, rage-swept face. One swift 
stride he advanced on his tormentor, and then meeting the 
Doctor's eyes, he stopped abruptly; for in their clear calm 
depths he read not malice, but tenderness, understanding, 
pity- 

"My God !" he muttered brokenly, "I didn't know. Doc 
— but even if I'd knowcd afore, I wouldn't have cared. But 
what ye said," — a shiver of revukion passed over him, and 
he brushed it away as he might a hand that clutched at his 
throat — "shows me haow wrong I were. I wouldn't have 
a diing like that happen for all the fish on the Grand Banks 
— not to my kid or its mother." 

"I knew you were all right, Jed." The doctor's voice 
was very soft. "You just need a little waking-up." 

Big Jed was already on his way out. "I'm a-goin' right 
over to see Judy now," he flung back over his shoulder. 

Dr. Howard toyed absent-mindedly with his beard for a 
moment following the departure of his visitor, after which 
he rose and moving over to the desk, selected and lighted a 
fresh agar. 

"Ah, well," he murmured, half aloud, "so it goes: there 
IS evil in the best of us — ^at moments ; and in the worst, there 
ts always good to be found, if we but choose to seek it" 



CHAPTER IX 

VV ORK and idleness are but habits, one neidier more than 
the other— energy harnessed or expended uselessly — and the 
force of circumstances to which an individual is subjected, 
usually settles the question — makes of him a striver or a 
drone. 

Huntleigh Mainstram had always been a worker. To 
begin with he came of a family prominent for several gener- 
ations in its achievements. And then, too, he had been 
hounded by necessity, as his father had been foolish enough 
on one memorable occasion to indorse some heavy notes for 
a friend. These same notes, Mainstram, Senior, had been 
obliged to liquidate, which item, added to a bad two years 
campaign in the Market, had so depleted the estate that the 
young man early recognized that his own future security 
rested exclusively in his own hands. However, to carry the 
name of Mainstram was an asset in itself, both in social as 
well as legal circles. Furthermore, as elsewhere remarked, 
Huntleigh Mainstram was the possessor of an extraordinary 
and superabundant energy which demanded a suitable out- 
let. Heretofore, he had never been able, in the pursuit of 
mere pleasure, to find sufficient exercise for either his mind 
or body. 

His brief visit with the Howards however, seemed to have 
upset, completely, all his preconceived notions of things. 
Now, the bare idea of going back to the city appalled him. 
He read the weather reports, daily — and the long lists of 
cases of those prostrated by the heat took hold of his imagi- 
nation. The prospect of returning to his office made him 
fairly writhe in disgust. 

"I can't tell just why," he complained^ to his host one 
morning when they were enjoying their after-breakfast pipes 
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before the cozy fire in the dining-room, "but the idea that 
in a day or so this will be over irritates mt bejrond expres- 
sion. To go back to that fetid town, to smell perspiring hu- 
manity on a large scale — ^ugh!" 

Laola, who was looking over one of the Boston editions 
on the other side of the table, glanced up, smiling. 

"But there arc roof-gardens," she reminded him, "and 
there are beaches really quite close to the city." 

"Bah I Somehow this atmosphere here has made me weary 
of the notion of roof-gardens. And, kindly, count me out 
on the program of public beaches — ^thiey are, if I may say so, 
the limit; well enough, yoM know, for those who don't know 

better, or can't do better " Mainstram broke ofiE with a 

gesture of impatience. "Fm sick of it all," he went on, 
frowning, "weary of the notion or fancy of sitting in an 
office and attending upon stufiFy clients, and their wearisome 
affairs. Say, Doctor," he added with a laugh as he realized 
the tenor of his own remarks, "I guess you will think I am 
a hypo or some odier variety of the species — suffering from 
delusions of persecution or some similar vagary. But, seri- 
ously, what I've said is honest fact: this life has been a 
breath of something dean ; it's so difiEerent^-there's nothing 
sordid or squalid about it, for these things may exist even 
in the midst of physical luxuries, morally speaking — and 
there seems to be some kind of Circe charm attaching which 
makes one cease to fret. Somehow or another I don't seem 
to care a hang whether school keeps or not — I'm not worry- 
ing a whit about my business. What disturbs me is the 
thought of having to go back to it." 

The doctor looked up, a quizzical smile twitching at his 
bearded lips and furrowing the comers of his eyes. "I 
fancy I know how you feel,'* he made answer^ "and if you 
follow my disinterested advice, you will prolong your stay 
with us, here, till this hot spell is over and gone; diat is," 
, he added, "if your afEairs are in such shape that you woa*t 
sacrifice too mudi by your inactivity." 
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"Oh, diat part doesn't bother me in the least/' Huntleigh 
Mainstram declared. Fve taken in a partner — as I believe 
I told you when I came; a chap I've known for years, and 
in whom I have every confidence — and if anything out-of- 
theH>rdinary develops, he has instructions to wire me. The 
notion of stopping over appeals very keenly, I tell you ; but 
I don't want to wear out my welcome—" 

Doctor Howard made a little expressive gesture. 

''My home peace and comfort are too sacred to jeopardize 
by any unnecessary invitations to guests whom I have al- 
ready entertained as far as summer hospitality requires. 
By which I mean," the observation was added with a smile, 
"that if I now press you to remain, it is because I — ^we, 
Laola and myself — ^want you to remain. The invitation is 
sincere and not a polite fiction. I either ask people or I do 
not." 

"Then, if that's the way you put it, I'll stay on," an- 
nounced Mainstram. 

Laola tossed her papers aside and sprang to her feet: 
"Oh," she cried, "I'm so gladl" 

"Arc you, really?" questioned the lawyer, vastly pleased, 
"and why, if I may enquire?" 

"I'll savje my daughter the confession," chuckled the 
alienist, "she never had a real play-mate down here before 
— one she could depend upon to be as big a lunatic as herself 
about rising early and retiring late, and who would help fill 
in the intermediary hours between the extremes named wijth 
all sorts of expeditions and exercise. Gracious, man, you've 
been here but little over a fortnight, and already she's worn 
you down about twenty pounds, I should estimate." 

"That's not fair, fadier," Laola protested, laughing, "I'm 
just trying to give Hunt a good time " 

"Hunt?" repeated the doctor, his eye-brows elevating 
slightly, "have you already dropped formalities so far as 
that?" 

"We csouldn't help it," dedared the girL "One can't boat 
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and fish and go around all the time and in addition burden 
one's self with an appendage like Miss or Mister. We 
called a truce, yesterday." 

**We really couldn't help it, Doctor," Mainstram added, 
*'we were forever slipping inadvertently and calling each 
other by our first names and then apologizing. At last the 
incongruity of it struck us as too ridiculous." 

**That shows," observed the doctor, "the influence of the 
open ^aces on our conventional ramparts. You two could 
have known each other a dozen seasons in town and never 
dropped the formalities." 

"Now look here, dad — a moment ago you accused me of 
wearing Hunt out by escorting me all over the Bay and all 
that As a matter of fact, I was only trying to give him a 
good time, and relieve you of the burden of playing host 
when you had other things to attend to. If you think we 
are rushing around too much — we'll stay at home. Shall 
we?" 

Dr. Howard made a gesture of mock terror: "Just heaven 
forbid!" he exclaimed fervently! "Yesterday was enough 
with something to spare! It rained, and you stayed in and 
practiced fox-trot variations to the phonograph. My writ- 
ing went all eschew 1" 

Huntleigh Mainstram rose and solemnly beckoned to 
Laola. 

"Q)me," he told her, "we can take a hint, I guess. This 
is the dianks we get for sta3dng in-doors when an inviting 
rain beckoned from without ! We only remained, let me tell 
you, Doctor, to brighten your drab morning with the sun- 
shine of our youthful spirits. If this is our thanks, we 
promise it shall not occur again." 

Dr. Howard looked after their retreating forms with a 
glance of amused affection; and, a moment later, strolling 
to the window of his study before settling down to his 
morning's work, he espied them rowing out to the Flieder 
maus. 
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Mainstram had by this time been promoted to the re- 
sponsible post of engineer; so, the moment they were 
aboard, he applied himself to the motor to get it in readiness 
for their departure. When they passed out of the cove, he 
gave a final tentative twist to the grease-cups and then 
straightening, wiped his hands on some waste and came aft, 
seating himself beside Laola. 

"Where away, this trip, Little Skipper/' he demanded to 
know, "we've got grub enough aboard to cruise nearly to 
Fundy." 

"Wouldn't it be jolly if we only could!" she cried, her 
strange eyes lighting up. "The boat, you know, Hunt, 
would really do it Of course, you^d have to be a little bit 
cautious of the weather; I mean, not take any unnecessary 
chances." 

"Surely it would," he acquiesced, "why— only fancy how 
folks have to manage at sea, when the vessel founders! They 
often have to make out in much less sea-worthy craft than 
this, and go hundreds of miles before they are rescued or 
strike land." 

"That's true enough," she said, thoughtfully. "Oh, if it 
only weren't for these social conventions — ^what a time we 
could have! Every time I read about people cruising away 
in strange waters — going on expeditions, you know — it gets 
I into my very blood. Somehow, I never seemed to care much 
for travel in the conventional way — ^hotels, resorts and all 
that sort of thing. Of course, it's well enough when one is 
doing the big places — one wants to go first class — but, take 
a coast like this, and have a little boat and just loaf along 
and see it aU— the tiny coves and beautiful spots that die 
traveler and tourist, alike, miss. To do this with a com- 
panion who really appreciates and enjoys the same sort of 
thing — it must be fine!" 

"Yes," he agreed, slowly, gazing out across the gently- 
heaving water, "it must be fine." After a short interval, he 
turned and stared at her. "You're a mighty queer girl, 
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Laola— or don't you realize it? I never diought there wis 
one like you in the world." 

The eager light conjured up by the sporting instinct with- 
in her, died slowly out of her eyes ; and when they turned to 
meet his, they were filled instead with speculation as to his 
meaning. After all, the subject of self is one of ever fresh 
interest to most people; and for a woman to deny to a man 
she likes the opportunity of analyzing her-— or attempting to 
do so— is almost beyond human nature. Some instinct bade 
her head him off — ^warned her to keep their conversation 
along the lines of general interest rather than permit it to 
flow into rfie more personal groove; but, then — curiosity 
prompted her to demand particulars. It is entirely out of 
human understanding no matter how lofty, not to rise to 
such an assertion as **you are peculiar — there is no one like 
you in die world." After all, Laola was only human — ^in 
fact, she was intensely human. 

"I don't see how I am queer," she said, repeating his 
words, "please, please explain — I have always regarded my- 
self as exceedingly normal." 

"Well," he agreed, "perhaps you are. It may be thb 
very circumstance which impresses me, though I'll have to 
admit I haven't thought of it in this way before. You are 
normal, then; but the difference between you and all— or 
nearly all — ^women I have met, is that they aren't" 

"This is most interesting," she confessed frankly, "please 
go on. I am accustomed to dissecting others — their motives, 
temperaments, characters and actions — but no one but father 
has ever attempted to paint for me a portrait of mysdf." 

Mainstram laughed Uiid produced his pipe. 

"You don't mind my smoking? Now, how shall I begin? 
You see, Laola, I said in the first place that you were queer 
— different. Anjrthing is account^ odd diat b apart from 
the general rule; and whether the general rule be right or 
wrong is of secondary consideration. Columbus was differ* 
ent from all the scientists of hb day in believing the world 
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round; and, as we know, it turned out that he was right. 
When you said a moment ago that you considered yourself 
very normal, it opened my eyes, opened them to the fact 
that you are. You see, really, up till now," he went oa, 
smiling down at her, "I had viewed you as something 'dif- 
ferent' in the other sense — ^was regarding you as a rare and 
unheard-of gem " 

"Hold on, Hunt!" Laola was now laughing out-right, 
back into his earnest face, ''you're over-head in the waters of 
sophistry! You're talking all around the point— or, better 
yet, I think you misunderstand yourself." 

"No, I don't," he protested, "I know very well what I 
mean; but its difficult to explain." 

"Apparently it is," Laola was sweet enough to agree, her 
eyes mischievous. "Well, go on; try again!" 

"All right, then," Mainstram plunged on, without further 
bidding, "you're everything that other women are not. It 
would take a composite of at least two-dozen of the best I've 
ever known or heard of from Madame Currie down to 
Annie Oakley to come an3rwhere near you. How's that?" 

"Excellent!" she cried, clapping her hands. "Bettei and 
better; but in just what way? what is your premise for this 
flattering assertion?" 

"Well," he explained, checking off the items solemnly on 
his fingers as fast as he named them, "you sing — ^remark- 
ably well. You dance divinely. You play the piano mag- 
nificently. As an equestrienne, you are, I have l>een in- 
formed, a veritable Centaur. At swimming, tennis and 
handling a boat you are better than nine out of any ten men 
I know — lumping the three counts under one head. You 
can best old Professor Hart at chess; and he admits diat 
your logic is flawless — ^a thing I never heard him allow of 
any woman before. You speak three languages impartially 
well ; and that game sauce you prepared for those ducks on 
Sunday would have made LucuUus your worshiper tfarougb- 
out Eternity." 
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"My," she breathed, and then shaking an accusing finger 
at him: "now I knowl It was the sauce! All my other ac- 
complishments pale in the contrast; you mentioned it last» 
from which I know that you attach to it the highest mi- 
portance of all. How like a man!'' 

"No, no," he disclaimed, but only half in jest, "I should 
be the last to make fun of such an accomplishment. It is be- 
coming rare enough these days among women of your class, 
and I think it is to be regretted " 

"But you don't want the modern woman to be a 
drudge " 

"Certainly not However, you arc the living proof that 
a girl may have a host of social as well as out-door accom- 
plishments, and still be master of certain domestic subtleties 
which it certainly will harm no woman to be familiar widi 
— no matter bow exalted her sodal position." 

"Yes, you arc right," she allowed. "That's father's no- 
tion. He believes that a woman ought to be a woman and 
understand household afEairs, and in addition, know several 
other things." 

"Then I'll vote for the modem woman," promised Main- 
stram, "that is, always providing she is acquisitive of the 
new without relinquishing the old. The latter is the mi»> 
take which most of the novices are making; and it is that 
which turns most men against the movement. . But, I 
digress," he interrupted himself to exclaim, "I was painting 
your picture " 

"And summed up the grand total with a flattering and 
appreciative allusion to my expertness as a cook " 

"I hadn't finished," he complained. "What I wished to 
say was that, perhaps, better than all the rest, you possess a 
heart of gold — seriously. Yes, I mean it." 

L4iola half bit her lip, but not to hide a smile. Presently 
she turned her eyes to meet his: "I wonder," she said, "if 
you are serious — as you say — if you mean that?" 

"Absolutely," he assured her. "Why, look at these natives 
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hereabouts, and what they think of you! Isn't that sufficient 
proof? I mean, if you weren't really kind and good, would 
they look up to you the way they do? Never in this world I 
Your other qualities don't count a straw's weight with them 
— in fact, rather the reverse. From what I have observed, 
these people are inclined to resent superior brains, intelli- 
gence and the h*ke. So the sole and only quality you possess 
which draws these folk to you and impells their respect as 
well as their affection, is that of humanity — ^your human 
^rmpathy and understanding." 

Laola reached out, suddenly, and laid her hand on his, 
lightly — unconscious of the action. "I'm so happy you un- 
derstand. Hunt," she murmured. "I didn't suspect that you 
were keen enough to see that side of it — ^to me, the biggest 
side, by far." 

Mainstram did not answer, but his right hand crept across 
and touched hers where it rested on his left A few moments 
they stayed thus; and presently, Laola became aware. She 
snatched her hand away and turned her attention to the 
course she had neglected to steer. Huntleigh Mainstram, 
his face rather pale, studied her dirough half-closed eyes. 
His whole being tingled from the brief toudi of the soft 
little hand. 

At the time of their departure, Laola had intended run- 
ning out to one of the little deserted islands with which the 
bay abounds, and picnicking for the day; but now some 
peculiar feminine instinct bade her shun the solitude she Had 
planned. She thought a moment and then, bearing on the 
tiller, brought the bow of the launch around and headed in- 
shore. 

"I think we'll run in and call on Unde Jim," she volun- 
teered, interpreting his questioning look — ^''they'U be pleased 
as Punch to see us." 

Mainstram looked disappointed, but yielded the trick 
without protest. "All right. Little Skipper," he agreed, 
''anjrwhere you say suits me." 
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Laola stole a fiu'tive glance at him ; but could detect nodi- 
ing out of the ordinary in his expression, for the man had, 
by this time, regained his poise, and met her eyes with his 
wonted smile of comraderie. And, still, beneath the pose 
they afiected, both were poignantly cognizant of that little, 
fleeting hand-touch — each knew, too, that the action — in> 
significant enough in itself — had destroyed barriers, and 
laid roads to a fuller and more dearly-marked understand- 
ing; each sensed that the days of their jolly companionship 
were numbered — all but gone. And still there had been no 
spoken word. 

The girl was thinking rapidly. Fair in all things, she 
was not less so to and with herself. From the moment she 
had first met Huntleigh Mainstram, she had been conscious 
of a curious liking for the man — ^a liking which had, in the 
intimacy of their life on the Bay, rapidly developed into a 
decided attraction. He was so big and strong and appealing 
to the eye — though perhaps these things weighed least with 
her — but when they were super-added to the lawyer's other 
qualities, his large and tolerant good-nature, his broad un- 
derstanding mind and keen intelligence, they combined to 
make him doubly fascinating to a girl of Laola Howard'tf 
temperament. She realized all these things perfectly, and 
acknowledged to herself with mixed emotions of wonder and 
irritation the sense of content she had felt creep softly over 
her when their hands had touched. Laola was not in any! 
manner a sentimentalist, nor had her training in any way' 
been of a variety calculated to make one of her— quite the 
reverse — still she could not gainsay the peculiar thrill which 
had but just attacked her senses, arousing them from their 
lethargic state of torpor even as the lips of Siegfried awak- 
ened to life with a tentative kiss the slumbering Brunhilde. 

When, a few moments later, the Fliedermaus nosed gently 
in alongside of Captain Pringle's wharf, Laola espied the 
old man with a feeling of genuine relief — for the first time 
in her life she had lost her poise, her confidence, and 
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bow felt like a hunted thing glad of having gained a place 
of shelter. Mainstram, however, had not in the least sus- 
pected the battle raging within his gentle companion ; had he 
done so, doubtless he would not have been at such pains to 
conceal his own sentiments. As it was, he made fast, and 
scaled the ladder to the dock, where Uncle Jim beamed 
benignly upon him. 

''I can't shake," apologized the old man, addressing the 
new-comers, impartially, " *caount o' bein' covered with this 
dratted gurry. But jist ye wait a minute till I finish dress- 
in' daown them fish, an' I'll go up t' the house along o' ye. 
Then," he paused and rasped the splitting-knife deftly 
again a file and tested the edge, critically — "then, Mr. 
Mainstram, me an' you'll have the biggest hot rum toddy 
ye ever sot eyes on — ^yes sir, we will." 

"I'm game," promised Hunt, good-naturedly, "only, 
what's the celebration? You're not making all this fuss 
just on my account, I hope?" 

Captain Pringle winked solemnly. "It's a secret," he 
confided, hitching an expressive thumb in the general direc- 
tion of the house, "an' nary a person on the neck knows 
aught about it — 'ceptin' us folks to home." 

"But, Uncle Jim," begged Laola, "you surely are not go- 
ing to keep a secret from me -" 

"Naow, Laoly," Uncle Jim's eyes twinkled with keen en- 
joyment of her curiosity, "they ain't a mite o' use pesterin' 
niel I ain't a-goin' to tell ye a durn thing till we git home. 
Come on — I'm about through, naow." 

The old man led the way up the hill in portentious si- 
lence, and opened the door, motioning them to enter. They 
discovered Aunt Jane bustling about the kitchen. On catch- 
ing sight of the new arrivals, she uttered a little exclama- 
tion of pleasure and hurried forward, engulfing the doctor's 
daughter within the compass of her capable arms. 

'So ye did manage to git to see the old folks agin!'* she 
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ejaculated; "gracious powers! dearie, what a purty frock ye 
have on ; an' haow well ye do be lookin' !" 

"Now, Aunt Jane," Laola made haste to complain, "Un- 
cle Jim has been perfectly exasperating! He has some kind 
of a secret; and he wouldn't tell us what it " 

Mrs. Pringle stepped back, a bewildered expression over- 
spreading her kindly old face: "My land o' GoshunI Ye 
don't say! Laoly Howard, do ye know that that's the first 
time on record James over kept his mouth shet? I didn't 
cal'Iate 'twere in him to do it." 

"Then that shows haow much ye don't know, Jane Prin- 
gle I" chortled the old man : "but I've went the limit I Ye 
tell 'em, Jane — ^tell 'em right off, or I'll bust!" 

By way of answering to this lament, Mrs. Pringle crossed 
the room and smilingly threw open the door, revealing ^e 
parlor beyond. Strewn over everything— chairs, mantel, 
table, melodian, and even decking the ornate pictures on the 
walls — ^were flowers, clusters of them, a profusion of every 
variety indigenous to the locality. Mainstram and the doc- 
tor's daughter exchanged wondering glances, but neither 
could read enlightenment in the expression of the other. 

"Ain't they purty?" went on the old lady, "I got 'cm all 
myself — afore daylight — sneaked 'em in 'thout a soul seein' 
or ketchin' on. Ye see, it's been kept sort o' quiet like — 
we're expectin' the preacher every minute " 

"Preacher!" ejaculated Mainstram in astonishment. "Has 
anything happened? I didn't see any crepe on the 
door-^: — " 

"Haw-haw!" exploded Uncle Jim, doubling up and slap- 
ping his thigh delighted blows, "ain't that suthin'I Ain't 
flowers an' preachers never brought together^ 'cept ler 
burryin's? Holy sailor! Jane, he thought it were a fun- 
eral!" 

"Then I see the corpses!" suddenly cried Laola, making a 
dive through the door. "Come on out of there, you two, and 
show yourselves!" 
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Presently she returned, laughing, half-leading, half-drag- 
ging Judy Pringlc and big Jed Rambo in her wake. Judy, 
after the inexplicable manner of most women in her posi- 
tion, albeit slightly flustered, was, to all appearances, en- 
joying the experience hugely. The giant groom-elect, on the 
other hand, was in a state of profound and utter miser>% 
the nervous tension of the moment being augmented a hun- 
dred-fold by the presence of the out-siders. Jed, after the 
manner of most martyrs, was of the secret opinion that never 
had there been a case as grievious as his, a man so set upon 
and frightened ; a state of feeling which, had he but known 
it, has been shared by countless thousands of men similarly 
situated ; for the terror of such a moment will enter into the 
being of even the most experienced male bigamist, causing 
his pulse to hasten, the moisture to dampen his forehead 
and an intense dryness to attack him in the larynx. Jed felt 
all these symptoms, but lacked the philosophy to comfort 
himself with the reflection that others had been through the 
same initiation and survived. 

Mainstram took in the situation at a glance, and having 
"caught on" emitted a joyous whoop, and stepped forward. 
'Three cheers!" he cried, "and here's luck to you, Miss 
Judy! You're to be envied, Jed Rambo!" 

Jed reached out blindly and grasped the lawyer's hand, 
and Hunt, in the enthusiasm of the moment, put forth all 
his power in the grip ; even the work-hardened digits of the 
big native could not withstand the pressure. He winced, 
and the acute physical pain he experienced was almost wel- 
come to him as It made him forget, for the moment, his 
nervousness. He grunted what was intended to be an ac- 
knowledgment of Mainstram's felicitations, a slow wide 
grin, routing, for the moment, the depressed and funereal 
expression of his countenance. 

"Now, folks!" Laola cried, "what are you going to do 
with us? Either we'll stay and see it through; or we'll 
leave now. Which shall it be?" 
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**Would yc stay, really, Laoly?" asked Judy, shyly. "If 
we'd thought fer a minute you'd come over, we'd have asked 
you. I wish ye would !*' 

"We certainly will remain, then!" declared Laola with 
enthusiasm, giving, at the same time, Judy's hand a little 
squeeee of understanding. "So it all went well?" she added 
in a whisper. 

Judy nodded happily: "It's all along of your doia', 
Laoly," she murmured back. "Jed come right over from 
your place that day and we made it up. It were his idea to 
get it all fixed ship-shape an' proper, an' so yesterday — 
when grandmy got a letter a-sayin' as how the preacher were 
comin' on Circuit to our Meetin' House an' would stop 
with us to-night — ^we cal'lated to git it done an' over 'thout 
no more delay." 

Uncle Jim who, during the progress of diis interchange* 
had disappeared, presently reappeared, clad in his ceremonial 
suit of faded green-black, the stiff-stardied shirt flaring up a 
virgin expanse of spotless white above the tightly buttoned 
waistcoat. Aunt Jane turned and regarded him with criti- 
cal attention, and then took a step forward, her expression 
one of mixed horror and consternation. 

"Land sake, James!" she protested indignantly, "ye'vc 
done an' forgot that collar an' necktie I placed aout fer ye on 
the bed along with them other things!" 

"I didn't fergit it, Jane," he mumbled, "I jist didn't 
want to wear 'cm !" 

"James Pringle! Ye go right off up-stairs an' put on that 
coUar an' necktie!" commanded his wife. "What ye think 
the preachcr'll think o* seein' ye that way to a marryin* ?" 

"I don't care a cuss what he thinks!" declared Uncle Jim 
rebelliously, "an' furthermore, weddin' or no weddin', I 
umnt put them contraptions on — so they ain*t no use a-try- 
in', to drive me. I were good enough to marry ye, Jane 
Pringle, 'thout no durned collar on — so I caFlate I be good 
enough to see my granddaughter spliced 'thout one." 
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''Three cheers!" cried Mainstram, unable to suppre^ his 
laughter at the veteran's crafty logic "I'm for you, Unde 
Jim — collars are an invention of the fiend himself. Now, 
look here, folks," he went on, ''this is to be a wedding — an 
occasion of joy — not a funeral — so let's get together and 
whoop her up. Captain, I'm right parched, and its seems 
to me — if I remember correctly — ^that you promised me a 
drop of something. What about it?" 

"You bet!" Uncle Jim agreed with alacrity. "That's 
the talk!" 

"Here!" exclaimed Mainstram, as the captain shuffled 
back from the pantry fondly and carefully bearing the jug. 
"I perceive that the ladies resolved themselves into a caucus 
for the purpose, doubtless, of discussing things from which 
we, as men, are excluded. The answers is, Cap'n, that we 
ofwe it to the desolate bridegroom-elect to console him for 
the loss of his consort — ^to cheer the poor devil up and 
make him happy. Buck up, Jed, what you need is a little 
judicious stimulation to make you cheerful — ^three glasses, 
Uncle Jim!" 

Under the ^ell of Hunt's clever guidance and super- 
abundant good nature, big Jed began rapidly to thaw out; 
for Mainstram was a natural leader and had, moreover, 
the social instinct highly developed — when he chose to exert 
it. He produced his cigar-case and thrust its contents upon 
the other man ; and when all three had lighted up, he spun 
one story after another, each funnier than the last, his own 
hearty ringing laugh acting as an infectant to their slower 
mirth. 

"Cheer up, Jed!" he cried, leaning forward and thump- 
ing the other on the shoulder. "Life is short and youth is 
briefer. Take Uncle Jim, there, for a model — he's younger 
than either of us, and still, he's " 

"Hist!" Captain Pringle's sibilant warning broke in on 
the lawyer's smooth flow. "Here's the preacher a-comin' 
naow !" 
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"Well, what of it?" Hunt wanted to know, somewhat 
surprised by the tone of his host's voice. ''There's no harm 
in being good-natured and enjoying one's self, is there?" 

"Hide the glasses!" said the captain excitedly, '*else he'll 
ketch on, sure as a barnacle! Brother Perkins is hell ag'in 
rum," he added in explanation. 

''I don't blame him at all," approved Mainstram with 
manifest delight, ''and being that the wind sets from that 
quarter I'll bet you a new hat that I'll persuade Brother 
P. to join in our little party." 

"I'll take that, my hearty!" cried the captain, "an' if 
ye kin git a drop o' honest licker daown his gullet I'll go 
to meedn' to-morrow along o' Jane — an' I hain't been inside 
a church fer a spell o* years neither." 

Brother Perkins entered and was introduced. Laola, Judy 
and her grandmother emerged from the recesses of the 
inner chamber where they had been conferring, and joined 
the men. Laola, who was well acquainted with the minis- 
ter, presented Mainstram, an act which had occurred to 
none of the others. 

Mainstram studied the new-comer with interest. He was 
a lean, long man, somewhat stooped, and of a cadaverous 
cast of countenance. His ears were large, and stood straight 
out from the side of his head. The lawyer, a quick, shrewd 
appraiser of men, noted with a smile of satisfaction that 
his eyes were of a peculiar watery blue, and that bis long 
curious nose possessed a somewhat hectic hue — a tint, in 
Hunt's opinion, of greater efflorescence than mere climatic 
influence could induce. After Laola, by preconcerted ar- 
rangement with the others, had explained to the divine the 
program in contemplation, Mr. Perkins beamed about the 
little gathering and dabbed his watery orbs with an osten- 
tatious blue-checkered handkerchief. 

"Ah, my friends," he said with unction, "this little sur- 
prise gives me great pleasure — ^very great pleasure, indeed. 
Ah« to think it shall be my privilege to start anodier couple 
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squarely and well upon the good, broad road of matri* 
monial bliss; and such a promising couple, too; a man of 
such sterling character and worth as our friend. Brother 
Rambo; and a maid — er — so well endowed in— er — diose 
gracious qualities — er — ^which make women the superioxa 
of us coarser men, as Sister Pringle!" He produced forth- 
with from a capacious side pocket a small Bible and waived 
it significantly. "Hallelujah 1" he shouted. 

Mainstram, who had been standing next to Laola, drew 
her beyond hearing of the others. His eyes were snapping 
with mischief. 

"Listen," he whispered, "I've got a bet on with Uncle 
Jim, and youVe got to help me to win it. Get the women 
out of the room on some pretext or another and keep 'em 
out, will you?" 

"What is it. Hunt?" she begged, eagerly. "Tell me, 
or," threateningly, "I won't aid and abet you; for I'm sure 
it is something naughty." 

Hunt grinned: "Oh, it's nothing very terrible," he as- 
sured her. "I just wagered that I'd get his reverence to 
join us in a little toast — and the captain took the other 
end." 

"WeU," she declared. "you'U certainly lose. Hunt " 

"We'll discuss that later on. Now, run along like a 
good girl and do your part." 

He watched her interestedly, and, a moment later, saw 
her draw Judy into the next room and whi^>er something 
to her, after which both girls began to laugh. Presently 
Mrs. Pringle joined them; the lawyer noted that they did 
not confide their secret to her, but sought to engage her 
attention in other ways. Looking around, he perceived that 
both Uncle Jim and big Jed were eyeing him expectantly. 
He nodded to them, and then turned to his victim. 

"Mr. Perkins," he began solemnly, "as you just remarked 
a moment ago, this is an occasion which should be cele- 
brated with joy — and I take it upon myself to add, with 
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good cheer. When one considers all the unhappiness and 
misery in this world, it does one good to see a young couple 
90 well-favored — as you so aptly expressed it — starting forth 
upon the right road. There is a solemnity to this occasion, 
sir; but it possesses the added grace of ^iritual beauty. 
Recognizing these as the paramount factors, we should do 
all in our power to make the next few hours joyous." Hunt- 
leigh Mainstram broke off rather abruptly, stared hard, a 
perplexed expression gathering in the recesses of his keea 
eyes: "By the way, Mr. Perkins," he asked, "arc you, if 
I may ask without offense, any connection of Bishop Greer, 
of New York?" 

"No, sir," confessed the minister, "I am not. Of course, 
I know of him — ^who doesn't? — ^a most pious, God-fearing 
and devout man!" 

"A great friend of our iaxnily — the Bi^op," Mainstram 
mentioned the fact with pardonable pride, "but the strange 
thing is, Mr. Perkins — ^when you entered— even before we 
were introduced or I heard you speak — I wondered whom 
you reminded me of. It came to me just now — ^and that is 
why I asked if you were in any way related to His Grace." 

"This is most interesting," remarked Mr. Perkins, plac- 
ing the tips of his fingers together in his favorite attitude 
of contemplation, "but I must admit, sir, that I as 3ret fail 
quite to see the connection with your question." 

"It was so startling, you see," affirmed Hunt, "and after 
a moment I became positive diat 3rou must be some near 
connection of his. The names differ, I know — ^but, then — 
on the mother's side — ^you never can teU." 

"You mean," Mr. Perkins hesitated, "that I — ^that is — 
that there actually exists some degree of resemblance be- 
tween the — ah — Bishop and myself?" 

"Striking, sir!" declared Mainstram. "Striking is the 
word. But, great as it is, undoubtedly, the mere physical 
resemblance is as nothing compared to the manner, the 
simple dignity of bearing, the trick of gesture. Why, if 
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I should close my eyes I would be willing to swear that 
it was the Bishop I heard speaking. Your voices are that 
nearly attuned." 

"Most extraordinary!" murmured Mr. Perkins, faintly, 
the flattery being of that insidious variety which crept upon 
his senses, till he was conscious of an almost light-headed* 
ness: "Exceedingly remarkable!" 

"Isn't it!" agreed Mainstram interestedly. "I must cer- 
tainly tell the Bishop about it when I ^e him. I really 
feel as though I were in front of him, now, watching you 
there with your fingers pressed together — his favorite atti- 
tude." 

"Indeed, but it grows more extraordinary!" ejaculated 
Mr. Perkins, unconsciously dabbing at his eyes which, imder 
the stress of his unwonted pleasure, had begun to water 
sympathetically. 

"Again!" cried Mainstranu "ReaUy, Mr. Perkins — this 
is too much^Vs going a bit too far. You know," he 
explained, "the Bishop is forever putting his handkerchief 
to his eyes — ^just the way you did it but now. His friends 
all joke him about it. He's a wonderfully tender-hearted 
man, is the Bishop; but I've always observed, Mr. Per- 
kins, that most big men in this world — that is, men with 
large human sympathies, you know — invariably have that! 
affection of the eyes." 

Mr. Perkins listened, speechless — ^his soul drinking in 
btmgrily these remarks which unified him with the elect. 
Huntleigh Mainstram glanced sideways at the captain and 
encountered his questioning glance, his own face a mask 
devoid of expression. Then turning, he started slightly, 
as if recalling a duty forgotten, and shook an accusing fin- 
ger at the minister. 

"I declare," he laughed, "you made me completely forget 
what I was about to say — side-tracked me, as it were. We 
were speaking of the significance of this occasion which has 
brought us all together for the purpose of seeing our young 
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friends launched off the ways of single-blessedness — if I 
mxy employ a sea-metaphor to better convey my meaning — 
upon the vast waters of matrimony. In order, then, to 
properly signalize this event, I propose that we four men 
join in drinking a friendly toast to the happiness now and 
in the future of the bride and groom.*^ 

Uncle Jim leaned forward surreptitiously watching the 
minister; big Jed's huge frame stiffened in his chair, while 
his eyes sought the ceiling — ^his mouth forming to emit an 
inaudible whistle* Mainstram wore an expression of inno- 
cence which would have done credit to an acolyte. Slowly 
Mr. Perkins disunited his finger-tips and glanced around. 
His countenance registered both surprise and pain. 

"Brother," he said with unction, "I am grieved to hear 
such a suggestion coming from such a man. Well do I 
know the wide-spread growth of this dreadful evil — but 
diat you should propose that I be a party to sudi a 
shame -" 

"Hold on, sir," interrupted Mainstram, interrupting the 
flow, "what about the Bible? If we are to discuss this 
matter, pray, at least, let us be logical." 

"The Bible, sir," Mr. Perkins began with dignity, "most 
emphatically denounces ardent intoxicants—" 

"Granted," cut in Mainstram, suavely, "but who men- 
tioned such things? The Bible certainly condemns drunk- 
enness; but if you recall it certainly does not disprove 
judicious use of good wine made from the grape. It makes 
no mention whatsoever of tobacco— simply for the reason 
that article was not known at the time — ^but, in the matter 
of wine, sir, the Bible upholds its intelligent use from the 
time of Noah down to the Savior Himself. Isn't that so?" 

"Well, yes," assented Mr. Perkins, regretfully. "Now 
that you mention it, I recall that it is a fact; but *' 

"Mohammedans do not drink at all," stated Mainstram, 
"and they are pagans — unbelievers. Many pagan peoples 
besides do not use intoxicants in any form, as their religions 
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forbid them; but we Christians can find no ban against it 
in our Bible which, on the contrary, freely mentions its 
efficacy/* 

"That is true," Mr. Perkins was forced to allow, "for 
I recall reading only the other day " 

"There is a quality in wine," interrupted Mainstram, 
''which is good for humans — else the wise men of olden 
days would have proscribed instead of encouraging its use. 
Why, to-day, even, the greatest prelates of nearly all Chris- 
tian faiths take it, realizing perfectly this fact. And that 
reminds me — " Mainstram interrupted his disquisition, and 
began to chuckle reminiscently — "only last December when 
Bishop Greer's daughter was married — ^you remember read- 
ing about it in the papers, Mr. Perkins?" 

"Naturally!" assented the minister without hesitation. 

"Well," pursued Mainstram, "Howard Manning — ^he 
was the groom, you recollect — ^was a class-mate of mine at 
the University; and as I was a friend of everybody involved, 
so to speak, he had me for best man. It was, of course, 
a Cathedral a£Fair; but we all met at the Bishop's house 
before die ceremony — that is, those of us who officiated, 
like myself, the bridesmaids, ushers and so on. Well, sir — 
the Bishop called us men o£E to his study — that was just 
before we started for the church — and had his butler uncork 
a jug of good old wine* I tell you, we toasted the happy 
couple with a willl" 

"Well, of course," submitted Mr. Peridns, overcome hf 
the recollection of his similarity to the great ecclesiast, 
"that's di£Ferent — in a way. Personally, under just such 
circumstances, I have no great antipathy " 

"Of course not!" said Mainstram, heartily. "We under- 
stand that perfectly, Mr. Perkins. What we four are going 
to do is actually in the light of a ceremony — ^under these 
drcumstances, as you just observed. Where is the jug I 
fetched over for the occasion, Cap'n?" 

Uncle Jim rose and departed, walking like a sonambulist. 
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a stunned look on his face. He reappeared with the demi- 
john and four glasses, his eyes flashing an appeal for further 
instructions to the lawyer. 

**You concoct 'em," directed the latter; then turning 
again to the minister: "You see," he explained, **Vm some- 
what opposed on general prindples — ^like the Bishop, him- 
self — to even wine unless it is diluted judiciously with 
aqua pura and sweetened." 

Mr. Perkins nodded. Uncle Jim, meanwhile, half-filled 
the four tumblers with Santa Cruz and added the other 
ingredients with practiced care. Then the four men sol- 
emnly clinked glasses. Brother Perkins tasted his, nodded 
unconsdous approval, and a beatific smile spread over his 
large features. His was the first glass drained. 

"I think," remarked Mainstram, with what appeared to 
the minister as being, in no small degree, irrelevant, "that 
I shall soon have a corned-hake from you, old-timer." 

"Yes," Uncle Jim began to choke, "it seems to me that 
I owe ye one." 

"The captain's going to attend your meeting to-morrow," 
Mainstram announced, addressing the minister; "at least, 
he promised in my presence that he would." 

"Hallelujah! Brother Pringlel Glory be! But that's 
good hearin'!" Mr. Perkins thrust out a raw-boned con-' 
gratulatory hand. "And you haven't been with us for a 
spell of years — and now, after all that back-slidin', you've 
come to the fold again 1" 

"I'm a-comin' to-morrow," stated the captain, staring 
malevolently at the grinning Mainstram, "but I promised 
fer one Sabbath only, mind that." 

Contented with this partial victory over erstwhile recal- 
citrant mariner, Mr. Perkins departed with dignified mien, 
in search of the ladies, whose voices reached them from 4e 
room beyond. 

"Holy sailor 1" chortled the csq;)tain, when he was sure 
there was no longer danger of being overheard, "that were 
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I a 

tbaout the slickest bit o* work I most ever saw run off I 
Wa'n't it, Jed? By golly! Mr. Mainstram, ye had me 
lost in the fog there, fer a spell, 'thout no lead 'r compass. 
Haow in time did ye ever think to ring in that there piece 
abaout yer friend the Bishop? That were what fetched 
him, I tell ye — fetched him up all standin'." 

Huntleigh Mainstram grinned. 

'TU tell you," he confided, "it was like this: Bishop 
Greer is very well known, and last winter when I read 
about his daughter being married " 

"What!" roared the captain, "ye say ye read *' 

"Sure," repeated Hunt, "I read all about it in the papers; 
and having an excellent memory " 

"Then ye mean to tell me ye wasn't there? That ye 
wasn't the best man?" Captain Pringle's articulation was 
uncertain. 

"Best man?" questioned Mainstram, "why, how could I 
be? I never met either the Bishop or his daughter in my 
life." 

"Waal, ril be blowed !" It was .big Jed who spoke. 
His words, while simple, even slangy, were a tribute. 

"What did ye do it fer?" demanded the captain. 
. Hunt's response was laconic but It carried enlighten- 
tnent. "What do you put bait on a hook for?" he smiled. 

The two fishermen stared at him silently a inomenty and 
then, their eyes meeting, they sat back in their chairs while 
the room rocked to the gale of their mirth. Uncle Jim 
was the first to recover, and he wagged his head at Main- 
stram. 

"I alius held," he remarked, "that as critters In general 
lawyers was sharks. But ye be the beatin'est one I ever 
had a-foul o' my hawse. That's gospel truth, by the holy 
sailor!" 



CHAPTER X 

L#IF£y as it was enacted at the island home of Dr. Howard, 
went forward in a monotony of uninterrupted peace. 
Each day dawned and was killed off in what appeared to 
Mainstram a space of only a few miraculous seconds. This 
state of affairs, it seems, is ever the case when a woman 
and a man of congenial tastes enjoy propinquity under ideal 
drcimistances. 

The doctor — ^absorbed as he was in his work — saw little 
of his daughter and his guest. They amused each other, 
therefore he frequented more and more hb snug study, 
writing along the lines of his diosen field. The evenings, 
however, were usually spent in domestic harmony, the fam- 
ily, as a collective body, being gathered in the sitting room. 
The sole break in this order would occur when there was 
a dance in progress within accessible radius, in which event 
the young people would desert, leaving the doctor to cogi- 
tate in smiling wonder over his coffee and Havanas on the 
folly and glory of youth which would rush forth from a 
comfortable evening before a glowing open fire to gyrate 
senselessly to what he was pleased to term 'barbaric music' 

Mainstram invariably found his host charming. Much 
as he enjoyed now being alone with Laola, he could not 
but find vast entertainment in the doctor's society. Hunt- 
leigh Mainstram did not for a moment question the inclina- 
tion or depth of his feelings towards the girl; on die con- 
trary, he freely admitted to himself and revelled in die 
knowledge of his love. The merest thought of her thrilled 
him. The sight of her swept him with a warm wave of 
tenderness, and the consciousness of it caused him to smile 
faindy to himself when he compared it to his sardonic, 

17a 
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often bullying, attitude with other women who had figured 
in his past 

Still, at this time, he had not put his love into words; 
yet Laola — z girl of extraordinarily keen perceptions — 
would have been more than blind had she not guessed. His 
every glance conveyed the fact. The increased deference 
of his manner towards her, the eager alacrity with which he 
fell in with her slightest wish, were by no means lost upon 
her. Woman-like, she bloomed forth under the inspiring 
waumth of this consdousness. Day by day, as Huntleigh 
Mainstram feasted his eyes upon her she seemed to expand 
— to become more beautiful, utterly bewitching. Her lithe, 
sinuous form, so supple and graceful, took on a more ma- 
ture carriage; and in her naturally pale cheeks a faint glow 
of color showed which suggested to the man the delicate 
tone-shade of a ripening peadi. 

''Do you know. Little Skipper," he told her one day, "I 
often used to laugh when I read the tale of Ulysses — the 
great, strong man whom die enchantress Circe prisoned, 
causing him to forget the outer world." 

Laola listened, a slow smile faintly marking her face in 
which the color had visibly heightened : "Well, Big Mate," 
she made req>onse, "it is a pretty tale, I admit; but what 
made you laugh?" 

"Because I never deemed it possible — that sort of thing. 
It is you who have proved to me the fallacy of my judg- 



ment." 



"I ?" Her tawny, strange eyes half veiled by Ae sweep- 
ing fringe of long dark lashes glinted almost shyly at him 
an instant and then sought security in retreat. "You are 
joking," she added, fordng a laugh. 

"Don't look at me again like that!" he broke out, sharply. 
**Yes — ^youl In your company have I not forgotten the 
world, too? My part in it, my responsibilities and duties?" 

"But I have given ytm no lotus to steal yoxLT memory and 
dull your perceptions," she protested. "The castle gate if 
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ever wide open for you— either to enter or depart. It isn't 
fair to blame on me your own dbinclination for work." 

"You are maddeningl" he declared with sudden intensity. 
"Can you not understand that it is because of you that I 
do not wish to go back?" 

Not alone the words, but die timber of his voice, caused 
the girl to tingle as she listened. He was the first man 
who had ever spoken thus to her ; moreover, he very closely 
approximated her ideal of what a man should be, both as a 
picture to the eye and a personality. Their dose compan- 
ionship during the time of his sojuom had given her ample 
opportunity to study bis character, his habits of mind, and 
note his freedom from many of the meaner qualities she had 
often observed in odier men. True, he was exceedingly 
opinionated; but then, he was sufEciently broad-minded to 
change his view-point if he could be proved in error, and 
that quite frankly and honestly. She had frequently ob- 
served this when he had yielded to her father, convinced by 
the older man's greater experience. 

Once won over to any cause, Mainstram would espouse 
it as heartily as he had formerly attacked what he had 
fancied to be its demerits. 

Laola, her pulse beating high with the suppressed excite- 
ment of the moment, yet made no answer. Another mo- 
ment, a word from her, and the man would tell her in as 
many words what she already knew as well as he. At 
such crises, it is in woman's nature to dally with love as a 
gourmet will trifle with a rare sauce or with a sacred 
vintage wine — for, left to their own devices, women are 
connoisseurs at the game of love; and it is only man, the 
impetuous, who rushes in, dispensing with polite niceties. 

Laola was in no haste to raise her glass to her lips then. 
She preferred to feast her senses with the sight of it, her 
appetite for the moment appeased in the knowledge that it 
was there before her, and whetted in the belief that delay 
would make the draught more delectable. 
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She gazed off across die water from the little jetty ori 
which they were standing, her eyes drinking in the beauty 
of the peaceful scene, the pellucid, cloudless sky mirrored 
on die polished surface of the sea from which sprang up 
those pine-crested, irregular little islands which, in the un- 
rippled still of the elements, seemed rather to float than to 
rest upon substantial bases. 

"One could almost fancy," said she, tx)inting, "that tfiey 
move — this illusion produced by tiny dots of land upon calm 
water ! How mysteriously beautiful they look to-day, Hunt ; 
they seem to beckon one — to invite to their cool, hidden 
shades I" 

"Yes," he murmured, falling in with her mood, "it is a 
fact. It is the great spaces — unscarred and unmarred by 
the desecrating hand of man — which after all are the most 
beautiful, the most alluring. The prairies, the forests, or 
die lonely stretches of the sea — they exercise upon us a 
magnetic charm, difficult to analyze, impossible to dispute. 
After all, it is we of the cities who can best appreciate them, 
for those who always live within sight of them lose the per* 
spective of distance and contrast." He broke off and then 
added, with seeming irrelevance: "I have often envied Hud- 
son's first vision of the river which he named." 

"That's just it, Hunt," agreed Laola, seating herself on 
the string-piece of the dock, "but how strange!" 

"What is strange?" he demanded. 

"That you should have said what you just said. I was 
thinking of the identical same thing, and you took the words 
from my mouth. A man like Hudson— or any of those 
voyagers to remote or undiscovered lands — ^what he or they 
must feel to see their fantasies materialize in concrete form!" 

The lawyer merely nodded, but said nothing; his keen 
eyes were intent upon her flushed and eager face. Presently 
she resumed. 

'HThere has always been such a potent appeal to me in 
the notion. It is fraught with such vast possibilities — such 
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stupendous truths. Dreamers have always been the world's 
legitimate laughing-stock; and it is to the dreamers that 
we owe everything beautiful and useful. "^Vere it not for 
them man would have come little beyond the stone-age 
standard of development — which proves better than any- 
thing else the truth of the maxim that 'the boy is father to 
the man.' " 

"Demonstrate the fact, Litde Skipper," commanded 
Mainstram. "I am somewhat curious to know your view 
on the analogy between aoomplishment — ^which is surdy 
the work of adult effort — and diildhood's claim to iht 
parenthood of man." 

"Why, surely 3rou can see/' Laola turned her now lumi- 
nous eyes on him and spoke rapidly, as if she were painting 
with words a picture which stood clearly etched on her 
brain. "Childhood is all a dreanu Children dream in- 
stinctively. Grown-ups think diat children ape them; the 
truth of it is really that the big people imitate the little 
one»— only we fall far short of the youthful energy— of 
the clean ideak. Here and there, a man or woman sur- 
vives the passing years and preserves the inherent childish 
qualities of faith, romance and purity of soul — and then 
we generally have one who accomplishes something for 
mankind." 

"Wait a moment, please," Mainstram held up his hand 
detainingly, "faith and romance I grant, perhaps; but you 
will find difficulty in proving to me that purity of soul 
has ever done much. No very great man has been super- 
abundantly endowed with that quality, diough he may pos* 
sibly have possessed the others." 

"That is beside the point of my contention," she told 
him; "but I'll say this much in its regard: to do a great 
work a man need not necessarily possess the supreme quality 
of virtue, but the romance, imagination, faith and strength 
he must have. Then from his accomplishment good will 
eventual 
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"Not necessarily." 

*^C9 — necessarUy/* she declared, cutting short his ob- 
jectu>n. "For example, a bloody crew of cut-throats and 
pillagers depart from Europe and touch at Santo Domingo 
where they establish the first colony in this continent. 
Within ten years of the occupancy of G)lumbus he and his 
minions had reduced the native population from between 
four and five millions of people down to something like 
eight hundred thousand. You don't read this in the his- 
tories our school children study; but you can pretty well 
verify it in any big library in the country — ^well, this is 
all evil, isn't it? And yet it is to G)lumbus, whose cruel 
memory the San Domingoans cursed for many a long gen- 
eration, diat America owes its discovery. This and a thou- 
sand parallel cases should be sufficient proof of my con- 
tention." 

"Yes," he agreed thoughtfully, "there is a good deal in 
what you say — ^though I must confess that it has never 
before occurred to me in that light. But we were speaking 
more particularly of our islands here, were we not?" 

Laola smiled. "Of course we were. Even you admitted 
die magnetic charm of the view. I, too, feel its lure I And 
what, do you suppose, would be the effect of this scene on a 
healthy boy and girl? How much more on them than on 
us? Why, Hunt, diey simply couldn't resist rowing across 
there to that uninhabited little dot on the water; for to 
them it would be rife with possibilities of romance and ad- 
venture. The youth would conjure up dragons and unicorns 
to overcome and slay, while the maid would tremble with 
undefined fears; nevertheless she would look upon the lad 
as her true knight who would shed his last blood-drop to 
protect her. They would people the forest with red Indians, 
and though we laughed at them — beneath their fear and 
shame of our derision — their faith in their tiny realm of 
make-believe would never falter. Some men have grown 
up like diat; and it is to them — ^as I said but a moment 



II 
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ago— that America owes her discovery, that steam engines 
have been conceived, that continents speak to one another 
over a strand of wire and through space. These men of 
great accomplishments are and will ever be dreamers — and 
they are the sons of little children." 

Huntleigh Mainstram pensively knocked the ashes from 
his pipe; dien looked up at her, a tender lig^t m his pierc- 
ing, hard eyes. 

And do you diink, Little Skipper," he asked softly, 
that we two are too far beyond the magic period to find 
romance out there?" His hand waved to the diminutive 
spot of an island Laola had employed in her illustration. 
"C)uld you not still be the tiny tot relying upon me to 
shield you from the gobelins and monsters whidi lurk be- 
neath the pines?" 

"Truly I could I" Laola cried, her fateful eyes sparkling 
with childish enthusiasm. Then, almost shyly, ^e asked; 
"But are you really, truly serious. Hunt?" 

"Never more so in my lifel" he averred solemnly. "Now, 
little one, will ]rou go over yonder with me in quest of 
adventure?" 

Laola sprang to her feet, her dieeks flushing vividly. 

"But you must promise to remember that we are chil- 
dren," she reminded him, shaking an admonitory finger 
under his nose, "else it would be but a prosaic trip. We 
would find nothing whatever of interest. Now, can you 
drive back the years for a space in order to tread again 
upon the magic carpet which vanishes like a mirage be- 
neath the polluting foot of grown-ups?" 

"Can I?" he cried, plunging into the spirit of the play. 
"Why, Laola, for the most part I have felt like a boy 
with you all along. If further evidence of the genuineness 
of my reincarnation is required, I answer it thus." 

With a shout he set upon her, and half amazed as she 
was, before she could well divine his intent, he had seia^ 
her, and with a deft and practiced pull or two extracted 
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the pins from her hair ; another instant and the smart coif- 
fure was scattered to the winds, the strands of her Titian 
tresses, thus released, tumbling in wonderous confusion down 
her back* 

"There I** he ejaculated with a triumphant grin, "now you 
arc only ten, you red-headed little girll" 

Laola, speechless and trembling, could only glare at him» 
and then with sudden anger stamped her foot. 

Huntleig^ Mainstram shouted his delight. "I always 
do that to little girls,'* he avowed, "especially when they 
have carrot hair; and if we come across any burr»— " 

They burst out laughing simultaneously, and he did not 
complete die threat Then clasping hands like children 
they romped across the pier and clambered down into the 
dory. Laola sorang to take the oars, but instantly a dissent 



"No— -Pm going to rowl" Hunt declared. 

"No— I shall r* she contradicted. 

"I'm a boy,'* he said with superiority, "and besides Tm 
the oldest and the strongest." 

"I don't care," she insisted, ignoring the argument, "I 
want to row " 

"Then we'll each take an oar," he cried with inspiration. 

"That's fair," Laola gave in, moving over to make room 
for him to sit beside her. "Now, you pull your share." 

The island they approached was an infinitesmal dot of 
land of hardly more than a couple of hundreds of yards in 
length and scarcely half as much in width. Its shores rose, 
boldly blufiF, protected and reenforced by a thoughtful Na- 
ture with a retaining wall of solid rock upon which the 
hungry sea had flung itself diroughout the centuries in 
impotent and futile assault. The adventurers had to cruise 
nearly its circumference before they discovered a suitable 
landing place — a. snug little horseshoe of softly sloping 
beach, pierced in the forbidding granite. They sprang out 
and Hunt ran the painter of the boat as far inshore as it 
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would extend and made it fast to a large stone. He then 
plunged off in the direction of the woods. 

"Wait for me !" wailed Laola» hastening after him. 

"Hurry up, then," he called impatiently. "Do you think 
I can dawdle around all day for a slow-poke?" 

"Now, please, Hunt, don't be horrid," she begged, com- 
ing up with him and placing her hand upon his arm. "It 
looks so dark there, in among the trees, that it scares me." 

"That's all right, Laola," he assured her, "nothing can 
happen to you while I'm along. You stay close to me — 
now let's explore." 

Hand and hand they tip-toed into the woods, peeking 
around the trunks of trees to look for the dangers that 
might lie beyond, and continued their advance, stealthily. 
Mainstram, playing his part with consummate skill, discov* 
ered to his surprise that Laola was actually living in the 
make-believe; and the result was that the circumstances, 
surroundings and propinquity with her so strongly impressed 
him that he, too, lost sight of the sham, and came actually 
to think upon himself as a small boy again — a small boy 
who was walking with a little girl all alone in a dense forest 
whose silence and dimmed light made him think of a cathe- 
dral. In unfeigned awe they stood and looked about them, 
their voices hushed. They spoke in whispers, low-toned, as 
do those who dwell In massive woods. 

Starting on again they came to a place where many giant 
trees stood grouped, their branches mingling into lofty 
arches. Through this armored roof the light came down 
as a deep shadow. No breath of air stirred. Their feet 
fell soundless on the vast carpet of pine-needles, to which 
each passing year had contributed its quota of upholstery. 
Beyond, down the long, dim isle formed by the interlacing 
trees, a patch of sky appeared. Unconsciously they strained 
their ears, but save for the beating of their own hearts, 
the coming and going of their bated breaths, they could 
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detect no sound — not even the murmur of the sea. Silence 
ivas a thing concrete; after a time it became clamorous. 

Here diey found a fallen log and seated themselves. 

''It is a veritable place for fairies/' Mainstram murmured 
after a long interval. 

Laola's hand went forth and rested lightly upon his arm ; 
her head nodding grave assent. "And gnomes and little 
spiteful wood-sprites, too," she added. 

"Come," he proposed, "let's get back out of this. It 
rather depresses; and, you remember — ^we arc on a voyage 
of discovery. Let's go to our beach and take off our shoes 
and stockings and go in wading." 

"The very thing!" Laola agreed, instantly. **You prom- 
ised," she added, as they struck off on the back-trail, "to 
find something for us to eat." 

"No need to remind me of that," he returned. "I'm as 
famished as a wolf already." 

Laola laughed. 

"You shouldn't have been so high and mighty when I 
proposed raiding the larder before we started," she re- 
minded him. 

By this time they had gained the beach once more, and 
standing together in the full glare of the noon-day sun, 
both, quite naturally turned from the semi-occult impulses 
which had been fostered by the shrouded glade they had 
just quitted. Mainstram became practical at once and 
scanned the immediate vista with critical hungry eyes. 

'No clams," he pronoimced, disappointedly. 

*Try for the mussels, then," suggested Laola. "The tide 
is falling — and as we came in I saw clusters of them on the 
rocks just beneath the surface. They should be bare by 






now." 



"Bully for you! I never noticed *em. Say, while I'm 
foraging, you gather up all the dry drift along the top of 
the beach here and stack it over by that crevice at the foot 
of the cliff. I'll build the fire as soon as I'm back." 
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A few moments later he returned triumphant He had 
taken with him the large wooden bailer from the dory and 
this, together with his hat, he had filled generously with 
the succulent bivalves. Meanwhile, Laola had discovered 
matches in the coat he had taken off and left on the sand 
ere starting on his quest, and she had a good-sized fire 
crackling away merrily. 

''Bravo, little pardt'* he cried, stooping and arranging 
the mussels on a shelf of rock close to the blaze. "Now 
we'll soon have something to eat I*' 

As the heat intensified, one by one the large blue mussels 
reluctantly opened their shells, revealing the delicate meat 
which sizzled and gave forth upon the still air a savory 
aroma. 

"Some of 'em are done already," declared Mainstram, 
cautiously flipping one of the red-hot shells onto a little 
mound of wet sea-weed, and then deftly extracting the 
heart he held out his hand: "Here, open your mouth.*' 

The girl laughingly complied. 

"Oh, delicious — perfectly delicious I'' she pronounced it. 
'^ou'd better put new ones on as you remove those that 
are done " 

"That's the ticket," he agreed, suiting the action to the 
word. "I shouldn't have thought of it — by this process 
we keep the supply maturing in pace with the demand — 
and the demand will be excessive. Put on another stick or 
two." 

For the best part of an hour they feasted, enjoying hugely 
the simplicity of it all. At last, however, Laola made a 
gesture of dissent. 

"I really couldn't," she protested, "no — ^not another one." 

Mainstram, with his greater masculine capacity, held on 
some time longer, but, finally, he too was obliged to desist. 
Then with mechanical hand he searched for and produced 
his pipe. Instantly Laola, in pursuance of their undei^ 
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I ! 

Standing that the day was to be a day where matiirity would 
hold no place, regarded him in shocked surprise. 

''Where did you get that pipe?" she demanded accus- 
ingly. 

Mainstram, instantly recalling the circumstances in which 
they were supposed to be, replied after the manner of the 
boy he felt himself to represent. 

"It's your father's," he said with pride, "and as I am 
playing that I am a grown man to-day, out all alone with 
you in the wilderness, I'm going to smoke — ^all men do." 

"You'll make yourself sick," Laola predicted mockingly. 
'*Wait and see if you don't." 

After lighting up, he lay back contentedly in the sand and 
gazed up at her. They built castles in Spain, romped to- 
gether, and went in wading. Finally, wearied of their 
exertions, they selected seats under a scrub oak at the head 
of the beach and recommenced their pretty play. Laola 
was sitting bolt upright, her back braced against the little 
tree whose wide-flung drooping boughs and thick foliage 
made it resemble a huge mushroom. Mainstram sprawled 
in luxurious abandon at her feet, one elbow propping up his 
head thrust in the sand. 

"Hunt," she asked solemnly, "what are you going to do 
when you're a great, grown man?" 

He smiled as he listened to the question: how it carried 
him back down the dead years! How often in his tender 
youth had not that same query been put to him, and under 
what a variety of conditions. As he had used to respond, 
so he now answered. 

"Oh, maybe an admiral or an iceman — I haven't quite 
made up my mind which, yet." 

"Not an iceman 1" cried Laola in horror. ^'Icemen don't 
wear pretty uniforms or carry swords; and they aren't 
brave " 

"Our iceman is," defended Hunt loyally — just as he had 
so often espoused the cause of his boyhood's hero. "I saw 
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him lick two Dagos once, and he's as strong as a horse, 
almost; and he can swear and smoke all he wants and 
nobody can tell him to stop. It's a great thing to be an 
iceman." 

"But an admiral's better," said she. 

Mainstram quite easily harked back to the argimients he 
was wont to employ in this connection when a youth. He 
retorted : 

"But admirals can't marry till they're old, old men ; and 
generally before they're made admirals they get killed — 
that's why there are so few of *em." 

"Are you going to get married when you're a man?" 
she wanted to know. 

"Sure thing!" 

"Who are you going to marry?" 

"Maybe I'll marry you," he told her generously. 

"What makes you tfiink I'll have you ?" 

"You'll have me all right," he declared confidently, "if 
I want you." 

"G)nceit!" she cried, mocb'ng him. "You needn't think 
it for a moment! I'm going to marry a prince I" 

"Well, I'll have you, just the same, if I want you," he 
averred, rising at the same time slowly to his knees till he 
towered above her. "I'll take you — just like this." 

His arms suddenly swept around her, and ere she could 
make the least move in defense, her face was up-turned to 
his, cradled in the hollow of his arm. The next instant 
their lips met— and the veil of dieir sham was torn asunder! 

He had not intended it. Laola had not expected it. And 
yet it had come! It was logical that it should happen; 
it was but the natural sequence of their play. When he 
had pressed that kiss upon her lips he had done so as a boy, 
roughly demonstrating his superiority, his ability to take 
that which he wanted. When he released her he was a man, 
a man tingb'ng from head to foot, his every nerve pulsing, 
his thoughts chaotic. 
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And still she lay there in his arms, her face like marble 
in its pallor, her dark-ringed eye& closed, while little shud- 
ders passed through her slender frame. Mainstram, per- 
plexed and worried by her strange passivity, became all at 
once fearful that she had fainted. 

"Laola!" he implored, distractedly, soothing the tumbled 
Titian tresses back from the pale forehead. "Laola! Look 
up— open your eyes, please! Speak to me, Laolal Good 
God, what a brute I amT' 

Then Laola opened her eyes, and stared up at him with 
die bewildered expression of one roughly awakened from 
slumber, and her first breath was a long sigh. Then, all in 
the instant, she realized her position — saw the strained, set 
face of the man so close to hers. With the undulating 
swiftness of a panther she slipped from his arms and sprang 
to her feet, the hot blood at last racing to her cheeks to 
drive back their chalky tint, her smooth young bosom rising 
and falling in tortured gasps. 

"What did you do?" she panted, her strange eyes at their 
tawniest, fiercely narrowed like those of some hunted crea- 
ture cornered. 

Mainstram sank to his knees before her and clasped lier 
hand. "Oh, my dearest I" he murmured in a choked voice, 
"forgive my brutality I I " 

Laola cut him short with a hissing intake of breath and 
wrenched her hand from his clasp. "What!" she ejaculated, 
drawing back a step, "you didn't mean it? And 3^u 
dared " 

Huntleigh Mainstram was on his feet in a trice, words 
of endearment and explanation clamoring for delivery. He 
took no note of her indignation. 

"You must listen!" he commanded, covering the distance 
between them at a single stride and prisoning both her hands 
in his. "I didn't mean to startle you. But the kiss — I 
meant thatl Good God, how I meant it! I have dreamed 
of it — longed for it — since as far back as I can remember. 
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I didn^t know it would come like thb, but I knew it would 
surely come." 

As the words rushed from htm in a hot torrent the hard 
light in Laola's tyt^ gradually softened, and her hands de- 
sisted from their futile struggle for liberation. When he 
concluded, he found Laola looking up at him, shyly almost. 

''If you intended that kiss," she said at last, low-voiced, 
"you must mean that you love me — do you?" 

"Love you, Laola," he repeated, his eyes flaming upon 
hers, "have you ever doubted it, Little Skipper? Haven't 
you known it from the beginning? I shall speak to your 
father to-night." 

"No, please, Hunt — don't. Let us keep the secret a 
little longer." 

"Then," he cried, triumphantly, "you love me, too, a little 
bit?" Laola Howard returned his gaze and then dropped 
her eyes and liodded. 

"Yes," she admitted in a whisper, "I think I must always 
have loved you. Hunt; but now, when your lips touched 
mine — no man has ever before kissed me in love — ^you awak- 
ened something in my being that has slumbered. It has been 
given you. Hunt, to arouse my souL" 

Slowly and in silence, the man drew her to his breast. 
And in the wealth of her new-found happiness, she raised 
her lips to his, her pliant arms stealing up and winding 
themselves around his neck. Later, he grudgingly released 
her ,* and, still in silence they walked, hand in hand, to where 
the flood tide had floated their boat 



CHAPTER XI 

1 HERE was a dance going on at Bailey's Island that 
night, but by reason of the experiences of the after* 
noon, Laola had decided to remain at home. As to Hunt- 
leigh Mainstram, he cared not where he was, so long as 
he and Laola were together; but withal, the pro^>ect of 
gathering around cheerful fire in the snug comfort of old 
sitting-room appealed to him with greater force in his pres- 
ent mood than the garish gaiety of the 'time' they had 
planned to attend. 

Edwards, treading in his rubber shoes as silently as a 
Chinaman, brought in the cofiFee service and arranged the 
cups convenient to Laola's hand. Following the routine of 
such occasions, he next fetched a box of the Doctor's favor* 
ite cigars, after which he added another log to the fire, 
swept painstakingly from the hearth some hypothetical 
ashes, and departed. 

For a while no one offered speech. The green-shaded 
student-lamp on the central table diffused a subdued light 
upon the scene, its rays not sufficing to beat back the ob- 
scurity; and as the new log was caught up in the blaze its 
flickering glow played about the room, searching out dim 
corners and dispelling their shadows with the glare of its 
ruddy eyes, and then, wearying of the play for a moment, 
the log would sputter and its flame die down, and the shad- 
ows which had given ground so grudgingly would return 
and take up their accustomed stations, like sentries mounting 
guard. It was the doctor who first aroused from the rev- 
erie engendered by the fire-light spell. 

"I could almost fancy I was alone," he commented. 
'^Usually you two young people are conversationally inclined 
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to a remarkable degree. Why all this mysterious silence?" 

"I am worn out, father mine," answered Laola in a voice 
which played upon the doctor's ears like a caress. "We've 
had a most eventful day." 

"How so, if I may enquire?" The physician blew a thin 
cloud of smoke ceilingward and watched it vanish in the 
gloom ; then turned and glanced interestedly from his daugh- 
ter to Mainstram. 

"Oh," explained the lawyer, smiling enigmatically, "we 
engaged in the impossible, Doctor." 

"Impossible is a word frequently employed, my boy," 
the alienist pointed out, "but generally confused in its mean- 
ing with improbable. Very little is impossible. Well, what 
was it?" 

Laola flashed a swift signal of warning; but Huntlei^ 
Mainstram gave no token that he comprehended; and the 
doctor's daughter became convinced that he contemplated 
revealing their secret in spite of her expressed wish to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mainstram began: "By common consent Laola and I 
agreed that we would push back the hand of time and be- 
come children for a day — trying to view everything from 
that angle in order to learn whether romance is really non- 
existant. I mean, you know, that a child sees adventure in 
everything — peoples the waters and the woods with crea- 
tures of his imaginings " 

"Surely," agreed the doctor, nodding, "perfectly true as 
to children, and of course we lose sight of it all when we 
depart from youth. So you attempted to go back, did you? 
You tried a concoction of milk and endeavored to believe 
that it was nectar?" 

"It was by no means as difBcult though, Doctor, as you 
might imagine," asserted Mainstram with a reminiscent 
smile. 

Dr. Howard coughed slightly. 

"Indeed! This is very interesting, and as a matter of facC, 
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I have, myself, often wondered, from a psychological stand* 
point, what the result of such an experiment would be. 
Personally, I have attempted it in vain. I have frequently 
been in circumstances that would arouse the enthusiasm 
of youth, and endeavored, realizing this, to myself contem- 
plate things from its angle of vision — but my attempt at 
auto-hypnosis always failed miserably to carry conviction." 

"Perhaps your experiments were not conducted under the 
proper conditions," suggested Mainstram, catching Laola's 
eyes and smiling. 

"You mean, doubtless," said the doctor, "that I should 
have made my incantations at midnight on a Friday in 
order properly to connect with the ruling spirit of the Little 
People?" 

Laola, who had been listening attentively, shook a re- 
proving finger at her father. "That is sacrilegious talk!" 
she averred; "you should know. Dad, that the spirit of 
childhood holds its revels during the day — it does not need 
darkness to cast its spell over the world to stimulate falsely 
its sense of the romantic." 

"True — ^perfectly true," acquiesced the doctor. "The 
standards of youth are the standards of purity, it discovers 
beauty in simple things where mature eyes behold naught 
save the commonplace. I must confess, however, that I am 
surprised," here he paused and turned towards Mainstram, 
a faint smile twitching at his bearded lips and puckering his 
eyes, "to find you, of all men, endorsing such sentiments. 
I have always regarded you as being intensely practical in 
the ultra-modern interpretation of the term — ^very much, 
also, of the earth — earthy, you know." 

"I have always rather subscribed to that opinion of my- 
self," confessed the younger man, "but, somehow — I be- 
lieve it is due to association with your daughter and your- 
self — I am by no means so material as I used to be." 

*Well, I am still in the dark as to your discoveries," 
complained the doctor, bending forward and deftly flipping 
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his cigar-ash into the fire-place. "Did the pilgrimage justify 
itself?" 

"Undoubtedly it did, so far as I am concerned.'* Main- 
stram glanced at Laola significantly and rose to his feet, 
seeming to feel as if, from the superior altitude, he could 
speak more freely. "Fll come directly to the main point, 
Doctor," he announced after taking a turn up and down 
the room to collect himself. "I verified to-day what I've 
known for a long time. I love your daughter; and I desire 
your permission to marry her." 

If the lawyer expected any expression of surprise on the 
part of his host at what he naturally considered the unex- 
pectedness of this disclosure, he was disillusioned. The doc- 
tor's expression did not alter in the slightest shade. Almost 
immediately he stretched forth his hand and took up his 
demi-tasse, and after a sparing sip set it down again. The 
eyes of the other two watched him with fascinated interest. 

"I rather expected it would be something like this," was 
his final comment "Propinquity and youth — ^young blood 
and propinquity; well, after all, I have seen 3roung couples 
less suited to each other than you manage to make out." 

The lawyer's heart bounded. 

"May I take that to mean, sir," he ad^ed, contrcdllng his 
voice with an effort, "that you do not disapprove?" 

Dr. Howard let his gaze wander until it focused ab- 
stractedly on the fire, his long, slender hands caressing, 
meanwhile, the closely-cropped Van Dyke in a thoughtful 
way. Presently he raised his eyes and half turning in the 
depth of his chair regarded Laola. The girl rose and with- 
out a word came and knelt by his side, her smooth 3roung 
cheek pressing, for an instant, against his. 

"And what has my little girl to say to all this?" he 
asked kindly, already knowing what the answer would be. 

"I love him, father," she whispered back, so low that 
Mainstram could only guess at her words. 

'So," remarked the doctor, settling himself once more 
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comfortably back in the depths of his chair and fixing again 
his eyes absently on the fire-glow, "and so this is the net 
result of your day's adventure, is it?" A .faintly amused 
smile came to his lips, and then glancing at Mainstram 
for the first time since his announcement, he enquired: 
**What have you to propose?'* 

"It seems to me, sir," Huntleigh Mainstram submitted 
respectfully, "that that part rather rests with you." 

"In other words," translated the doctor, drily, "you 
3roung people have put it up to me. Is that the idea?^' 

They both nodded in unison. Dr. Howard went on, a 
shade of not unkindly sarcasm tinging his words* 

"I thought the rising generation rather took the bit in 
their teeth," he commented. "I must have been under some 
misapprehension, it seems. I was under the impression 
that in these days lovers eloped, dispensing utterly with such 
obsolete things as parental sanction " 

Laola cuddled closer and laid a small soft hand over 
his mouth, stifling thus gently his disquisition. "Don't speak 
that way. Daddy!" she commanded. "You know perfectly 
well I wouldn't do an3rthing of the sort; nor would Hunt. 
As a matter of fact, I wanted to keep it a secret-— even 
from you — for a little while; but Hunt' ** 

"I didn't think it was fair. Doctor," Mainstram inter- 
jected, seeing no harm in elucidation now that the cat 
was out of the bag, "because from now on I couldn't iny 
more resist making love to your daughter than I could cease 
breathing; so I thought you should know." 

"You have done what was rig^t. Hunt," approved the 
alienist "And now," he went on, "as to the culmination of 
it all — ^have you thought of that? Have you formulated 
any plans? After I know your views I will, tell you my 
wishes." 

"Why, the fact is/' Mainstram declared hesitatingly, ''I 
— that is, we— haven't gone that far, yet. However, if my 
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personal desires count for anything, I should like the mar- 
riage to take place with as little delay as possible." 

"I had rather supposed that such would be your view of 
it," remarked the doctor, equably; "and this is where we 
entertain different opinions. Understand, to begin with, 
Hunt, that I have nothing against you ; on the contrary, I 
think you are a man among men — but you must recollect 
that Laola is very young. She has just turned eighteen." 

"Still, that is legal majority," Mainstram hastened to 
point out. 

"Perfectly true," conceded the doctor, "but, you had 
reached that interesting period a matter of some fifteen 
years ago — now, just suppose you had married the woman 
you fancied yourself in love with at that period?" 

"But," protested the younger man, defensively, "I do not 
fancy myself in love with yoiu* daughter. I am in love wiA 
her." 

"Granted." Dr. Howard made a little gesture of dep- 
recation. "But please to remember that, for the very 
reason mentioned, while you may, out of all these years 
of seeking and experience, know this to be so, what about 
her? Do not interrupt me, please! I want j^u to regard 
this situation from the point I take in behalf of my daugh- 
ter's future happiness; and she has had utterly no experience 
of men, save as represented by a few old fogies like myself 
and your friend. Professor Hart." 

As he paused, Mainstram broke in, and this time some- 
what heatedly. 

"I trust, Doctor, that you do not carry your liberality 
so far as to wish your daughter to have experience in the 
sense you referred to in me!" 

"Well, scarcely that, my dear boy," returned the alienist, 
smiling inwardly at the jealous heat conjured up by the 
younger man's misconception. "No, what I refer to is her 
limited knowledge of men. If in three years from now you 
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two entertain the same sentiments toward each other such 
as now actuate you, you shall have my blessing." 

Laola and Mainstram exchanged blank glances. Three 
years! It seemed to them like an infinity of time — some- 
thing verging on the illimitable! Noting the consternation 
which ensued upon the proclamation of his dictum, Dr. 
Howard smiled. 

"Look here, children," he went on pleasantly, "I am 
doing what I consider to be the best thing for Laola's 
future security. If you two seriously love, you will still 
love at the end of period of probation I have set — if not, 
there will be no need for one of you to go to Reno. We 
are all sensible people, are we not? We don't wish to mate 
like these friends of ours hereabouts who gratify the im- 
pulse of the moment, no matter what price they have to 
pay for it later on. I don't wish you, Laola," added the 
doctor, gently stroking the cheek which cuddled against his 
shoulder, "to enter lightly into matrimony. Life — ^and par- 
ticularly, married life — is a long affair; so one cannot take 
too many precautions beforehand." 

"But three years!" ejaculated Mainstram. 

"Pooh-pooh!" said the doctor. "Laola has contrived, 
until a few short days ago, amazingly well without your 
love for a matter of almost eighteen years; and you man- 
aged to kill off almost double that amount of time before 
you were even aware of her existence. If you both suffer 
from the real bacillus, I imagine it will survive a matter 
of a thousand days; and if it doesn't then, as I said, you 
avoid complications." 

Huntleigh Mainstram took a moody turn or two before 
the fireplace and then halted before his host. "Your ulti- 
matum hits me pretty hard. Doctor," he complained, "for 
the years that lie ahead always pass so slowly. I wish to 
meet your vieM^ sir — but you should understand that it 
will be absolutely impossible for me to be with your daugh- 
ter and hide my regard " 
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This time Dn Howard laughed outright. 

"Who on earth asked you to do ansrthing of the sort?^ 
he asked, still chuckling. "Make all the love to her in the 
world, if you want Do everything you can think of to 
have and hold her love. Only/' the doctor became once 
more serious, "remember: she is to be in no way restricted 
by you — or 3^u by her. You are to be free-agents, privi- 
leged to come and go as suits you best. If Laola meets 
men in the dty — men of whom I approve — she can enjoy 
their society; she is to wear no sign reading 'private grounds 
— no trespass,' which will keep other men away from her* 
You have an open field. Hunt, mih the advantage all in 
your favor. Thb is your golden opportunity to win her if 
you are what the athletes call a 'stayer.' The ultimate 
felicity of my daughter is all that interests me; so if you 
love her, as you would have me bdieve, you will realize 
the wisdom and fairness of my course, and give the girl her 
chance." 

"We could elope, you know, daddy mine," Laola pomted 
out, reaching up and caressing his cheek. "I suppose you 
realize that?" 

"I realize everything," he returned pleasantly, "but I do 
not in the least antidpate any such folly resulting from the 
fairness and the simfdidty of the program I have suggested. 
You see," he went on, "most people, nowadasrs, enter into 
these affairs too lightly — and what is easily procured is 
seldom treasured. The entire structure of the times trends 
this way. Look at the pyramids of Egypt I They took, 
presumably, generations, centuries possibly, to erect — ^and 
they still endure ; while our modem buildings are antiquated 
before their roofs are completed. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that 3^ur up-to-date bride or groom may enter 
divorce proceedings before the minister can get the certifi- 
cate of marriage attested." 

Dr. Howard paused and had recourse to his cup which 
had stood so long neglected that its contents had grown 
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cold. But good black coffee appealed to him at any tem* 
perature. Helping himself to a fresh cigar, he turned to 
Mainstram and went on, conversationally. 

"You may perhaps think I am talking the matter over 
more than is necessary, considering that we already have 
settled the principal consideration; but it still interests me 
from an academic standpoint. I tell you, Hunt, this is one 
of the most serious issues in existence, and as such alone 
it is worth consideration." The doctor turned his attention 
momentarily to his cigar, and after a few thoughtful pu£k 
resumed. "The biggest part of my income accrues to me 
from my special knowledge of various forms of mental 
a£Eection»— peculiarities which, for the most part, have their 
origin in disastrous married life. The greater number by 
far of my patients are women.'' 

Neither of the others interrupted or offered to speak. The 
doctor's long, blue-veined hand crept out and passed lightly 
over the copper coils crowning the head of the girl, who 
still crouched at his side. In the gesture there was aa 
unconscious hint of protectiveness, as if he sought to shield 
her from all possibility of hurt or disillusionment 

"You must realize what all this means to a woman,. 
Mainstram," continued the alienist after an interval.^ 
**Women — dicir lives are difiierent from ours— dieir in- 
stincts finer, their sensibilities more acute. The training of 
countless generations is their heritage — a portion of wait* 
ing, suffering and subordination to the more dominant phy- 
sique and will of the stronger sex. A woman loves more 
purely than a man; and dierefore suffers more severely 
ifrom love's wounds. With us, mostly, when we are touched 
the hurt is clean-cut in character and heals readily; while 
those endured by her fester, and her convalescence is not 
so sure. She seldom loves for the pleasure of the moment 
as do we men, but mostly fancies some sort of ideal which, 
by a remarkable stretch of imagination, she manages to make 
the available man conform to. This is what I do not want 
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my daughter to do, which is another way of saying that I 
shall not allow her to toss herself upon an idol of her 
own creation. Therefore she must know you long enough 
to love you for what you are. Hunt — and not what she now 
iancies you to be *' 

"And I ?" Mainstram put the question, interrupting. 

"You — ^you are old enough and experienced enough to 
know your mind ; but whichever way it turns out you will 
survive, Hunt." 

The lawyer shook his head involuntarily; for, at the 
moment it seemed to him that his survival depended abso- 
lutely and solely upon the fulfillment of his fond hopes. 
In his host's next remarks he found a sediment of increased 
dieer. 

"I do believe, though," declared the doctor, pensively, 
"that you are well suited to one another, else I should have 
flatly refused consent instead of merely exacting what ^uld 
be a very simple and easy test for a serious love to grant. 
Why, just think of the countless people who, for pecuniary 
reasons, have to wait years and years, until the man is in 
what people call a 'position to marry' 1 As a matter of fact, 
my boy, I should not have allowed you in my home for 
this protracted period and sanctioned the intimacy you have 
enjoyed with my daughter had I r^arded you in the light 
of an inelligible." 

"Why, but — father!" As she spoke, Laola rose to her 
feet and stood looking down at the doctor, her eyes curious 
and almost perplexed, "You surely do not mean, I hope, 
that you allowed us to be so much together in the hope 
that what has happened would come to pass?" 

"Hoity-toity! What a ridiculous interpretation of my 
words, child ! The way I regard parental obligation, Hunt," 
he went on conversationally, "in such a case as this, for 
example, is that no father or mother should permit any 
intimacy whatsoever between their daughter and any man 
they would disapprove of as a son-in-law. The failure to 
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observe this precaution is responsible for most of the mar* 
ried misery in the world. Parents allow a girl to receive 
all sorts of attention from matrimonially undesirable men, 
and when the proposal comes they set their feet down and 
indignantly refuse; and then, of course, it is usually too 
late — the seed already having taken root." 

Mainstram retired that night in rather a thoughtful 
mood. Seeking, by the aid of a final good-night pipe in the 
seclusion of his diamber, to analyze the impressions pro- 
duced upon him by his host's attitude and arguments, he 
could not but admit that they did him credit, not alone 
as a father but also as a man. The doctor's lo^c wa3 
faultless; but ^at Mainstrana told himself he admired 
most in him was that kindliness towards life and the frail- 
ities of men — ^a kindliness which did not emanate from a 
state of beatific innocence or colossal ignorance, but rather 
from an abnormally keen knowledge of the world, and a 
fund of innate personal strength and pvrity. The alienist, 
he had frequently had occasion to observe, was never blind 
to the existence of shortcomings in others — ^he saw them at 
a glance, recognized them accurately for what they were; 
and then preferred to dwell upon the good traits possessed 
by these same individuals. He was a constructive man, was 
Dr. Howard; he preferred to build than to tear down; 
and, yet, combined with all this, he was intensely practical, 
never wasting his energies or forces of thought and action 
upon diose Utopian acomplishments which so many of the 
world's philanthropists charge upon, as the waves of the sea 
rush upon a rock-girt coast, and with about as much notice- 
able e£fect. Dr. Howard applied intelligence as well as 
heart to even his dearest undertakings. Having cogitated 
thus far, Mainstram knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
extinguished the lamp. 

But circumstances unforeseen may arise out of the fog 
of nowhere and upset and miscarry the plans of even the 
wisest of men. No rule may be made to fit absolutely all 
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cas^ except it be on the mathematical law of averages. 
What occurred so shortly subsequent to the three-sided 
agreement arrived at between Dr. Howard, his daughter and 
Huntleigh Mainstram, was so beyond calculation that none 
of them could, unless with occult prescience, have averted it. 



CHAPTER XII 

One morning, a few days later, Huntleigh Mainstram 
opened his eyes and noted, with casual unconcern, that 
his chamber was in a state of almost total darkness. With 
a sigh of relief he turned in bed so as to face the wall, 
intent upon resuming his slumber. At this precise moment 
there grated harshly upon his slipping consciousness the 
familiar sound of Edwards' tentative knuckles rapping on 
the door. It was incredible; but if the sleeper entertained 
still any notion of the untimeliness of the call, it was 
instantly dispelled by the man's customary routine greetifag. 

"Good morning, sir. Breakfast will be served in a 
quarter of an hour.'* 

"What!" ejaculated the lawyer, springing to his feet, 
"almost seven o'clock nowl I thought it was just turning 
daylight!" 

Through the door drifted Edwards' voice, bearing en-^ 
lightenment as to the cause of the misconception: "Storm, 
sin You must have been sleeping pretty hard not to have 
heard it, sir. Started during the night — I had to tiu-n out 
and close windows all over the house." 

As the man retreated down the hall, Mainstram crossed 
to the window, flung up the shade, and stood gazing out at 
the scene of desolation. Fortunately, he reflected, his room 
was on the sheltered side of the house, else he would un- 
doubtedly have been flooded out while he slept. Rain was 
descending in torrents, the sky was a dull slate hue, while 
lower down, very close it seemed to him, above the house 
wisps of dirty clouds — torn from the main body by the 
fury of the gale— hurtled by at express-train speed, to be 
lost from view almost before diey appeared. 
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With characteristic energy, the big fellow hurried fnto 
his clothes and descended to the dining room where he 
found the doctor already before him, standing in customary 
attitude before a freshly-laid fire, his hands locked behind 
his back. As they bade each other good-morning, Laola 
entered and nodding brightly to them seated herself and 
reached out for the coffee percolator. A musketry hail of 
rain rattled against the windows, and the entire house 
shivered under the onslaught of a blast of wind. 

"Isn't it glorious!" she cried, turning the tap and filling 
her father's cup with the aromatic beverage. 

''Its splendor," observed the doctor, rubbing his hands 
briskly before the blaze, ''is enhanced by the snug comfort 
here, I take it. A howling gale without, and a cheerful 
fire within — one makes you appreciate the other." 

Mainstram crossed the room and pressed his face against 
the pane, seeking a view of the cove and the open water 
beyond, but could distinguish little on account of the down- 
pour. As he took his place at table Laola glanced up 
smiling. 

"This is really something unusual in the way of weather 
for the season," she commented, "so it must be the big 
storm the papers say is sweeping down from the north." 

Mainstram deftly capped an egg with a stroke of his 
knife. "I shouldn't wonder," he agreed. "I read yester- 
day that it has played the very deuce with St. Johns and 
Halifax. I don't think we'll see many of our local friends 
trap-hauling while it lasts." 

"Well, hardly," remarked the doctor. "TTiere will be no 
boats out this day." 

"Just the same," remarked Mainstram, "I should hate 
not seeing it — this storm; it must be sublime!" 

"See it and welcome," invited the doctor hospitably. 
"Moreover, I haven't the slightest doubt but that you and 
Laola will be in your slickers before the hour is out, wan- 
dering along the shore. It's a marvelous thing to be 
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young/' he concluded wistfully, slowly rising and crossing 
to the mantel where he had deposited his pipe and tobacco. 
Lighting up, he nodded to them. ''Well, children, I've 
got the best part of a day's work cut out to do, so youll 
excuse me," 

The moment they were alone Mainstram glided to 
Laola's side and took up one of her hands, raising it ten* 
derly to his lips. 

"Morm'ng, my very own Little Skipper 1" he greeted, 
softly. 

Laola, in order to scan his face where it towered above 
her, had perforce to look up. She made no move to free 
her hand, and the eyes that met his were languorous. Again 
he kissed the cool little hand, this time with hungry eager- 
ness — then Laola slowly and dreamily drew his own great 
muscular fist down and cuddled it against her soft cheek. 
For a space of seconds the world seemed to rock before the 
man's fevered brain, and then, with a choking gasp, he bent 
and hunted for her lips. An instant later he straightened 
and passed a shaking hand across his brow. He spoke to 
her, and hardly recognized his own voice. 

"You make me feel like the wind— outside, there," he 
declared unsteadily. "You have loosed me from a calm 
restraint until I play upon you as a hurricane, devastating 
in its fury that which I most tenderly love and wish only 
to caress — not harm." 

"Then I must be as the sea — outside, there," she made 
answer in an unnatural voice, which seemed to Mainstram's 
ears to carry something of a foreign accent, "for I rise at 
your bidding as do the waves when the wind plays upon 
them — I can not quite understand — myself. Can you?" 

Huntleigh Mainstram remained silent. He could have 
told her, had he wanted to. Even now, in the grasp of 
his own sweeping emotions, he almost smiled at the realiza* 
tion of her superb innocence — a purity of self the more 
remarkable in one who, he well knew, was thoroughly coo- 
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versant, theoretically, with the working system of the uni- 
verse. 

Suddenly Laola pushed him from her, and he noted (hat 
lier face had changed back to the normal save for its slightly 
heightened color. Her keener ears had caught the soft 
pad of Edwards' steps coming through the little serving- 
pantry. 

''What do you say/' she was addressing Mainstram when 
'tf^e man entered, "about following Dad's suggestion, and 
taking a litde stroll down along shore? The sea should 
be well-worth looking at, don't you think?" 

"The very thing!" he acquiesced with alacrity, holding 
back the portiere which divided the dining-room from the 
hall, to allow her to pass through. "Meet you on the porch 
in no time!" 

A few moments later, both clad in sou'westers, boots and 
slickers, th^ descended from the stq>s and started for the 
shore. 

"It really isn't half as bad as It seemed from indoors," 
he remarked, drawing in gratefully a mighty breath of the 
cool, damp air. "But it surely is raining some, and that's a 
fact. Where's all the wind gone to, I wonder. I thought 
it was blowing cats and dogs." 

"Yes," she agreed, "you are right — I too diought it was 
a lot worse than this — the wind, I mean; but even as it is 
I'll wager there's a glorious sea running outside." 

They were both children of the out-of-doors once more — 
their sentiment for the moment forgotten, save in the keen 
pleasure of each other's companionship. Huntleigfa Main- 
stram pointed down the path that led to their little wharf. 

"Look here. Little Skipper," he remarked abruptly, 
^*what about the Fliedermaus? We didn't put the cover on 
her, so I'll venture to predict that she's rained full up! 
Don't you think we'd better go aboard and do a little 
bailing and while we're out there also set the hood in case 
it keeps on sprinkling?" 
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"I certainly do/' agreed Laola, quickening her pace now 
that their stroll had a definite object. ''My gracious, Hunt 
— ^look at diat dory! It's almost foundered! Be careful 
how you get in» or you'll upset her — there's the scoop be- 
hind you — ^yes, you silly, that's it floating ri^t under your 
hand." 

Mainstram, who had clambered down the ladder and gin- 
gerly boarded the logy little boat, finally secured the bailer 
and proceeded to clear her of water. 

"All's well !" he called a moment later. "Your Majesty 
may safely descend to die royal barge and be ferried over 
to the yacht." 

Laola ^rang li^tly in and remained standing, where- 
upon Mainstram possessed himself of the oars and with 
powerful strokes rowed out to where the Fliedermaus 
tugged sluggishly at her moorings. 

"What a mess!" grunted the man disgustedly, as they 
climbed aboard and viewed the scene. "This means at 
least half an hour with the pump!" 

After he had cleared her of the last drop of water Laola, 
who had in the interim been unfolding the spray-gear, came 
forward, and joining efforts they set to work, stretching it 
from bow well down to the after end of the launch, the 
center being raised and the whole hood being drawn taut in 
the shape of an inverted "V" by means of a pole snubbed 
down at the stem and then run back at an increasing alti- 
tude where it was supported by a stout crutch. The sides 
of the contrivance were made fast along the gunwales into 
small screw-e3res. Mainstram surveyed the completed job 
with no little satisfaction. 

"Say, youthful Skipper," he broke out with boyish en- 
thusiasm, "I'm willing to wager this same little Flieder- 
maus would take a genuine pounding with her party-clothes 
on and never wet a passenger!" 

"I should think so," she agreed with the pride of owner- 
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ship, then added, "We could gQ outside, right now, and 
never a sea would board us." 

"What say — shall we? It would be just bully!" Main- 
stram hurried on, his voice eager. "We'll never get a chance 
like this again if we summer down here for the next fifty 
years." 

Laola cau^t the infection, the germ of which had been 
brooding unnoticed within her ever since she had set foot 
aboard die boat. 

"It's a go!" she cried. "Dad and the natives will de- 
clare us fools; but I don't believe myself that there's a 
particle of real danger. Do you?" 

"No, I don't!" he declared emphatically. "Why, men 
have crossed the Atlantic in boats no larger and probably 
not half as sea-worthy as this. Besides," he concluded, 
squinting critically at the sky, "this breeze is dying out." 

Huntlei^ Mainstram was, by this time, a fair boatman; 
and, moreover, he knew that Laola was really expert in 
the handling of small craft. By nature he was absolutely 
fearless — a quality which had carried him far with men; 
but to be fearless is a very bad quality, indeed, in a sailor, 
for it spells, invariably, poor judgment. Laola, herself, 
should have known better than to venture forth in such 
weather, but 6he was attracted by the sheer sporting pos- 
sibilities of the expedition and a belief in her own adroitness 
as a steersman. She had, on many occasions, crossed the 
Bay when none of the native fishermen would put fortE. 

Mainstram bent over the motor and glancing up pres- 
ently announced that he was ready, on which the girl 
crawled forward along the outside of the hood, and after 
a brief struggle with the mooring halter, cast off. Qnning 
aft, she took up the tiller-ropes and nodded. The engine 
coughed spasmodically a few times, and then settled to its 
usual rh5rthmic running tune. A moment later the Flieder- 
maus nosed her way out of the shelter of the cove and 
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began to plow through and over the vanguard of an end- 
less procession of long lead-colored seas. 

Perched together in the stem, one sitting on either side 
of the tiller, Laola and Mainstram gave themselves oven 
unreservedly to the keen delight of the run. The waves 
were hig^, but easy to take, as they were broad-based and 
flowing in character. Only here and there, as they scanned 
the waste ahead, could they detect a feathered crest. Mostly 
the sea pursued her course with the undulating movement of 
a lazy serpent 

Mainstram was entranced. 

^'Isn't it wonderful. Little Skipper I I shouldn't have 
missed this experience for anything! We are the weather- 
prophets for a fact. What did I say about that wind? 
It's almost gone now." 

Laola pointed ahead. ''Wait till we get beyond those 
two little islands. Big Mate," she predicted, ''and then 
we'll see something really worth while. This is merely the 



overture." 



The lawyer followed her pointing hand and nodded. 
"Yes," he agreed interestedly, "it does look a bit different 
beyond — there; the waves appear higher; it looks like we 
are due to have some sport." 

"It agrees with my mood, to-day," declared Laola, with- 
out glancing at her companion. "I understand it all — 
better." 

By this time the Fliedermaus had nosed her way clear 
of the twin islets which had acted as breakwaters for the 
course over which she had been running. Now, for the 
first time, they began to feel the force of what lay ahead. 
The seas were vastly larger, and, though almost no air 
stirred, above the tumult of their machine, all around them 
they could hear the sibilant clamor created by the breaking 
of waves when their crests had piled too high. The little 
boat climbed one steep hill, and on gaining the summit, 
paused, as if to take breath, and then raced with unbe- 
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lievable velocity down the slate-colored decline to bury her 
beak in the foot of the opposite sea. 

^'This is tht life!" cried Mainstram joyously* 

For a time they went on thus, and with increasing regu- 
larity and at shorter intervals, Laola had to head suddenly 
up and nose fair into the breaks. Each time she did so, 
green water drenched the bows, dissolved into spray and 
whipped aft, half blinding the couple in the stem. The 
girl no longer glanced at her companion, but kept her eyes 
ahead, their lids squinting rather anxiously. Her mouth 
was set in a straight compressed line. Noticing this at last, 
Mainstram laid a hand on her shoulder. 

"What's the matter. Little Skipper?" he demanded. 
**YovL don't look as though you were enjoying yourself — arc 
you worried ?" 

^'Worried?" she questioned slowly, her eyes never waver- 
ing from the course she was steering. **Well, Hunt — ^yes. 
I am worried — this is a bit worse than I thought" 

Mainstram suppressed an amused chuckle and said gently : 
"Better put back then, Little Skipper — this is strictly a 
pleasure junket; so, naturally, when die joy is departed 
from one of the partners there's no use staying." 

"Do you realize," she told him then, "that we should 
have foimdered already, but for that hood? That last sea 
— covered a good third of our length, and there isn't any 
wind behind it all — that's the strangest part. Now if it 
should really begin to blow " 

Laola did not complete the sentence, for at this precise 
moment a breath of breeze fanned their cheeks; and an 
instant later the rain, which had been descending almost 
on the perpendicular, began to take a sharp angle. Hunt- 
leigh Mainstram for the first time realized the situation in 
all its gravity. He turned and regarded the girl at his 
side with mute curiosity. Her face was bloodless, but the 
eyes she turned to meet his were as steady as his own. 

"How are you feeling?" he asked rather anxiously. 
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"Scared blue, Hunt — ^but otherwise all right." 

"Good enough!" Mainstram's voice sounded his relief. 
"Now, Little Skipper," he went on, "let's face this thing 
fair and square. We've made a bit of a mess of it — I 
hate to confess the fact, but I rather fancy our weather 
judgment is no better than that of the Washington Bureau. 
Now you're the boss captain, and you know better about 
these things than I — now, what do you propose?" 

"We've got to get turned," she decided between com- 
pressed lips, "and that is going to be dangerous; and after 
running free before this sea that is mounting — that will be 
more risky still." 

"No more so than holding the course you are now steer- 
ing," he told her. 

"Much more. Hunt — a boat will always live longer 
head-to ; but this is out of the question, for we can't keep 
going on forever.'* 

Her voice trailed off, and die scanned anxiously the 
troubled waters in front, waiting f6r a slatch in the seas 
that would enable her more safely to put about and run, 
without being capsized while executing the maneuver. It 
was a poor chance at best, but Laola realized that minutes 
were precious, for each instant, seemingly, under the lash 
of the increasing wind the sea was rising. An ugly wave 
beat upon the bows and as it passed upon its way £he girl 
suddenly pulled with all her strength upon one of the 
tiller-ropes in her hand, bringing the rudder hard alee; the 
Fliedermaus turned on her heel like a dancer executing a 
swift pirouette and already had begun to march away ere 
the following wave reached her; but skillful as had been 
the execution of the diange of course, the boat had not 
gained sufficient headway to avoid a final lash from the 
crested sea she had cheated of a fair blow ; for it reared up 
and combed in, breaking squarely on the backs of Laola 
and Mainstram, and the girl was swept into the boat's 
bottom along with a barrel of spumy water. 
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''Gad!" Mainstram, quick as a giant cat, croudied for- 
ward and clutched the gasping girl, lifting her again, bodily, 
to her station. ''That was a close graze, Little Skipper — 
but you did it. WeVe running down the wind like a race- 
horse coming in over the home-stretch/' 

Laola, her lithe figure taut as wire with the strain of the 
tiller, swayed automatically to the pitch and reel of the boat. 
On all sides of them now, curling crests were soughing ; 
the sea was speaking to them with its many voices; and 
again, as in the early morning, ragged, dirty tatters of 
clouds raced by under the low-spread canopy of leaden sky» 
which itself seemed no more than the height of a schooner's 
masts above their heads. 

Presently Mainstram spoke: "There is no sign of land 
in sight," was his rather grim comment; ''the rain and drift 
of this infernal scud have shut it in. You are steering for 
the home cove?" 

Laola shook her head in negation, but did not look at 
him. 

"No !" she called back, raising her voice to make it heard 
above the screech of a sudden squall. "This wind has 
shifted from the direction of the morning. That's what's 
piling up this cross-sea — ^you notice the swell is setting now 
from one quarter and that the breeze is clipping its head 
from another. To make directly home I'd have to drop 
off a bit into the trough — and we daren't do it. I figure 
we are about to pass Ragged Island. If we make her lee 
we can anchor and hold a council of war," 

Mainstram nodded acquiescence and then slipped an in- 
stant within the shelter of the hood. When he emerged^ 
his pipe was going. 

"Mi^t as well smoke," he remarked casually; "makes 
things a bit more cheerful and home-like." 

Laola nodded absently and reaching up widi her left 
hand unbuttoned the chin-strap of her sou'wester, then held 
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it wide-flung to keep the tab from her ear, and listened with 
strained attentiveness. 

"I hear something," she announced presently, "take your 
head-gear off, Hunt, and tell me what it sounds like to 
you.'* 

Mainstram quickly di3 as he was bid, and as his keen 
ears, now freed from the muffling tabs, took in the mes- 
sage, his face turned a shade paler. Unnoticed by either 
the pipe fell to the bottom, its amber stem snapping like 
glass under the sudden tense contraction of his jaws. He 
put his sou'wester on again, carefully, and then leaned 
toward his companion, his hand resting Ugfatly upon her 
shoulder. 

"I guess we're It," he announced, pleasantly, "either I 
am more mistaken than I ever was in my life before, or what 
I heard just now is the chum of breakers." 

"That's what I made of it, too," Laola agreed, shivering 
slightly. "Now, Big Mate, we've got to do something; and 
we've got to do it without any delay, or " 

She did not finish ; but Mainstram comprehended perfectly 
— ^as well as if she had gone into the most elaborate explana- 
tion. Somewhere ahead — and a very short distance, now, 
by the increasing tumult — ^he knew die shore lay. 

**Which way do we turn ?" he asked. 

"Dangerous as it is," responded Laola, "we must hold on 
as we are till I make a land-fall; we ought to be close to 
the eastern point of the island, and if such turns out to be 
the case we'll fall off into the trough and try to daw around 
it. It's a desperate chance — but it possesses the virtue of 
txBcting no alternative. But I don't dare to try till I know 
for certain ; for we might take the wrong course, and then 
we'd have more than two miles to run — ^and the boat 
wouldn't live it through." 

As she finished speaking, a vicious squall rove a cleft in 
the obscurity ahead, and through the rift, they got a glimpse 
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of a jutting headland against whose rock-fanged base die 
seas were piUng high in furious assault. 

"East Knob!'' ejaculated the girl with a sob of rdief. 
^'We've got a chance. Hunt — a bare, fighting chance! If 
we can fall off and do a quarter of a mile to the eastward, 
we'll be able to fetch up in shelter." 

"Go to it, Little Skipper,** advised the man. '"What you 
propose is near-suidde; but the alternative is certain mur- 
der. Get it over with!'* 

Glandng furtively astern to determine the character of 
the immediate sea, Laola drew a gasping breath and threw 
the tiller hard over to port. The Fliedermaus swung obed- 
iently, and began to parallel the line of the shore. As she 
did so an ugly surge broke direcdy on her, broadside, and 
the stout canvas hood alone saved her from being filled. 
Rising convulsively out of die nether smother to the pin* 
nacle of the old gray-back following, she presented a fair 
target for the onslaiight of die wind, which whisded down 
with vicious might on the broad field of her cover, and bore 
her over until her lee-rail was submerged. Instincdvdy, 
Mainstram leant as far to windward as he could. 

"Trying to trip tis!" he muttered under his breath, and 
then in sudden terror lest Laola be swept over-side, he 
seized the gunwale firmly widi one hand and passed his free 
arm around her waist. "We'll do it, yet, Little Skipper!** 
he roared encouragingly. "Only a couple of hundreds of 
yards to make now — ^and then we can turn in!" 

As if to rebuke him for the confident boast, a giant wave 
loomed up on their weather-rail, its crest high-flung and 
curling majestically. Automatically, the girl lx>re upon the 
tiller in an attempt to meet the blow head on; but ere the 
Fliedermaus could answer to the command, the towering 
monarch burst, high overhead, and then, in all its deadly 
weight, fell upon them. Groggily yet once again did die 
staunch little craft rise, as it were, to her knees, in a game 
effort to resume the unequal combat! But the Great Ref- 
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cree, watch in hand, was already counting her out; for as 
she made that futile attempt to gain her feet, he saw that 
she was logy with the water beneath her combing^ and what 
was w*orse, her sheltering hood was split from stem to 
stern and flapping in dismal rags upon her heaving sides. 

The nest gray chieftan scorned to hit such a weakling. 
The launch rose and tried to drag her weight up the steep 
adivity; but as her bow pointed for the simimit, the water 
within her — following the laws of natural gravity — rushed 
aft, seething around the whirring fly-wheel and covered the 
carburetor, air-valve and all. Then, everything seemed, of 
a sudden, to have grown dreadfully still • . • the engine 
"was dead. 

"The anchor!" gasped Laola, "the anchor — our last 
chance — hurry 1" 

The lawyer made a furious dive forward. It was but 
the work of a moment to free the hook from where it lay in 
the locker along with a goodly coil of stout rope. He flung 
it overside and paid out the slack grudgingly, his eyes search- 
ing the shore astern with apprehensive interest. 

Give her all she'll take!" the girl screamed at him. 
Make the end fast in that ring-bolt, and ease her up to it I" 

He did as he was told. Meanwhile the Fliedermaus, 
no longer importuned by the thrusting motor, was riding 
more sanely. Nevertheless, in spite of Mainstram's giant 
strength, she was making sternway towards the shore with 
surprising rapidity, tearing the line through his clutching 
hands with no apparent diminution of speed — each sea 
heaving her beachward in a smothering charge. In one of 
these breath-taking sprints, the end of the line was reached. 

Watching with fascinated interest, they saw it draw tavt 
as a fiddle-string; and then as the terrific force bore heavily 
upon them they heard a staccato sound, like the report of a 
pistol, and a short fragment of rope sprang out of die suddy 
water just ahead and whipped Mainstram across the face^ 
leaving a red wale in its wake. The cable had parted I Thoi 
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little launch rose crazily upon a towering mother-sea, 
poised, and then like an arrow loosed from the bow, sped to 
meet the doom that awaited her I 

Mainstram, with three staggering strides, made his way 
aft to the girl's side. For the briefest of fleeting instants 
they looked into each other's eyes. It is in such crises as this 
that souls are revealed — ^diat man and woman are given to 
read each other on die brink of eternity. He spcke very 
rapidly: 

"This looks like the Last Act, Little Skipper; in a mo- 
ment the curtain will go down, and then die foodights will 
be extinguished. Now, kiss me, Laola! It will probably 
be our final embrace — so let it be something to take with us 
and treasure in the Great Beyond.'' 

He gathered her unresisting, into his arms. For a space 
of seconds — an eternity — their lips clung together; all else 
blotted out, their terrors forgotten, in the passion of that 
hungry clasp, which was die more fervid because it was 
given by each in the full consciousness of renunciation. 
But, upon Hundeig^ Mainstram that clinging kiss, instead 
of pacifying and soothing his spirit for the tragic moment 
about to come, exercised an e£Fect diametrically contrary; 
for with the burning sweetness of her lips upon his own, 
there came suddenly a rage against the fate he had, but the 
moment before, almost tamely submitted to. With an 
abrupt wrenching movement he tore loose the arms diat 
encircled his neck. His face was flushed with passion, he 
acted like a man possessed. 

"I will not die I" he roared, his huge hands clenched above 
fais head, as if defying the elements, "not with that kiss upon 
my lips— all hell shall not rob me of you I" 

Laola, a large wonder written in her amber eyes, watdied 
the man curiously. He tore off his oil-coat, ripping the but- 
tons incondnendy from their fastenings, and cast it away. 
His cumbersome boots and oil-pants followed, and even as 
jbe kicked them off, he peeled the heavy sweater over his 
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head, and so stood before her in undershirt and trousers, 
the corded muscles of his mighty chest and back standing 
forth rigidly sculptured beneath the clinging fabric of his 
spray-drenched shirt. He looked like some giant viking re-' 
incarnated and berserk. 

Before the girl realized his intent, she felt the boots 
dragged from her feet. A downward slash of the mam- 
moth Jiand split the coat she wore from collar to the end 
of its length, and as she freed herself from the parted sleeves 
Alainstram lunged down, his hands fastened upon the bot- 
tom of her skirt, and that, too, he tore straight to the waist- 
band, and then turning her before him like a child, he 
pulled the fluttering fragments clear and hove them over- 
side. 

She looked at him, a mute interrogation in her eyes; and 
Mainstram drew her to him, gazing fiercely down into her 
up-turned face, then snatched a final kiss. His spirit was as 
the spirit of the storm, she thou^t ; and it aroused in her a 
fear, a wonder and a curious sense of security. This great 
man mocked at death itself which awaited but a few scant 
fathoms away, and meanwhile, under the shadow, drank 
greedily of life. 

"Now, quick! Mind what I say!" he commanded in a 
harsh voice she could hardly recognize as his — "we'll ride 
this derelict till she strikes something, and then we'll have 
to shift for ourselves. I see a little scrap of beach ahead, 
and we're both good enou^ swimmers to make it if we can 
avoid being pounded on the rocks in transit." 

Even as he spoke a swirling recession in the sea just ahead 
revealed a brownish patch beneath the surface. Quick as a 
flash, Mainstram gathered the light form of the girl into his 
arms, sprang with her to the gunwale and leapt far ovcr- 
side» They came to the surface together, and saw all around 
them fragments floating — flotsam of the little boat which 
had broken her back when she fell upon the jagged ledge. 
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"That was a narrow one!" he called out. "Arc you all 
right?" 

Laola nodded; then gave her attention unreservedly to 
the task in hand. Oceans of water broke over them, beat- 
ing them down till they felt the brush of rock-kelp, far be- 
neath the surface. They drew, inch by inch, nearer the lit- 
tle beach, choking, gasping for breath, and were rolled, 
helter-skelter along the bottom — dragged at desperately by 
the receding tow; then, all but spent, reached the surface 
just in time to be buried again beneath a curling monster 
sea. Mainstram fought his way to the top, shook the water 
from his eyes, and looked about. A wild fear seized him — 
he was alone! Just then Laola came up beside him; but her 
head did not lift above the water; reab'zation came and he 
clutched her, drawing her savagely to him. After an in- 
finity of time, a kindly comber, more pit3ang than its fel- 
lows, bore the lawyer and his senseless burden high up the 
beach; and ere it receded the man, now finding solid sub- 
stance beneath his feet, he staggered drunkenly out of the 
reach of the sea, dragging after him listlessly the inert form 
of the girl 

With an almost superhuman e£Fort he cast off the spell of 
numbing lethargy which his struggle had generated, and de- 
voted himself to a roug^ ready first-aid work upon his com- 
panion. After what seemed to him an eternity, Laola slowly 
opened her eyes. He kissed her frenziedly in sheer excess 
of joy at finding her alive. Like a tired child she snuggled 
gratefully up against the warmth and shelter of his great 
chest, her eyes once more drooping in weary content. 

"Come," he said, at last, "we must get out of this — ^find 
some sort of shelter. We'll freeze to death unless we get 
under something." 

Laola looked up at him sleepily. 

"There^s a deserted camp over yonder,** she murmured, 
nodding towards the west — "a bit of a shack whidi some 
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sportsmen make headquarters during the duck season — ^wc 
might manage to get in." 

"The very thing!" he agreed; and, lifting her as easily as 
he might a babe, he set out briskly in the direction indi- 
cated. 

A few minutes walk brought him to a little clearing in 
the trees, in the center of which stood a cabin. Mainstram 
deposited the girl gently on a mattress of pine-needles, and 
walking over made a cursory examination of the premises. 

"Locked up tight," he called over his shoulder, "but we 
aren't in a position to stand on ceremony." 

He backed off a few steps from the door and charged, 
catapulting his great weight upon it. The lock gave way 
at the impact of the first assault. He turned, triumphant, 
to find Laola at his side. 

"That's the spirit!" he approved* "You're looking fit as 
a fiddle, Little Skipper, May I invite you to enter?" 

They passed in. 

The interior proved to be a one-room structure of the log* 
cabin variety so familiar farther north. Beside the fife* 
place stood a goodly pile of dry kindling. After a little 
search, Laola discovered a cofiee-can filled with matches. 
Mainstram seized upon an axe which stood beside die 
hearth. 

"You get the fire going, little woman," he directed, 
"while I go out and rustle up some logs. They'll be wet, 
but they'll bum with this dry stu£f to start them. We must 
have warmth and lots of it after the soaking we've been 
through, and this kindling wouldn't last us half an hour. 

Laola bent to start the fire, her thoughts in a chaos, her 
lips tingling with his good-by kiss. Glancing back, ere he 
closed the door, Mainstram watched her and remarked anew 
how like unto the lithe flowing movements of a panther were 
hers; and a giddy exhilaration seized him. Later in the 
day, when the tide was down, he went on a foraging ex- 
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pedition* returning with an ample supply of clams whidi 
they roasted in the embers of their fire. 

Then the night closed down. They heard the gale uii- 
abated in fury, howling dirou^ the pine-tops with the voice 
of a thousand banshees. The rain descended in torrents; 
but neidier Laola nor Mainstram gave much heed to die 
outer elements. The shack was destitute of furniture, and 
foreseeing the probable consequences of discomfort Main- 
stram had cut and fetched in a mighty heap of spruce bows 
which, after drying, they piled upon the floor close up to the 
roaring fire. For a long time they sat thus, lulled by the 
grateful warmth, scarcely ^>eaking, but each content in the 
knowledge of the other's nearness. 

The first brilliance of the fire ebbed, die flaming yellow 
gradually metamorphosed until it became as rich wine some- 
times shows when held against the light. Laola felt the 
man's breath hot upon her dieeL She raised her eyes like 
one under die spell of a hypnotic trance. Uttering a chok- 
ing inarticulate gasp, Mainstram swept her yielding form 
into his embrace; and as he kissed the half-parted lips that 
smiled vaguely up at him, her white, smooth young arms 
stole up, gropingly, and slowly folded around his neck. 

The m*£^t deepened, and die glow within the hearth 
faded until the red embers were robed in mandes of gray 
ashes. But neither the man nor the woman seemed aware, 
nor did they fed the diiU whidi had crq)t over the room. 



CHAPTER XIII 

It was exactly seven forty-five when a large town-car 
drew up before Dr. Howard's residence on Washington 
Square, North, and Professor Hart, accompanied by an- 
other man, descended. Together they made their way up 
the long steps which gave onto the porch of the old mansion, 
and rang. After a moment the door opened. 

''Good evening, sir." Edwards instantly recognized the 
Professor and stepped back to allow him and his companion 
to enter. ''Step into the parlor a moment, please; the Doc- 
tor and Miss Laola will be ready in a moment." 

"Tell 'em to hustle, for goodness' sake!" wheezed the 
Professor — ^"we don't want to miss any of that first 
act " 

"No fear, sir" — soothed Edwards, wagging his head sig* 
nificantly — ^"that will be the Doctor coming down-stairs, 
now." 

"About time, too!" grumbled Professor Hart, then turned 
to greet the alienist as he entered. "Hullo, Jeff, old friend ; 
now I hope to glory that daughter of yours isn't going to 
hang us up while she frizzles her hair and powders her nose 
and all that sort of rubbish." 

"Vou should know her better than that, Harry," re- 
turned the doctor, smiling and extending his hand. 'TjdcisL 
will be with us immediately." 

"Good enou^I" The rubicund teacher of law assumed 
an air of increased cheerfulness. "Apropos, Jeff," he went 
on, "let me present to you our host of the evening, Mr. John 
Bartlett Hart, my nephew, no less, a circumstance whidi 
gives him some claims to distinction." 

"You should do well in the world, Mr. Hart," said the 
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doctor, acknowledging the presentation with an amused 
chuckle, ''particularly if you have fallen heir, too, to all 
that modesty which his friends find so very attractive in 
your uncle." 

"Chess!" snorted Professor Hart. "Hands off, I say! 
John B., don't you believe a word he says; he's a sophist; 
and if you attempt to track him down, he'll lead you into a 
metaph3rsical swamp where you will be drowned before any 
one can hear your bleat for succor." 

"I'm very glad to meet you, Dr. Howard," said John 
Hart crisply, stepping forward and offering his hand. "Un- 
cle Harry has so often told me about you." 

Having thus delivered himself, Mr. Hart relapsed into 
silence once more, apparently satisfied that he had complied 
with the requirements of the situation. Dr. Howard glanced 
at him furtively, seeking to discover what manner of man he 
was, but Laola's entrance at that moment allowed him only 
sufficient time to observe that the nephew of his old friend 
Was typical of the better-class American, clean-cut, of 
medium stature, immaculate in attire, and somewhere in the 
middle thirties. He recollected that the professor had once 
told him that he was in business, real estate, cotton, broker- 
age-— or something of the sort — just what he could not re- 
caU. 

John Hart, his keen eyes roving restlessly about the quiet, 
high-ceilinged old room, turned briskly when he heard the 
swish of skirts; and then stood and stared wonderingly at 
the picture he saw framed in the doorway. 

Her figure exquisitely off-set in the ungirlish black of 
which she was so inordinately fond, Laola had paused there 
an instant to fasten a refractory button in the long white 
glove which reached almost to her shoulder. Out of the 
somber hue of the gown her neck, a slender column of white, 
arched proudly up, supporting die most striking face 
crowned by the most wonderful wealth of Titian hair John 
Hart had ever beheld. Then, with a mysterious, gliding 
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grace she came forward into the room. In the natural 
course of things, John Hart was presented, and for a mo- 
ment felt as though the room had suddenly become infinitely 
tiny and he tremendously large; he feared any moment that 
he would crash into some fragile item of bric-a-brac. He 
was exceedingly grateful when he found himself again safe 
out-of-doors, leading her down the steps towards the pa- 
tiently purring auto. 

During the brief ride to the theater, Mr. Hart found 
himself secretely amazed at his efforts at conversation. By 
nature he was inclined to an almost Indian taciturnity; but 
seated at the side of Laola Howard he realized a strange 
impulse to talL Noting this unaccustomed flow of elo- 
quence, the old professor slyly nudged his friend. 

"Get that, Jeff!" he murmured, softly chuckling. "I never 
heard John B. loosen up^thaw out — so much before. He's 
usually the most impossibly prosaic person imaginable." 

"Not in the least like his august uncle, then," commented 
the other. 

"Rather not! I should say not!" Professor Hart de- 
clared with feeling. "I'm a gay dog — always have been — 
and I don't care a tinker's cuss who knows it. Nobody ever 
called me Henry, did they? Guess not! I'm Harry to my 
friends, by George!" 

"And does no one call your nephew Jack?" Dr. How- 
ard wanted to know. 

"Could you imagine ever so addressing him?" 

"Well, now that you put it that way, I cannot fancy that 
I ever should." 

"Ha! I thought so," exclaimed the professor, triumph- 
antly. "Nobody has that I ever heard of; and nobody ever 
will. He was christened John and he is John. Name fits 
him like a glove — expresses the man, as it were; get the 
idea? The deuce take it, Jeff! he's all business; business is 
a very good thing, I suppose; but a man should get away 
from it once in a while." 
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"Decidedly," agreed the doctor. 

"This John," went on the professor, "is a victim of the 
prcvaih'ng American disorder; that is to say, he eats, sleeps, 
talks, thinks and lives business each twenty-four hours, three 
hundred and sixty-five days a year." 

"It seems a great pity," Dr. Howard commented, "and 
yet, I am often forced to conclude that it keeps a man out of 
mischief. There's nothing like an absorbing interest in life, 
after aU." 

"Great guns, JeflFI" vociferated the professor, "what sort 
of heresy is this you talk! You prate of absorbing inter- 
ests? There's life, itself, for example: isn't that absorbing 
enough and broad enough to merit attention? The better- 
class European bread-winner isn't that way — I mean, like 
us. He does his work, whatever it is; but when he shuts 
up shop for the day he side-tracks trade and goes in for 
opera, pictures, or international politics — ^anything that's a 
change. When all's said and done, isn't he better off for it, 
doesn't he know more, have more out of life, and enjoy his 
dinner better? You know what I mean." 

Dr. Howard nodded. "I think it's because we're a young 
country — ^a people working under a feverishly high-pressure. 
We'll tone down in time, like the rest of them. We will 
undoubtedly become more cultured and agreeable; but 
whether we will be, morally, any better for it, I doubt.'* 

The professor snorted. "I'd like to thrash that out with 
you where a man could hear hhnself think," he grumbled, 
"but we'll have to let it be shelved till we find a better bat- 
tle-ground than this infernal machine we're riding in, with 
horns and sirens shrieking at us from all sides; curse the 
noise, I say!" 

However much the inequalities in the route over which 
the car glided and occasionally jounced may have disturbed 
Professor Hart, such trivialities, together with the normal 
night noises of Broadway at theater-time, made no impres- 
sion whatsoever upon his methodical-minded relative. John 
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Hart, in spite of the obstacles of the journey, was deter- 
mined to be engaging: 

"You like motoring, of course," he stated, eyeing the 
shaded comer where he could discern Laola reclining. 

"Fm not sure, Mr. Hart," she returned, "I haven't done 
a very great deal of it — I mean special long trips ; to be hon- 
est, though, I do not think I should ever care to go in for it 
in the sense of a sport any more than I should take up rid- 
ing round on a railroad. To my mind they are almost akin 
—excellent both as a means to an end. Am I saying some- 
thing treasonable?" 

"By no means." John Hart did not smile as he said this. 
"No, I feel about the same as you do. I keep a car or two, 
for business and to get — places ; but how people can tear all 
over the country just to be moving around is beyond me." 

Laola smiled : "Why did you ask me then if I liked it ?" 

"I'm not sure that I know. I took it for granted, since 
most women do." 

"Oh, I seel" she exclaimed with a laugh* Seeing that he 
did not pursue the theme but sensing that he was anxious to 
interest her in some topic Laola sought to aid him. "I sup- 
pose you like music?" she ventured. 

"Well, not very," he said honestly. "I suppose you'll 
think me a rara avis or a complete dunce, but I never went 
in much for that sort of thing. Couldn't work up the in- 
terest" 

Laola pondered this enigma for a moment in absorbed si- 
lence. She had heard of such people, but never before met 
one of them — that is, in her own walk of life. In the semi- 
light within the car she could not get a very clear impres- 
sion of his face, for the diminurive over-head electric had 
been turned o£E at the professor's request a moment earlier. 
All her life Laola had lived in the atmosphere of the un- 
usual, therefore, she approached her next question with that 
curiosity which fancy mifi^t ascribe to the shy bucolic maiden 
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who meets a man of the artist type and learns from his glib 
lips the existence of an undreamed world. 

She regarded him a moment, then asked, curiously, ''What 
do you like?" 

"Why, business, of course." 

Mr. Hart's "of course" conveyed a subtle wonder that 
she could have demanded information on anything which 
was so very obvious. Laola found herself amused with his 
matter-of-factness, and, too, rather interested. She did not 
realize it, but his conformity to average type invested him» 
in her eyes, with an atmo^here out of the ordinary* He 
would merit study, she reflected. 

"You find, then, that business is worth while?" 

"Of course." John Hart repeated the phrase with con- 
clusive emphasis. 

"Nothing else?" she wanted to know. 

"Base ball," said John, then added after a reflective pause 
— "of course ; and then, too, a good show." 

"I also enjoy a good play," commented Laola. "In fact 
I must confess that I'm terribly fond of Ibsen, for instance, 
and Sudermann. Then there's Shaw, also, from the writers 
of our own tongue " 

"Whewl" John Hart exhaled a long, whistling breath. 
"You're dragging me into deep waters!" Then, suddenly 
he broke into a laugh, the quality of which, to her surprise, 
was so infectious that she was obliged to join in. "Look 
here. Miss Howard," he went on apologetically, "those 
chaps are all right, I know; but my idea of things is differ- 
ent. When I take in a theater, I go to be amused. I detest 
being miserable. I want to laugh. That's my personal 
conception of enjoyment Life is serious enough as it is» 
without our stepping out of the way to find morbid things." 

"But," Laola pointed out, "these great master minds teach 
us so much of life, don't you think?" 

"I suppose they do," he conceded, "but I am speaking of 
my own individual taste. Tastes differ; for instance, Uncle 
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Harry, here, loves the kind of plays you speak of. He's 
never so happy as when he's weeping into his third handker- 
chief. Give him that sort of thing and he's in his element." 

Laola laughed in spite of herself; but John Hart appar- 
ently discerned nothing humorous in his remarks, for he 
went on in his calm way — 

"If I wanted to be sincerely and properly miserable, I'd 
walk along through the streets of this city — certain sections, 
particularly — and I wouldn't have to pay two-fifty for an 
orchestra seat; I'd save the gate-money and see plenty to be 
unhappy over." 

During the intermission between the second and third 
Acts the two older men excused themselves and sauntered 
out to take a stroll, leaving Laola and the Professor's nephew 
alone in the box. 

"How do you like die show?" he demanded, when they 
were alone. 

"Well, it certainly is amusing," she confessed, "but as a 
matter of fact, I have never been much to see this t]rpe of 
performance. Father hasn't a great deal of time, you know; 
and when he does buy tickets, be makes a point of going to 
the sort of plays " 

"Say it," prompted her companion, good-naturedly, as she 
hesitated. 

"All right — I will. He takes me to the plays you don't 
like." 

John Hart chuckled. "My taste is rag-time," he con- 
fessed, "and I'm too stupidly inpolitic to profess enjo3rment 
of that which only makes me yawn." 

Laola had been furtively regarding him since the curtain 
had gone down. The theater was brilliantly illumined. She 
was obliged to admit to herself that he was rather good- 
looking; but there was something about his expression which 
foiled her comprehension, though just what it was she could 
not determine. His eyes were really fine, but very pene- 
trating, restless, and--shc thought — ^hard. His lips were 
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finely-modeled, but uncompromising, except that there wat 
in them an underlying hint of sensitiveness. 

"You don't look a bit like your uncle," she commented 
irrelevantly. 

"I know it," admitted John Hart, glad of diis opportun- 
ity to again direct the conversation to himself — a thing he 
had seldom done. "I take after my grandfather, Vm told 
-T^Unclc Harry's father, you know — only, as my boyhood 
recollection of him is of a florid gentleman ambushed bdiind 
an impenetrable hedge of sandy whiskers, I cannot state it 
as a fact. However," he confided with a smile, "I'm the 
renegade of the family." 

"You don't look very much like a black sheep." Laola 
was amused at his assertion. 

"Oh, but I am!" he assured her, "though perhaps not in 
the sense you may have imagined. My folks are mosdy 
like Uncle Harry—- educators, or, at least, professional men. 
I'm business." 

"In other words, you're applied practice, whereas they 
represent theoretical instruction," Laola suggested. 

John Hart turned and regarded her in frankly surprised 
appreciation. 

"I never had the wit to think of putting it like that. Miss 
Howard ; but I shouldn't wonder but you've hit the nail on 
the head. I was always crazy for mathematics; but the 
moment I comprehended the theoretical principle of a thing, 
I wanted to see the wheels go around. That's the reason 
business attracts me so." 

The fact that it seemingly had never occurred to hel 
companion that such a topic of conversation might bore her, 
pleased Laola. She leant forward slightly. 

"Tell me more about it, Mr. Hart." 

"Well, I like constructive things," he said, his face light- 
ing, "I like constructive business. More than that, I like 
solving problems." 
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''You speak of it as though business were a game of 
chess/' was her somewhat doubtful comment. 

''Yes, business is a parallelogram of chess, but on an in- 
finitely larger scale; you have your problems at every turn." 

It was all very new to Laola — this kind of talk; and she 
wondered, looking at the young Mr. Hart, what sort of a 
man he was and whether he was not more of a machine 
than a human being. She had alwajrs regarded business in 
a disagreeable light, even though she was intelligent enough 
to realize that a certain amount of it was essential to the 
scheme of life, but 

"Seriously, Mr. Hart,'* she queried, "don't you think we 
over-do this sort of thing in America? You know what I 
mean: there's really so much in the world that's beautiful, 
that means so much, don't you think? For instance, you 
neglect many of the higher considerations of existence, I 
should fancy, in thus specializing on a mere phase. Am I 
not right?" 

"In just what way, precisely?" he demanded to know. 

"Why," Laola hesitated, pondering her words — ^"culture, 
let us say. I refer to you business men. You wrap your- 
selves in affairs, almost if not quite, to the exclusion of ev- 
erything ebe; you seldom retire until death snatches you out 
of harness. It seems to me as though you pass through life 
seeing L'ttle of it." 

John Hart hitched his chair slightly forward and gazed 
straight into her face, his penetrating eyes slightly nar- 
rowed. From his manner Laola was made aware that he 
was speaking to her as he would to a man. 

"Look here. Miss Howard," he began, "let's get this 
thing straight. I don't want to be personal: but to appeal 
properly to you, I'm going to employ a bit of logic Take 
your own father as an example in kind : he is past fifty and 
is, I understand, more than comfortably well off. Then, 
there's Uncle Harry — ^he is almost seventy; and he has a 
private income of four thousand a year, aside from what his 
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Chair in the University is worth. One of these men is well 
along in middle age; the other is already old. Their for- 
tunes are ample to support them in idleness. Why don't 
they retire?" 

Laola laughed. 

"I confess I am caught in my own trap/' she confessed, 
"and I can't give the answer. Can you?" 

"I can make a guess, at least/' he declared, smiling, "and 
my guess would be this: they don't get out of it, Miss How- 
ard, simply for the reason that they have now arrived at the 
zenith of their respective spheres of endeavor. Uncle Harry 
was never better fitted to train young men in the theoretical 
intricacies of the Law than he is to-day; and your father, 
after thirty years' practice, and original research work in 
medicine, is just beginning to reap his real reward " 

"But the money," interrupted Laola. 

"The money is nothing," said John Hart, interrupting in 
turn, "these men are after the honor. It is the work they 
love — ^the work, supplemented to their feeling that they are 
more than ever useful to their fellow-beings. Practice and 
long experience have perfected them. Uncle Harry plays a 
better game of chess to-day than he did half a century ago. 
Age dulls the physical perceptions but, to a certain extent, 
it intensifies diose of a mental order. The case of these 
two men solves the problem at large, I think." 

"But isn't that stating it pretty broadly?" objected Ae 
girl. "My father is a scientist; your uncle an educator. Time 
has, as you said, perfected them, so that they are not at their 
best But how does some fussy old iperchant help things 
along by sticking to his desk and keeping younger blood out 
of it?" 

John Hart reached out and laid his hand on hers where 
it rested on the box-rail, emphasizing his remarks in this 
way in such a thoroughly unconscious manner that Laola 
paid no attention to the strangeness of the proceeding. 

"You've got the wrong idea of business, that's all/' he 
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told her. "Business Is an institution to be considered from 
two points. One of them — the wrong one — is that of the 
rank out-sider or the small employee who works with his 
eyes on the time-clock, does as little as possible, demands 
more money periodically, and spends his spare time speculat- 
ing as to the reason why promotion does not come. The 
other view is that of the man who, by brilliancy or steadfast- 
ness, has arrived at the top. That man sees the constructive 
work he has accomplished, and is accomplishing. It may be 
a bank, or a shoe-factory, or a lumber-works — ^what matter? 
That man has, perhaps, a dozen, or, possibly, two-thousand 
human beings on his pay-rolL He directly supports his 
employees by supplying them with work; and he is aware 
that he indirectly helps to support countless thousands of 
others from whom he obtains supplies, say. Fancy the in- 
calculable number of trades and arts whose products are 
broi^ht up and distributed from a single great store! 

'Tou think a business man does not see life? Why, Miss 
Howard, he witnesses more real life from his cage of an of- 
fice than is offered for the inspection of all the globe-trotters 
in the world lumped together. All phases of lif^ pass before 
his view." 

John Hart's sharp eyes roved restlessly about the theater 
for an instant, missing nothing, and then again bore upon 
his companion. 

"That is what I call a deuced fine line of conversation to 
entertain a beautiful girl with," conunented the mocking 
voice of Professor Hart from the back of the box, where he 
had paused a moment to drink in his nq)hew's concluding 
remarks. 

Dr. Howard laughed and resumed his seat. 

"I can't say," he declared, then turning to John— "my 
daughter likes that sort of thing, Mr. Hart. She is ignorant 
of business, but she is vitally interested in any serious prob- 
lems." 

"Then," snorted the professor, "you'd better have a care I 
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for her, JeflF, unless you want her to become vitally inter- 
ested in that nephew of mine." 

Laola turned to John Hart, smiling. 

'*Your uncle evidently considers you in the light of a 
riddle in the fourth dimension," she said mischieviously. *'I 
hope that you have an alibi handy." 

"I must apologize for Uncle Harry," observed John 
placidly. ''He is a great triaL Some one in the Hart family 
must have some sense of responsibility, and as he is too 
giddy to assume it, it has fallen upon my young shoulders 
to bear the burden, hence my preternatural assumption of 



seriotisness." 



They all laughed, and the professor bent towards Laola, 

''What have you done with him, child?" he pleaded. 
^'This repartee of which John has but now given us so 
flashing a demonstration is something formerly utterly 
ioreign to his nature and accomplishments." 

"Do be still. Professor I" commanded Laola, with a sig- 
nificant gesture towards the stage. "The curtain is going 
tip. 

The evening ^wore on to a dose. The doctor declined 
John's invitation to an after-theater supper in one of the 
Broadway restaurants, proposing, instead that diey repair 
to his home and there partake of refreshments, promising the 
professor a bottle of his favorite Rhine wine, a pledge which 
immediately enhsted the latter's vote as to the change of 
program. 

It was after one o'clock before the guests made a motion 
to depart. Dr. Howard, after their collation had been 
-served, had told Edwards to retire ; so he and Laola took it 
upon themselves to see their friends to the door. Laola 
assisted the professor with his coat, and as she smoothed 
down the silken muffler snugly beneath the collar, the old 
man suddenly captured her in his arms and bestowed upon 
lier cheek a resounding kiss. 

"There!" he cried with a triumphant pant, "I fed better 
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now! By George 1 I'm not too antiquated by a long shot 
to know what's due to a pretty girl!" 

"Sirl" said Laola, shaking a reproving finger at him, "if 
you were half your age, I should be in duty bound to slap 
your face; but to prove that I consider you quite harmless, 
I shall revenge myself thus." 

Before Professor Hart could design her intent, she. kissed 
him upon either cheek, at which the old man made her a 
courtly bow. 

To have kissed so fair a flower is ecstasy," he declared, 
but to have had that salute returned with interest leaves 
me nothing in life to long for. How would you b'ke to be 
an old man's darling, Laola?" 

"They are a team," chuckled the doctor, addressing the 
younger Hart; "they have flirted together ever since my 
daughter was hardly more than a baby." 

John Hart offered no comment. 

Professor Hart turned and shook his head, then stared 
again at Laola. "It's no use," he declared, "we'll have to 
cut this sort of diing out, my dear, or you'll be falling 
seriously in love with me. It was all right when you were 
a child ; but you're a woman, now — by George, but you are, 
and an almighty flne one at thatl" 

"Nonsense, man," interjected the doctor; "don't be put- 
ting such notions in her head. She's only eighteen and thia 
at that " 

"What ails your eyes, Jeff?" demanded the professor, 
severely. "Why, man alive, are you stone blind? You call 
that girl thinl You're a typical father, after all, in spite of 
your pretentions. While you're nosing into your stufi^ 
books and writing your dull and morbid tommjo'ot, this bud 
has opened into a fair flower. Don't blush, Laola, but I 
must tell your father the truth. When you dq>arted town 
last spring I lamented the loss of a Diana I" The speaker 
paused and then barked at the astonished doctor : "She has 
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developed, in the meantime, I tell you, into a Venus; such 
a figure — ^hey!" 

Stout and unwieldy as he appeared, the professor was 
quicker than either of the other men on this occasion. He 
sprang forward and caught Laola as she swayed and sup- 
ported her to a seat. 

"What's wrong, child ?*' he asked anxiously. 

Laola made a vague gesture. "Nothing— only a little 
faint. It — is — passing. Isn't the room very warm?" She 
rose somewhat shakily to her feet and her father noticed 
that aU trace of color had fled from cheek and that her face 
was drawn as in pain. 

"You don't feel well," he observed, scrutinizing her with 
professional eye. 

"Not very," she confessed; "perhaps I had better excuse 
myself," and without pausing or even nodding to the others, 
she turned and walked to the stairs, up which she slowly 
groped her way. 

A moment later the doctor hurried to her room ; but not 
finding her there, proceeded to the library, where he found 
her ensconced in one of the great leather chairs before the 
grate whose ruddy coals alone illumined the room. The 
doctor switched on the lights and then went and stood look- 
ing down at her. After a moment, she became aware of his 
presence, and smiled faintly at the expression of solicitude 
written on his countenance. 

"You are fagged," he commented after an interval; "you 
should go to bed, my dear." 

Laola made a gesture of dissent: "I am weary; but I 
have no inclination for sleep. I think I shall sit here awhile 
longer." 

"Then, if that's the way you feel," observed the doctor, 
"I might as well indulge a good night smoke." He selected 
a cigar from the humidor on the reading table, and after 
lighting it, divested himself of his dress coat, and leisurely 
donned the silken house-gown which Edwards had laid out 
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across the back of his favorite chair, "Ah," he sighed, eas- 
ing himself into its soft upholstery and thrusting his feet 
luxuriantly forward towards the fire, "after all, there's no 
place like home." 

Laola returned no answer beyond an absent nod. 

"No place like home," repeated the doctor, between 
thoughtful puffs at his cigar. "I go out and meet people, 
and rush about and see things; and Fm always grateful to 
get back to my own nest." He paused and glanced idly at 
his daughter, then demanded abruptly: "Arc you asleep, 
Laola?" 

"No, father." The girl came out of her trance with a 
start. "No, I was thinking." 

"Of what, if I may ask?" 

After an appreciable space of hesitation : "I was wonder- 
ing about the professor's nephew." 

"A rara avis, truly," remarked the doctor — "and what, 
pray, is your opinion of him?" 

"I hardly know, myself," she confessed, "He seems to be 
very nice; but he's so utterly different from any man I ever 
met." 

"He is — rather," conceded the doctor, drily, then added 
with a philosophic shrug of tolerance: "Well, it takes all 
kinds to make the world — to round out the universe. I con- 
fess, personally, I haven't got a very great deal in common 
with your business man as a type." "^ 

"But I think Mr. Hart is rather remarkable," she said, 
defensively, "and I don't believe at all that he is common- 
place." 

Dr. Howard arched his finely-penciled brows interroga- 
tively: "Indeed," he murmured; "well, perhaps he granted 
you insight that was denied me." 

"Nevertheless, I found him very interesting. He talks 
well, and he made me realize a few things which I nevei* 
understood before. Perhaps it was because he was so seri* 
ous that I liked him." 
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"No doubt/' chuckled the doctor, "but I want to tell you 
one thing — or rather, several — about John Hart. To be- 
gin : rU admit that he*s well favored, physically, clean-cut, 
and typical of our best class of manhood, and so on; But 
from a mental point, he really has little in common with a 
girl like you." 

Laola turned a slow smile upon her father. 

"I certainly am not sufficiently interested in him to par- 
ticularly care," she averred, "but I should like to know 
your reasons for believing that we have nothing in com- 



mon." 



"Well," declared Dr. Howard, meditatively, "before this 
evening was half spent, I could see that he was more than a 
little smitten with you — but that is neither here nor there. 
What I am coming at is this: John Hart is an insufferable 
egoist " 

"Oh, I don't think so " 

"But he is — ^whether you believe it or not — I tell you. He 
Is a tempermental egoist; and his successes as a commerdal 
man have ratified his own excellent opinion of himself ; and 
these successes, having visited him while still young, have 
turned his head. He lacks the modesty and forebearance 
which age couples with achievement" 

"I certainly did not notice any evidence of the existence 
of these qualities which you ascribe to his character," Laola 
said, her eyes intent upon the coals. 

"Believe me, they are there, nevertheless," reiterated her 
father with conviction. "John Hart is narrow-gauge, un- 
cultured, and hard as chrome steel. He is just the kind of 
man, as a matter of fact, that I should not critize as he en- 
ables me to live " 

I^aola looked around and stared at her father wonder- 
ingly. "He enables you to live?" she repeated. "How can 
that be?" 

"He— or his kind," declared Dr. Howard, leaning for- 
ward and knocking the ashes from his agar. "What mat- 
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ter? It is men like Mf. Hart, my dear, who drive sensitive 
women into the hands of the alienists. No dissipation, mind 
you, no badness — ^but a steady course of home-treatment 
along the lines of a military government; martial-marital 
rule, as it were. John Hart and his ilk possess, themselves, 
no weaknesses, and so are devoid of charity, being unable to 
comprehend its existence in others. They are kind husbands 
and never beat their wives; but they choke them inexorably 
by thrusting their views and opinions down their throats." 

"But I have always understood," Laola commented mus- 
ingly, "that American business men were notorious for their 
pliability in the hands of their women." 

"They are," agreed the doctor, "that is, a large percent- 
age of them. Many of our captains of finance and industry 
who are absolute monarchs in their realms of business, 
daren't call their souls their own in the presence of their 
wives* But these are women's men. This is a curious psy- 
chological fact. Markus Antonious was a world-conqueror, 
but as putty — ^history agrees in telling us — in the hands of 
Cleopatra; Napoleon was also a world-conqueror, but so 
walled-in with egoism, self-sufficiency and a certain less- 
analyzable inner quality, that he dominated the domestic 
circle as well as the field of battle. Had the alienist been 
a recognized factor of the medical profession at that time, I 
don't doubt but that Josephine would have fallen into the 
hands of one of us." 

"So you think Mr. Hart is a modern Napoleon?" 

"I absolutely do," stated the doctor without hesitation. 
"That is," he added, smiling, "on a very small scale, and 
possessing, perhaps, none of the greater capacities of the 
other. Hart is a very different type from Mainstram. Very 
different." 

At the mention of the name, Laola caught her breath 
sharply; and her father who happened to be looking ex- 
pectantly at her at that moment, saw her hands contract on 
the chair arm. 
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"Why," he asked, curiously, "what's the matter? Why 
did you start like that?" 

"I didn't start, did I?" she demanded with an effort. 
"I didn't know that I did, that is — why, what's the matter 
with me, I wonder? Yes, assuredly, Hunt is different," 
she concluded in a more composed voice. 

"Yes," the doctor assented, negligently, nevertheless 
watching her curiously out of the corner of his eye, "Main- 
stram is more our kind, in a way. He's cultivated. He 
loves music and literature, besides being reputed clever in 
his professional line. He's broad and capable of making 
allowances; he's got some imagination. He doesn't expect 
his associates to conform to all his personal opinions and 
preferences." 

As her father spoke, Laola had sunk lower in her chair 
and was again gazing into the glowing coals, her figure 
very lax. She offered no comment. The doctor studied 
her profile thoughtfully, wondering whether it was the 
light which made her seem so pale. Presently, still looking 
at her, he resumed. 

"How about you and Hunt? You knoW| I haven't seen 
him for something better than a weeL" 

Laola's words came to him slightly muffled: "He called 
last evening — for a few moments. I had a headadie, so I 
dismissed him." 

"And I suppose," suggested the doctor, "that you both 
feel as you did last summer — barely managing to exist tiU 
the termination of the three-year sentence I imposed upon 
your devoted hearts?" 

The girl hesitated and when she finally spoke, her voice 
was more than ordinarily self-contained. "Yes," she 
averred, "Hunt speaks of little else. I don't see reaUy 
why you insist upon making us wait, father; I'm sure 
neither of us will ever change." 

Beneath the repression of her plea, the doctor fancied 
he detected an eagerness. He knit his brows an instant ir 
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thought, very loath to deny her the gratification of what 
he knew was her fondest wish; but though his resolve 
wavered for a moment, he crushed down the impulse to 
yield. 

^'In three years, Laola," was his next remark, **yo\i will 
be not quite twenty-two. I consider that soon enough for 
you to assume the responsibilities you are longing for. You 
have never yet been much restricted in your comings and 
goings; and therefore, you can't realize properly what be- 
ing tied down to a home and, perhaps, diildren would 



mean. 






'Children I** Laola sat up with a gasp. 

'Assuredly children," repeated Dr. Howard, flinging the 
butt of his cigar into the grate; "doubtless you will have 
some. By the way, here's a bit of news that will interest 
you: I got a note from Jed this. afternoon. He announced 
that Judy has had her baby — a fine buster of a boy; and 
they're going to call it 'Jefferson Howard' after me, no 
less " 

The girl came out of her chair as if lifted by some un- 
seen force and stood there before him, her eyes wide with 
a nameless horror. Both hands had flown to her slender 
throat. Thoroughly astonished, her father merely looked 
his wonder, but did not stir. 

"Oh, God!" she whispered. 

Dr. Howard was on his feet in an instant and stood 
above his daughter where she had collapsed upon the floor. 
He stood there a moment, gna^n'ing at his beard in per- 
plexity, then stooped and felt her pulse. Rising, he then 
crossed the room and flung open a little cabinet in the wall 
from whose recesses he produced a bottle of cognac Re- 
turning to the prostrate girl, he knelt and forced a sparing 
measure between her lips. Presently she opened her eyes 
and stared around. The doctor calmly set the flask upon 
the table and remained passive, watching her with puzzled 
gaze. 
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The at-first bewildered expression of her face on regain- 
ing consciousness was now replaced by one of comprehen- 
sion of her surroundings. She turned slowly and perceived 
her father where he stood, immobile, above her, his hand 
resting lightly on the table. 

"What is it? Why am I here upon the floor?** was her 
first demand. 

"That, Laola, I fancy is something you can answer 
better than I. Have you been ill lately?" 

"No, no," she denied, and as she rose to her knees, the 
doctor offered his hand and aided her to her chair, "not 
ill — ^but, somehow, I haven't felt altogether like myself." 

"Have yovL any idea what seems to be disturbing you?'' 

"I don't know — I can't say." Her father's experienced 
perceptions read beneath the surface as she plunged on: 
"I'm not sure, father; but, oh! I'm so miserable." 

"You have divulged to me part of the truth," com- 
mented Dr. Howard in a very even voice, "why not com- 
plete it?" 

Laola put her hands to her face as if trying to think: 
"G)mplete it! Is there more to teU?" 

"You should know, my dear. And don't you think that 
it is best for a girl to tell her father when and why she 
is suddenly so very distraught?" 

Laola Howard rose and began padng rapidly up and 
down the room, her face working. The doctor, watching 
intently, sighed. He fancied he saw again her mother; 
for how often had he not seen his Polish wife thus stride 
about when agitated by the stress of some strong emotion. 
The elegant coiffure had been utterly disarranged, and 
now the marvelour mass of Titian glory enveloped her like 
a robe, from which her face shown forth the whiter. 
Never, her father thought, had he before seen his daughter 
look so dramatic, nor yet at the same time, so pathetic 
He stepped forward and stood directly in her path. 
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"Laola," he murmured, placing a gently detaining hand 
upon her arm, "Laola." 

The girl cried out at the touch as though it had seared 
her; and evading him, stood back, wild-eyed, desperate, 
panting and unfamiliar. 

"You mustn't put your hand on me!" she cried. **You 
must not call me daughter even, any more. IVe forfeited 
all your love — and it's all my fault. I can't stand it any 
more — I tell you I can't! I'll go insane if I seek to bottle 
it up any longer. You'll never forgive me; but after I've 
told you, I'll go— I'll go by myself!" 

The fabric of the doctor's solid world was disintegrating, 
crumbling about his astonished ears. These tiunultuous 
incoherencies of his daughter struck him like a bolt of 
devastating lightning out of a cloudless June sky. For a 
single nerve-racked moment, he fought silently for self- 
control; then, mastering the terror that had clutched at 
his throat, he quietly resumed his seat 

"I am listening, my daughter," he said calmly, after a 
pause. 

Had Laola been less concerned with her narrative, and 
the emotions which its disclosure called up within her 
breast, she would have marveled at the impassivity of her 
father. As the recital unfolded, its significance becoming 
with each impassioned word more awful, the doctor leant 
back, listening attentively, his long, slender hands resting 
without a quiver upon the chair-arms. Once or twice he 
closed his eyes, even; but by not so much as the twitch 
or flick of a muscle did he reveal what his thoughts were. 

"Is there more to tell?" he asked, finally. 

"No. You know all— without reservation." The girl, 
face averted, stood before him, her hands working nerv- 
ously. "Now, I will be going — 
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"Q)me over here to me, Laola!" Dr. Howard's tone 
was sharply imperative; and before she realized it, she had 
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complied. He leant forward and took possession of one 
of her icy hands: ''Kneel before me» herel" 

She sank slowly down at his feet, too exhausted to even 
speculate as to his intention. The doctor regarded her 
steadily for a long moment, his eyes inscrutable. 

"And so, my daughter," he murmured, **you did jrour 
father the injustice of believing that he was not now, as 
always before, your best friend." 

The apathetic expression of the girl changed on the in- 
stant to one of dawning surprise. When she answered, her 
voice was charged with the anxiety of awakened hope. 
**What do you mean?" she faltered. 

He said, very softly: "Don't you know?" 

"You don't mean — ^that — that you'll forgive me?" 

**What else?" soothed the doctor, drawing her gently 
into the shelter of his arms. "My little girl, my poor 
little child — ah, had you only trusted your father sooner!" 

"I wanted to I" came the sobbing response, "I wanted to 
and I meant to; but I kept putting it off! I just couldn't 
— I didn't dare. I was fearful you wouldn't understand — 
wouldn't, couldn't make allowances. And, ah, God! how 
I have suffered !" She crept closer into his arms, shudder- 
ing, "The disgrace of it!" 

Dr. Howard placed a cool and steady hand upon bis 
daughter's mouth, then cuddled her cheek up against bis 
own. 

"Hush, child," he whispered. 

For a long time Laola knelt before her father, her face 
buried in his breast, the stifled sobs having their way 
with her. The man, his eyes closed, silently stroked her 
bright hair until, at last, she hung heavily upon him, her 
torture stilled in slumber. Then the doctor gently roused 
her. 

"It is almost three o'clock; and therefore time for my 
Laola to go to bed. You will sleep well, I venture to 
assert.** 
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"Oh, yes! better than for an age." She flung her arms 
around his neck: "And I will bless God for giving me such 
a father!" 

When she had departed for her chamber, the doctor rose 
and lit a fresh cigar; then poured himself a tumblerful of 
brandy and swallowed it hastily. In raising it to his lips, 
he noted that his hand shook violently, and a smile utterly 
devoid of any suggestion of mirth passed like a black 
shadow across his face — a face that scarce his most intimate 
friend would have recognized as his, so ashen was its hue, 
so drawn and deadly sinister its expression. 

Once more he had recourse to the bottle, then stood, 
passive, before the mantel, gazing down through narrowed, 
blood-shot eyes into the dying fire. At last, pufEng hard 
upon his cigar, he began to pace the floor as his daughter 
had done before him, a scant hour earlier. Making a 
rapid, heedless turn at the end of the room, he brushed 
against the table and seqt an earthen-jar containing pipe- 
tobacco crashiifg to the floor, its fragments spattering in 
all directions. The doctor arrested his stride and con- 
templated the debris. 

"Damnation!" he swore aloud. 

Still regarding the wreckage, a smile gradually lit his 
face. It came to him at this moment that the pottery 
had been a gift from Huntlei^ Mainstram! 

The doctor's head went back, and, for a moment, the 
room reverberated with his laughter. Edwards, the faith- 
ful, who had come to the library thinking his master might 
have fallen asleep before the fire, paused in the door-way, 
and shuddered. Once, years before, he had heard a maniac 
lau^. He crept away* 



CHAPTER XIV 

XHE hours that followed were busy ones. As the first 
streak of winter dawn paled the windows of die library. 
Dr. Howard ceased communing with himself and went to 
his chamber where he flung his weary frame upon the bed 
to seek what repose he might. Later, without having 
closed an eye, he arose, divested himself of his evening 
clothes, tubbed and dressed appropriately for the day's 
work. 

By ten-thirty, his reception room began to fill up. One 
by one he reviewed the patients. Some he knew; others 
were strangers. A few had come of their own accord ; but 
the majority had been sent to him — brother practitioners 
whose several bents were of the ilb of the flesh rather than 
of the mind. 

Dr. Jefferson Howard went methodically to work, as 
usual. Miss Low, his secretary, a middle-aged spinster 
and graduate nurse, occupied a tiny ofEce which separated 
the consulting-room from that in which the in-coming 
clients awaited their turns. To her each newcomer was 
escorted by Edwards, and when seated, catalogued and 
card-indexed by that astute lady. She asked, in matter-of- 
fact tone, peculiar personal questions; and jotted down the 
answers on various slips of paper. These notes which the 
great consultant perused before seeing their subject were 
his chief time-economizer. 

Mechanically, and yet still with exact precision. Dr. 
Howard continued what was to him largely a matter of 
routine. On other days, the intense interest whidi most 
of his patients evinced in their own peculiar disorders, fre- 
quently occasioned him secret amusement; but, this morn- 
ing, no livening impulse came to break the blesdc monotony, 
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He fingered over some slips on the desk before him, and 
glanced up. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Dillon. Be seated, please — I'll 
be with you in a moment." 

A rather gaunt woman with anxious, sad eyes, sank sigh* 
ing, into the chair he had indicated. The doctor resume? 
his interrupted perusal of the case-notes, meanwhile tugging 
thoughtfully at his beard. The newcomer, he noted, with 
an appraising glance, wore expensive, .but ill-designed, pro- 
vincial clothes. She had removed one glove, and the hand 
thus revealed showed large and flabbily soft — a hand ev'f 
dently, judged the expert, which had once been subjected 
to hard toil, but had, of late jrears, lain idle. 

"I see you come from Lehigh, Pennsylvania," observed 
the doctor. 

Mrs. Dillon looked up dully: "Yes, Doctor; that's my 
home." 

"Always lived there?" 

The woman nodded listlessly. 

"Your husband's name is Daniel P., I see," remarked 
Dr. Howard. "Is he, by any chance, the coal magnate?" 

Again the woman nodded. "I guess that'll be Dan," she 
affirmed without any show of interest; "leastwise, I don't 
know of any other." 

"Where is he, now?" 

Mrs. Dillon hitdied a finger in the direction of the outer 
room; "He wouldn't come in," she explained, "thought 
he'd be in the way." 

The doctor nodded and touched a button. Miss Low 
appeared* "Show Mr. Dillon into your room, please," he 
directed. Then turning to Mrs. Dillon — ^"You'll excuse 
me a moment — I wish to speak to your husband." 

A few moments later he reentered, followed by a hulk* 
ing giant of a man with fierce blue eyes and an aggressive 
chin; but at this moment, however, the eyes of the coal 
baron were anything else but fiery — rather pleading and 
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pathetic than otherwise. Before stepping across the thres- 
hold, he plucked the alienist by the sleeve. 

"Remember," he whispered, "price is no object — it just 
ain'! That little woman there is the mother to six of 
the finest lads alive — my sons. It's been comin' on so 
gradual, you know, I didn't realize — busy man can't» 
always. But, by God ! I want her cured." 

"Leave it to me," returned Dr. Howard in his cool voice, 
then, resuming his seat behind the big, fiat desk, he glanced 
from the man to the woman. 

"Mrs. Dillon," he said, presently, "it's rather a good 
thing that 3rou came to consult me to-day — particularly 
that you brought your husband. You may not have known 
ft, but he's in a bad way. I shall have to be frank with 
you. You do not need any treatment from me whatso- 
ever — but he does; and, so far as I can ascertain, you're the 
one and only person who can help me out." 

"I — help— out!" The woman sat suddenly stiffly erect 
in her chair, her weary eyes opening wide in astonishment. 
"Why, what's the matter with Dan? And what use 
am I?" 

Dr. Howard spoke gravely, employing that professional 
manner which, with certain cases, experience had tau^t 
him it was best to assume. 

"The strain of handling the immense interests which Mr. 
Dillon controls," he said, "has at last landed him on the 
brink of a nervous break-down. I have given him warn- 
ing that unless he shuts up shop, instanter, and takes a 
good long vacation abroad, I will not answer for the con- 
sequences. This," concluded the doctor, fixing his tycs 
steadily upon her, "is where you come in: your husband 
declares he will not budge a step unless you accompany 
him." 

The inert hands of Mrs. Dillon suddenly dendied on 
the arms of her chair. A tardy patch of color swept the 
sallow, faded cheeks. 
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"Is It true, Dan?" she faltered. "WiU you go if FU 
come? Will you really knock off a spell and go some* 
wheres and see something, and take me along?" 

"Yqu bet your last bottom dollar I will, old girll" 
exploded tbe big man in a tone curiously unlike that of 
one about to become prostrated nervously. "Just me and 
you, Hetty, and the blue sky for a limit 1" 

"One moment," interjected the doctor, satisfied now that 
he had carried the most difEcult point; "you must go; and 
you must leave right away — but not alone." 

The Dillons regarded him in manifest astonishment, won- 
dering what further wonder he was about to order; but 
prepared to follow his dictum, no matter what it might be. 

"Travel on the other side is difEcult," stated Dr. 
Howard, and Mr. Dillon is out for a pleasure-trip and 
should not be hampered by unnecessary worry. I have a 
lady in mind who has been around the world eight or ten 
times. She is the widow of a naval officer and somewhat 
past fifty; and she speaks several languages. You'll take 
her as pilot; and that, I think, will be all. Til send her 
to your hotel at three o'clock." 

At the door, as Mr. Dillon engulfed his hand in a grate- 
ful crunch, the doctor whispered, "Mrs. Humphry is one 
of the best neurological nurses in this city*-consult her 
whenever in doubt; she'll have my instructions." 

So he stood, his slight figure somewhat stooped from 
weariness, and watched the Dillons depart. He could 
hardly recognize in the bustling, eager gait of the little 
woman the drab, faded creature who had been ushered in 
to him but a few scant moments before. 

"Another saved," he muttered abstractedly, "another 
saved by the employment of a little pardonable deception." 

His own problem, meanwhile, hung like a Damoclean 
sword above his head ; and as the motif in a composition, it 
was present ever in his thoughts; nor could his subjection 
to the affairs of others suffice to still its incessant urge. 
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Here he sat, coolly prescribing to strangers, listening to 
their woes and the recital of their indispositions, benefiting 
each when he could. The realization of the incongruity of 
his position caused a grim smile to distort his face for a 
fleeting instant. He found himself wishing that he, in 
turn, could seek advice, but was aware ere yet the desire 
was half formulated, that it could not be. He must guide 
his own actions; his responsibility must be born alone. Be- 
fore he well knew it, he found himself bowing another 
patient out; and wondered dully what it was, and what had 
been the trouble, and what he had recommended. He me- 
chanically produced a handkerchief and passed it across his 
forehead, wiping away the icy sweat. 

The day wore on. 

Finally, the very last client was brought in to him and 
subsequently ushered out. Dr. Howard heaved a sigh of 
profound relief, such as a man might give who, after count- 
less hours of swimming, at last finds solid substance beneath 
his feet. Presently Miss Low entered, breaking in on his 
meditations. 

*'I have tried three times to get him on the 'phone," she 
recited. 

The doctor glanced up quickly: **Well?" 

The secretary shook her head: "He hadn't arrived the 
first time ; and afterwards, he was in Court." 

"Very well, that will do. Miss Low, thank you." But 
as she turned to depart, he called — ^"send Edwards to me." 

Dr. Howard turned as he spoke and leaning over his 
desk selected a pen. After a moment's hesitation he wrote. 

"If possible, make it convenient to come to me this 
evening." 

Folding the paper he slipped it in an envelope which he 
did not trouble to seal, and handed it to Edwards who had 
just entered. 

"Take this to Mr. Mainstram's office," be directed 
curtly. "Wait 'till he returns, and get his answer." 
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Immediately thereafter, he again summoned Miss Low, 
and launched at once in the dictation of various letters, the 
purport of which vastly astonished that lady, although she 
was far too imperturbable to manifest undue curiosity. 
Dismissing her, he held a brief conversation over the 'phone 
with a certain rising young alienist, with the result that 
within the space of a quarter of an hour, Dr. Humbolt 
catapulted himself from a taxi and rang the Howard bell 
tumultuously. The conference of the two specialists, which 
took place in the library, lasted for the better part of an 
hour; and at the conclusion of the session, Humbolt, fairly 
treading on air, departed, blissfully satisfied with the ar- 
rangement he had entered into. 



The tall old clock in the lower hall sent its slow-timed, 
deep-toned chimes echoing throughout the house. It was 
eight o'clock. Upstairs, in the library. Dr. Howard did 
not stir at the sound, which, in fact, he had not even 
heard. His mind was too engrossed to note the passage of 
time or ought else not directly within the scope of its ab- 
sorbed consideration. 

His appearance, at this moment, presented a strange con- 
trast with that of his comfortable, harmonious surrounding. 
As usual, a friendly bed of coals sent forth, from the grate 
within the huge, deep fire-place, an inviting warmth, a sense 
of cheer; and this same red glow reflected on the wall 
opposite, in grotesque silhouette, the head and shoulders of 
a man — the head bowed down and clutched between two 
hands. 

Presently the doctor, quite unconscious of the change of 
position, faced around and stared with troubled, pain-filled 
eyes into the fire. For better than an hour, now, he had 
sat thus, a prey to bitter thoughts, drinking the wormwood 
which Fate had, as in mockery, portioned out to him; and 
striving throughout it all to gain that ascendancy over 
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himself which he knew he must exercise if he was success- 
fully to follow out and live up to his creed. 

"God!" he muttered beneath hb breath, "but it's hard! 
Laola — poor little, motherless girl! have I nurtured you to 
this end? To what — ^marriage?'* The doctor shuddered, 
as if the thought had conjured up before him some un- 
sightly apparitbn, some gruesome specter. "Marriage," 
he resumed, disjointedly, "is that to be the door out? Hal 
What a ghastly joke!" For an instant a spasm of mirth- 
less laughter seemed, internally, to convulse him. "My 
teachings — ^my beliefs, my principles: to have them visited 
thus back up<Mi me through my own blood 1" 

Quite unexpectedly the doctor found himself upon his 
feet, striding up and down the room. His pacing was like 
that of some caged animal — impatient, furtive — futile, save 
in as much as it supplied some out-let for the hidden fires 
consuming him. Perhaps, in many ways, Dr. Howard had 
been all his life too compressed — too much under control. 
If so, he was at last arrived close to the breaking point. 
His steps became more fevered in their haste; and every 
now and then he would pause, reach out and pick up some 
object from the table or mantel, examine it minutely, turn 
it over in his hand, and lay it down again, without die 
remotest consciousness of what he had done. 

"How shall I do it?" he kept repeating to himself, ^liow 
shall it be done? I must think of her — Laola only; I must 
not forget myself! Dementia pracox — what a luxury to 
indulge! to be able absolutely to forget one's self and act 
the brute. And this relaxation is denied me — I must recol- 
lect who I am, what I am; the principles I stand for! 
After all— of what use all my education, culttire, science 
and study if I allow myself to be carried away like any 
ordinary animal?" 

Dr. Howard sank into the nearest chair and again buried 
his head in hb hands. Hb face had vastly changed in the 
last few hours. Its natural pallor had given place to one 
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approximating wax in ghastliness. The lean and healthy 
checks of the day before were sunken and cadaverous. 

Truly, the doctor was having a hard fight — die very 
most terrible it is possible for a thinking man to wage — 
that with self for an antagonist He was seeking with all 
the power at his command to cope with his problem as a 
scientist, a true disciple of ethics; and he was struggling 
with an alter ego who revelled in thoughts of melodramatic 
vengeance. It was a battle between the philosopher and 
the father, between the higher man of thought, and the out* 
raged lesser man of impulse. 

It was into this condition of afFairs that Edwards, tread- 
ing soundlessly on the thick carpet, made his entry. He 
had opened the door softly, and then paused, surprised to 
find his master sitting alone in the dark, for only the fire- 
glow illumined the room. Having twice addressed the doc* 
tor without eliciting a response, the man hesitated, ponder* 
ing what he had best do, then loudly cleared his throat. 

"Eh? What's that?" Dr. Howard started and whirled 
around. "Oh, it's you! Well, what do you want?" 

Edwards murmured a reply. 

"Ah — certainly; by all means. Show him up at once." 

The man glanced about the dim room. "The lights, sir?** 
he queried suggestively. 

"Eh? Yes, the lights, of course," returned the doctor 
abstractedly. 

A moment later, when Huntleigh Mainstram was 
ushered up, he discovered the doctor once more pacing to 
and fro. At the lawyer's entrance, Dr. Howard halted 
and then came rapidly forward, his hand extended. He 
had almost readied his advancing guest when he seemed to 
recollect. His arm dropped nervelessly to his side. 

At the doctor's retreat, Mainstram, frankly nonplussed 
by the reception, stood stock still. Meanwhile the alienist 
had reached the mantel where perforce he paused. His 
hands wide-spread against the bricks on either side of him. 
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he stood contemplating this visitor he had waited so im- 
patiently to see. Men have been known to stand in similar 
attitude when unexpectedly confronted by some venomous 
reptile. Mainstram, a keen reader of men, fancied he dis- 
cerned, in the physician's glance, a quality partaking in its 
nature both of terror and ferocity, to whidi was added a 
sort of fascinated abhorrence. 

"Doctor!" he ejaculated, "what is wrong? Why, man 
—you're as pale as a ghost." 

Dr. Howard folded his arms across hb chest: "Hap- 
pened — ^you ask that? One word will suffice— Laola!" 

The younger man caught his breath with a hissing in- 
take. Laola! So that was it — and Dr. Howard knew; 
and he was her father. In spite of his utmost e£Eort at 
control, Mainstram felt a shudder pass through his big 
frame, while an unpleasant dryness attacked him in (he 
throat, spreading swiftly to his lips and tongue — ^an intol- 
erably parching sensation. He did not wish to meet the 
doctor's eyes; and yet, for the life of him, he could not 
avoid their icy stare, for his glance would waver, fall, 
and ever return. It seemed to him as he watched, diat the 
lips which showed beneath the iron-gray mustache were em- 
purpled. Again the doctor began to speak. 

"Mainstram," he said, his voice shaky from the eflbrt at 
self-suppression he was making — "Mainstram, you have 
paid me in truly generous coigne for my hospitality, for my 
faith and trust in you — thus to strike dirough the innocence 
of a clean young girl, my dau^ter, whose society I allowed 
you to enjoy unrestricted." 

Visualizing the situation more acutely at hearing his own 
words compelled the speaker to pause, frightened at the 
emotions they re-awoke within him. Mainstram, listening, 
head involuntarily bowed, smiled in self-conscious embar- 
rassment — z smile that caused his lips to form into a dis- 
torted and unpleasant semblance of their normal shape. 
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"But, Doctor," he protested brokenly, "if you only knew 
how I feci about it " 

"You can tell me nothing I do not know, sir. I realize 
perfectly that you must feel most uncomfortable at this 
moment. That is entirely natural, under the circumstances 
— for you arc what the world calls a gentleman. You have 
been decently reared and educated, and you are familiar 
with the usages of refined soceity. It would not be possi- 
ble for you to know anything but remorse after being de- 
tected in a breach of honor." 

That the doctor had laid stress upon the word "detected" 
rather than having described the other's conduct as "com- 
mitting" was a subtlety which Mainstram was unable, in 
the state of his then trepidation, to distinguish. 

"I am truly glad that you can grant me that much 
decency," he said gratefully, "for, on my word of honor, I 
intended no harm; and the burden of my error has rested, 
since, heavily upon my conscience. But, Doctor, I love 
her so " 

He paused, startled at the expression which his last words 
called into being on the face of the older man. The doc- 
tor's eyes narrowed to mere leaden pin-points, while his 
slight frame drew up and seemed to expand to impossibly 
large proportions. 

"Mainstram" — the doctor's ordinarily polished and suave 
tones were harsh beyond measure — "when you say that — 
you lie like — ^helU" His hand went out and pointed in 
quivering denunciation. "Anything but that, Mainstram. 
Talk to me as a man of the world, a scientist, and I'll 
listen to you: but, damnation! do not use an expression 
unnecessarily to remind me that I am a father." 

"But, sir — ^3rou will not deny to me the existence of 
love " 

"No?" The doctor almost sneered his scorn. "Well, 
perhaps not — but I deny the sham of it which the average 
man flaunts, die ill-made counterfeit which deceives only 
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his victim! Love, sir," Doctor Howard went on, scath- 
ingly, "is something infinitely beautiful, something unselfish, 
a divine quality making for unhesitating, unregretting self- 
sacrifice. Where does your pitiful specimen stand in this 
comparison? You don't answer! FU tell you — ^you ad- 
mired a lovely girl, you were — unfortunately — thrown 
much in her company; you knew temptation, and the first 
time Opportunity — in the form of a convenient ship- 
wreck and a night of enforced and unchaperoned propin- 
quity — gave you a chance to )neld. You yielded. Now 
you come and prdte to me — *I loved her so!* " 

The lawyer hung his head as Dr. Howard resumed. 

"You confused yourself," he remarked sardonically. 
"You have not the least real notion what you are. I'll 
teU you once more — you are a splendid, fine-looking, mag- 
netic, healthy animal — an exceedingly healthy animal. You 
are surcharged with all the appetites of one — and perfectly 
natural appetites they are, I grant — but you should not 
seelc, while discussing this matter with a man of my stamp, 
to crown them with a halo." 

"Nevertheless," said Mainstram with dogged insistence, 
"I repeat that, however much the outcome is to be re- 
gretted, I was impelled by motives of love " 

The alienist held up a silencing hand. 

"Such tenacity is bootless. Love cherishes— lust de- 
stroys. You have destroyed." 

"But, Doctor " Mainstram was bent upon being 

beard — terribly anxious in some way to minimize his guilt 
in the eyes of this man for whom he really entertained pro- 
found admiration — ^"you are a logician — therefore, please 
judge us from that point. I am speaking to you as I could 
not to another man under similar circumstances, just be- 
cause I know that I can appeal to your sense of proportion. 
Take into consideration our youth " 

"Permit me to inform you that my daughter b not under 
consideration in this discussion!" The doctor remarked 
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this rather sharply. "But, since you wish it, we will speak 
of your youth — your being, if I recall, about thirty-five. 
Let us employ this logic of mine which you just requested 
me to bear in mind. You are trying to convince me that 
you are a man of high principles who succumbed to sudden 
temptation." Mainstram involuntarily nodded affirmation. 

"I thought sol" resumed Doctor Howard. The line of 
distinction, Mainstram, betwixt beast and man is fine* 
drawn ; the one is actuated by impulse and desire — ^appetite, 
if you prefer — ^whilst the other — ^man — is, or should be, — 
controlled by reason — brain. On this premise I can find 
for your conduct and actions but a single shadow of excuse ; 
and that is on the ground that you are a mere animaL If 
you insist upon placing yourself in the alternative category^ 
you are then, in my sight, doubly guilty. 

Mainstram opened his mouth to protest; but again the 
slim hand of the older man made an imperative gesture. 
The lawyer kept silent. 

"I think," said Dr. Howard that we had best let it rest 
at that — for reasons," he added with grim distinctness, 
"affecting your welfare, Mainstram. I might, too — if this 
discussion progressed too far along these lines — ^have a 
lapsus memoria; I might forget that I am a man of culture, 
a man educated to reason with and obey his brain ; I might 
believe that I was only a mere man — the father of a girl 
whose innocence has been outraged. You appreciate what 
that would signify. I would certainly succumb — as you 
did — to the temptation to" — the doctor thrust his hand 
behind a vase upon the comer of the mantel; and when it 
reappeared it clutched a small, dull-hued automatic. "This 
would certainly constitute a great temptation," remarked 
the physician, thoughtfully tapping the little gun; "and, 
afterwards, I should very likely rave of injured honor — as 
you have mentioned love — in extenuation of what the ani« 
roal in me, unleashed by the master mind, destroyed." 

The doctor's voice had dropped, while speaking, into soft 
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and purring tones. It was as if he relished the picture 
his tongue was painting. Mainstram recalled the storf 
of how Edwards came to lose the index-finger from his 
hand; remembered, too, an exhibition he had witnessed one 
afternoon in Maine, of the doctor^s weird skill with the 
little weapon. In spite of his iron control, his whole body 
broke out in a gentle sweat of apprehension. Presently the 
alienist carelessly replaced the gun from whence he had 
taken it; and Mainstram, with an inward sigh of relief, 
relaxed, intuitively assured that it would not again be called 
into the scene. 

"My temptation was certainly as great as yours," as- 
serted Dr. Howard, "I think greater, in fact; for, if any- 
thing, revenge is sweeter than love; and the possibility of 
its fulfilment more difficult to resist. Yet you live." 

The lawyer waited a moment to collect his thoughts, to 
completely recover the control which the incidents of the 
last few tense minutes had so shaken. After a turn up and 
down the room he paused, fairly sure of himself, before his 
companion. 

"You must not misunderstand me. Dr. Howard. Per- 
haps I have been guilty of attempting to adduce mitigating 
circumstances — ^however, that is natural. All you have said 
of me is no doubt true. However, you will have to allow 
that a man may live down a mistake — even a crime, scnne- 
times. Many a man has succumbed to temptation on a 
solitary instance, and never again erred. 

He watched closely to note the effect of this speeds 
The doctor nodded. 

"You say a man may live down a mistake; what about 
a woman?" 

"She can too, of course. And more particularly in th'i» 
case." 

"Why, especially, in this case?" enquired the doctor. 

"Who knows about it?" demanded Mainstram — "nobody 
— excepting we three. And when we're married — 
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"What?" Dr. Howard opened his eyes wide. "Repeat 
that, please." 

"Under ordinary circumstances," Mainstram informed 
him, "we should have had to wait out the three years you 
set us as a probationary period. These unforseen — and re- 
grettable conditions have merely hastened the event." 

"Ah I I see — so I am to understand that you offer to 
marry my daughter?" 

"Why, what else?" asked Mainstram, visibly astonished. 

A faint patch of color glowed for an instant in the ph3rsi- 
cian's pale cheeks. "Then you think, I presume, that that 
IS the honorable thing to do — under the circumstances?" 
There was an odd little catch in his voice as be put the 
question. 

"It certainly is die honorable thing to do," stated Main- 
stram, "and, moreover, it is what we both wish — Laola 
and I." 

"We will confine ourselves to what is best for my daugh- 
ter's interests — not what either she or you may wish at this 
moment." Dr. Howard stated in positive tones, "I there- 
fore decline to permit her to become your wife." 

**You — ^what?" Mainstram stared, not crediting what 
his ears had heard. 

"Do I need to repeat it?" 

"You surely can't mean what you just said. Doctor!" 
expostulated Mainstram, bewildered at this sudden and 
unlooked for turn of events. "Why, sir — ^when there was 
not the least call you permitted us to entertain the idea; 
and, now -" 

"When there is need, you were about to say, I refuse? 
That is just what I do, Mainstram. Exactly that. I 
suppose this rather surprises your orthodox understand- 
ings?" 

"It certainly does," confessed the other, then added hope- 
fully — "surely you arc jesting?" 

"Have I showed any disposition to joke upon this sub- 
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ject?" The doctor's voice was mildly ironic "No, Main- 
stnun/' be went on, "I have never been farther from 
humoroiis intent in my life/' 

For some moments the two men continued facing each 
other. Finally the doctor indicated one of the great leatber 
chairs with a waive of his slender hand, and waited till 
Mainstram, perplexity written on every feature, had ac- 
cepted the offer and seated himself. 

"Mainstram," said the Doctor after an extended pause, 
"it is really terrible that sudi an occurrence should have 
transpired; and when I think that you, with your own 
hand, have erected the barrier that must, henceforth, sep- 
arate us, it makes me sadder than I have ever been in my 
life." 

The doctor dosed his e3res suddenly with that peculiar 
flinching contraction so often observable in one suffering 
from a neuralgic pain. As he reopened them, a long-drawn 
sighing breath escaped him. 

"This marriage you speak of" — he went on, more to him- 
self than the lawyer — ^"I suppose it is what most parents 
would jump at — under the drciunstances. It would make 
of her what society calls an 'honest woman.' Laola — my 
little girl — an honest woman 1 Good God! To think — no! 
She must have her diancel" 

"But, Doctor," pleaded Mainstram, "that is what I, too, 
am striving for. Can't you see, Man? I am offering her 
the chancel I am begging for the privilege of becoming 
her protector " 

Mainstram cut himself short, struck by the peculiar ex- 
pression of the scientist's face. Certainly it was at strange 
variance with any he had worn since the beginning of the 
interview. Resolve there was in it; but the anger had de- 
parted, as had the set and sardonic smile with which Be 
had greeted most of the younger man's overtures— nor, 
furthermore, was there now the least evidence of forced 
restraint vkible in his demeanor. Dr. Howard appeared 
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for the first time that evening, his normal self, except that 
his features showed evidence of the emotions which had 
been corroding him ; and the eyes that encountered those of 
the lawyer were ineffably sad. 

"Hunt/' Mainstram looked up at the light touch on his 
shoulder and found the doctor standing close by his side. 
''Hunt, this is the last meeting we will have for a long 
time — perhaps forever; who can say? Therefore I am go- 
ing to be perfectly frank with you. I can now speak 
without rancor. I have fought my battle — ^not with you — 
but with my own lessen impulses— as you have seen; and, 
I have won. Now, if you wish, we shall speak of Laola.'^ 

''By all means, sir," Mainstram acquiesced at a hazard, 
unable, at the moment, to think of anything better to say. 

Dr. Howard smiled enigmatically down upon him, then 
reaching out, drew forward a light chair and seated him- 
self. 

"We used to have some very pleasant evenings down on 
the coast last summer,*' he observed, reminiscently. "I 
recall how we discussed life together, we three — Laola, ydu 
and I. Strange! I had no prescience then that you and 
I would one day come to argue ethics and morality on the 
basis of a concrete case in which we, ourselves, should be 
the prindpals. But, let that pass — I shall try not to re- 
capitulate. You recall Judy, don't you?" the doctor in- 
terrupted himself suddenly to ask. 
Of course," assented Mainstram. 
It turned out to be a boy," the other informed him, 
adding, "I got a letter from Jed only yesterday announcing 
the fact." 

Mainstram sat up. "Had it not been for you, Doctor," 
he declared, "that pair would never have been wed; and, 
now, apparently, they are satisfied and happy." 

"I comprehend perfectly what you wish me to infer, 
Hunt. You are seeking to show me that I am illogical-— 
that I counseled marriage in the one case, and that, in a 
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similar instance, I forbid it. But surely you will not sed: 
to compare the predicament of Judy Pringle with that of 
my daughter?" 

"Are they not comparable?" asked Mainstram. "Surely 
the Law draws no distinction because of the social status 
of ofiFenders " 

"And you, a lawyer, tell me thisl" retorted Dr, Howard, 
en odd smile twitching at his lips. "Technically, of course, 
it does not; but practically it often does, as you are very 
well aware. But this is not the point. You will recall 
pjrhaps that when I connived at forcing Jed Rambo to 
marry that girl, it was merely because it was a question of 
expediency in that particular case — the best solution for 
them both. At the time I told you I wished there was 
another way." 

"I am going to put this squarely before you, Doctor," 
interrupted Mainstram, leaning forward and placing a hand 
upon his companion's knee. "A moment since, you agreed 
that we could discuss Laola — well, Tm going to. I love 
her, sir. In spite of contradictory appearances, it was love 
that made me forget, for an instant — love, I tell you. 
When a man reaches my age, he knows his own mind. 
Aside from what decency dictates, I wish to marry her 
because I love her, on my word of honor." 

"Hunt, I believe what you say." The doctor's voice 
was very kindly. "A little while ago, in my anger, I did 
you the injustice of doubting your statement about this. 
However, even now, I must qualify the assertion." 

"I don't comprehend exactly " 

"I was reasonably certain that you would not. This b 
such a mammoth question. Hunt. I admit that you love 
my daughter — as much as the average man is capable of 
loving a woman; in other words, her soul, her brilliant and 
trained mind, are secondary considerations. Perhaps you 
are not, yourself, aware that this is so. Men seldom are — 
they follow their senses, and so long as those impelling 
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appetites are unappeased, they weave wondeiful images 
about the shrine of their enthrallment." 

Mainstram, a slight frown of concentration gathering 
upon his brow as the doctor proceeded, now broke out:— 

"This is a terribly vital problem to me, sir. If you 
were not the man you have shown yourself to be — the man 
I have known and admired above all other men I have ever 
met — I should not be allowed to speak as I am about to do, 
I am going to make my plea not alone to the father of the 
woman I love — and whom I have thoughtlessly injured — 
but to the scientist and philosopher. Do you believe you 
can accord me unbiased consideration? Can you be impar- 
tial?" 

''What more evidence can you demand than that I per- 
mit a continuance of this discussion?" asked the doctor, 
gravely. 

Mainstram nodded his thanks. ''This mistake of mine — 
must it be forever held against me? Are there no exten- 
uating circumstances? I ask this of the father and he 
answers, emphatically, 'No.* Now I address the doctor, 
the student of human nature, the man who is versed in 
the laws governing the attraction of sex. Under the cir- 
cumstances in which we were accidentally placed, Laola 
and I, were we utterly to blame — is there for us no back 
road?" 

"As a philosopher and a physician I shall answer that 
question without prejudice or hesitation," Dr. Howard re* 
turned after a moment of consideration. "I do not blame 
you, now; and I certainly never blamed my daughter at all. 
Under certain conditions natural laws will have their way." 

"That being the case," said Mainstram, a triumphant 
gleam lighting his brilliant eyes, "on what ground do you 
act up this new restriction?" 

"Solely on the ground of my daughter's future welfare 
and happiness," was the doctor's almost sad rejoinder. 
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"Ah, Hunt, why did you? Can you not see the position 
you have placed m in?" 

"Laola's happiness and welfare!" exclaimed Mainstram, 
ignoring his companion's later remarks. "Wh]F — those will 
be my only considerations, henceforth! I have all that a 
man need possess of this world's goods; and I love her 
more than anything on earth " 

''Yet you could not make her happy, Hunt — not after 
what has occurred. Laola is my own daughter. Hunt, 
don't forget that — flesh of my flesh, and mind of my mind, 
with her Polish mother's fiery nature superadded. From 
the cradle up I have nurtured her, taught her, inculcated 
in her ideas— my ideas— notions many have considered too 
broad for a girlish brain to possess, to mature. She is bril- 
liant, logical and clean — above all things, dean; and never 
more so than at this moment. Before — I had in my heart 
of hearts considered you two an ideally mated pair. Now 
— I know you to be the very last man in the world who 
could make her happy." 

"But, why?" Huntleig^ Mainstnun in his perplexity 
fairly shouted the question. "How are circumstances 
altered between us — no outsider knowing?" 

"With such as you," said Dr. Howard, "danger must 
come from the outside to be appreciated. You are not 
sufficiently subtle to esteem what is intefnal — ^you judge 
the form rather than the potentiality of venom, apparently. 
Well, then, Laola would be happy with you for, let us say, 
a brief interval — that is, until the novelty wore off, until 
your profession began again to absorb, very properly, the 
greater part of your attention and time. Then she would 
have leisure on her hands — to think* And she would say 
to herself in those hours that she had yidded to you — 
given herself to you — before the conventional time; and 
that to save her, you had offered her the shelter of mar- 
riage. She would wonder whether you pitied her; per- 
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haps, in her heart, she would begin to suspect that you 
scorned her " 

A protesting exclamation escaped the lawyer. 

'' — I am giving you an example of feminine psychology/*" 
went on the doctor, having silenced the other with a warn- 
ing gesture, "or, at least, translating for you the train of 
thought of a mind the processes of which are as well known 
to me as those of my own. G}uld a high-strung, tempera- 
mental woman live contented with a man who, she believed^ 
pitied her? Absolutely no!" 

"But I shouldn't pity her!" broke out Mainstram, pas- 
sionately, "nor should I look down upon her! Prepos- 
terous!" 

"Personally, I am sure you would not," acquiesced Dr., 
Howard, "but of what avail would your innocence be if 
every refined and super-sensitive instinct and belief of Laola 
assured her of the contrary?" 

Mainstram sat silent, chewing savagely at his lips. He 
was unable to think of an adequate objection — one which 
would pierce the armor of logic which the doctor had 
assumed. 

"And finally, Mainstram, every instinct in me revolts 
against the solution you have offered — even while I am 
free to admit that you are actuated by the best of motives." 

The lawyer looked up sharply and spoke through clenched 
teeth. "Indeed," he said with a trace of bitterness, "how 
so?" 

"In every way, shape and manner. Perhaps you do not 
realize it. Hunt, but this case, the manner in which we 
shall solve it, b going to become more and more common 
in enUghtened circles as time goes on. It is hard for us— 
the principals and pioneers — but you will see diat it will 
work out, ultimately, for the best good of — if not the two 
of you — at least, the woman; and after all, she is At one 
that ought to be protected." 

"But, Doctor — surely such a ^tand is not rigjit. It is 
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i/irrong, ethically, for it is absolutely at variance with the 
xisages of society as set down and followed since the begin- 
ning of time ; and if you were to apply this rule universally, 
you would set aside the protection which law afibrds women 
in such extremities." 

"Hal Is that so?" For a fleeting instant a peculiar 
glint was discernible in the physician's eyes. Then thun- 
dered the Doctor, "Since when has social usage from the 
'beginning of time' as you expressed it, had aught to do 
with ethics ? Each day we stamp under the foot of enlight- 
enment and better understanding some bug-bear which our 
forefathers accepted and worshiped as a truth. It was 
<thics a little more than a century— even in this country — 
to bum a sorceress; the demented and weak, mentally, the 
insane, the melancholic, the neurasthenic: these all whom 
we cure to-day, more or less — ^were lumped in one sickening 
family and chained horribly like wild beasts in filthy cells 
to jibber out their hearts. That was At ethics of even 
my profession till one man stepped forward and daring to 
stake his head upon the result of the experiment obtained 
the Royal permission to have the shackles struck from 
these poor creatures. That much, sir!" said Dr. Howard, 
-snapping his fingers, "for your ethics of social usage!" 

The doctor, when he paused, was, Mainstram observed, 
trembling from head to foot from the excitement and 
depth of his feeling. After a pause in which he had com- 
j>osed himself somewhat, he went on more calmly: 

"And then you said I set aside the law which protects 
women in these cases. Huntleigh Mainstram, in my fullest 
heart I recognize no law such as at present embellishes our 
statute books in this connection. The only law I admit 
governing such pitiful cases is that of pity. And I pity 
women most in that their status in modem civilized society 
is so low that they must needs be protected, legally, for a 
crime that it is for a man not a crime. 

"This has ever been my creed!" Dr. Howard rose 
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abruptly and with startling vehemence, smote the table with 
a knotted fist. ''If it takes the last dollar out of my 
pocket, if it robs me of the final blood-drop in my body — 
if it is to kill me, even — I shall stick to it! I am right! 
My morality is greater and higher than the doctrines that 
have been handed down to us from slavish times. I shall 
prove it on my own blood; on one I love most in life. 

"Laola did wrong," continued the doctor, reflectively, 
''but you did likewise. Shall she bear the brunt of it while 
you go scatheless? If this becomes known, such will be 
the case. But, Hunt, if I knew that this sorry story, in its 
entirety, were already set up in the office of every paper in 
this dty, and that I could kill it by permitting h^ to marry 
you, I should even then say 'publish it and be damned T 

"No, sir! There will shortly come a time when women 
will awaken to the need of action in this, one of the most 
vital issues 'Of modem existence! The cry for equality 
which is sweeping the world will one day settle this — either 
by impartially punishing man and woman alike; or, by 
exonerating both!" 

"In the meantime,'' concluded Dr. Howard, drawing a 
long breath, "I have given you at some length, my reasons 
for rejecting you as a son-in-law. I will positively not 
have Laola ratify in marriage what was, without doubt, a 
deplorable error due to her youth and inexperience. You 
have had your chance; and so shall she — and, perhaps, the 
right man will yet turn up." 

"And will you have the courage to tell him of this — er — 
incident in your daughter's past?" Mainstram put the 
question very quietly. 

Dr. Howard smiled slightly, and crossing to the farther 
side of the table, reached beneath its nether edge and 
pressed the buzzer connecting with below-stairs. 

"It will depend largely on circumstances," he replied 
tranquilly. "I may. Hunt, or I may not. Who can fore- 
cast?" 
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Edwards entered 

"Mr. Mainstram is leaving/' announced the doctor, gaz* 
ing meanwhile thoughtfully at .the younger man ; and then, 
acting on an unaccountable impulse, he extended his hand 
in farewelL "I iorgot to mention, Hunt — but Laola and 
I are starting West to-night." 

"Indeed?'' Mainstram, with the knowledge of die 
servant's proximity, forced his voice to one of casual en- 
quiry. "Shall you be back soon?" 

"Not, I should estimate," returned the doctor looking 
him fairly in the eyes with what the odier found to be a 
curiously significant expression, "for die better part of a 
year. Pertiaps more." 

Mainstram stood stock still for a moment. He was as 
pale as a ghost. 

"I see," he murmured finally, with an effort; and turn- 
ing on his heel, followed Edwards slowly from the room, 
and on down die long creaking old stairway. 



CHAPTER XV 

GHANNING'S very largest ball loom was packed. 
Moreover^ it had been exquisitely and especially decorated 
for the occasion. 

The third encore to a fox-trot had reached its climax, 
and the music, with a final crash of cjrmbals, ceased. The 
dancers, in couples and in groups, began to straggle from 
the floor; a brilliant throng 1 Gorgeously gowned women 
—running the gamut of all ages from the Season's very 
youngest debutante to old Mrs. Hector Van Stuyben who 
had entertained at the White House during the occupancy 
of President Budianan — intermingled, until, seen from a 
little distance, the room took on the appearance of one 
glorious burst of color, of fair shoulders and white arms, 
of Kintillating jewels. 

It was the famous annual ball of Mr. Robert Mills- 
Ashton, the accredited and accepted uncrowned queen of 
Gotham's elect. Needless to say, all society was diere; as 
were also many Yfho would perhaps look in vain through 
the columns of the Herald on the mom following to see if 
they were not 'among those present/ 

Contrasting almost strangely with the vari-colored silks 
and satins, brilliant brocades and rich velvets — ^yet adding, 
on the whole, to the harmonious general efiFect — stalked the 
men in the soberer plumage of their conventional evening 
garb. 

Here and there a gleaming shirt-front, a piece of ribbon 
identified its wearer as a diplomat; and also there was a 
moderate sprinkling of gold-fringed epaulets upon blue 
coats. 

Standing alone out of the general crush, a veritable giant 

263 
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of a man surveyed the festive scene enacting all around 
him with, apparently, an utter lack of interest. Many 
people spoke or nodded to him as they hurried or loftered 
past; and each greeting he acknowledged with a slight in- 
clination of his massive head, but no answering smile lit 
the set of his grim features. Presently a gray-haired 
veteran whose languid air deceived many who had not 
troubled to study his sharp and restless eyes, descried the 
mammoth, and, with a murmured word of excuse to the 
stout dowager in green silk with whom he had been ex- 
changing common-places, he threaded his way expertly 
through the press, to where the other towered. 

''As I live!" he exclaimed, ranging along side, "Hunt 
Mainstraml What has caused Mahomet to thus con- 
descend ? I thought you had sworn to eschew this sort of 
thing forever and a day!" 

The big man looked down widiout haste; and perceiv- 
ing who it was had addressed him, held out his hand, lUs 
features relaxing perceptibly. 

"Hullo, Phil," he greeted. "I'm blessed if I know why 
I am here. I haven't been around much latterly; but a 
couple of weeks ago I ran into the Old Man at the 
club " 

"Mills-Ashton, you mean?" 

Mainstram nodded absently. 

"And he invited you?" 

"You aren't planning to make a story out of me, are 
you?" 

"Sh — h! Not so loud, man! You're about the only 
soul in this room who knows of my — er — ^journalistic con* 



nections." 



1 won't give you away, old fellow," promised Main- 
stram, smiling and moderating his voice; then added: "I had 
forgotten that, as your lawyer, I knew more of your a£Fairs 
than the rest of them" — ^he swept an idle hand in a gs^ 
ture which embraced the room — "out there." 
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The secret which PhilL'p Lee was so anxious to preserve 
and to which he attached such importance, was one which 
— ^though common enough — would have cost him bis place 
in society, with — ^what was still more to be feared — ^thc 
reactionary effect of stopping a tidy little income which 
now accrued to him solely because of his established position 
within the enchanted circle. Mr. Lee was what is popu- 
larly known as an old beau. He had been bom and bred — 
as it were — to the carpet. He knew everybody in New 
York— everybody, that is, who weighed sixteen ounces to 
the pound, social weight; and what was more, and better, 
he was familiar with their lives, gossip, antecedents and 
even their thoughts. Wherever society foregathered, 
whether at Newport or the Springs or Bar Harbor or the 
dty, itself, there Phillip Lee was to be found. The oldest 
member of G)ngress or Senate was not more familiar with 
the main entrance to the G)ngressional building at Wash- 
ington than was Mr. Lee with the secrets of people and 
the other intricacies of his exclusive little sphere. 

He personally never wrote a story; but he accepted clan- 
destine interviews from an astute and experienced reporter; 
and the leading society . paper paid him a generous fixed 
salary — an amount sufficient to enable him to retain his 
membership in three of the very best clubs and to keep up his 
obligations generally in the only world he knew. 

Mr. Lee edged closer to his big companion. 

"What a bunch!" he remarked in a cautious whisper. 
''Makes me think of a damn garden, 3^u know," then, 
catching sight of Mainstram's enquiring stare, he elucidated 
— "weeds! Now, in the old days one wouldn't observe 
this sort of rable, no sir! I tell you. Hunt, when that 
old lady over there — Mrs. van Stuybes, you know — ^was 
young, one had to be at least three generations away from 
peddling and all that sort of thing to get a bid to an a£Fair 
of this kind. Now — Gad! look around and see what we 
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have* Half the men in thb room began life as A.D.T. 
boys; fact! Isn't it heUr 

A faint smile flickered across the set mouth of the law- 
yer. Lee, fairly launched on his favorite theme — the de> 
generacy into which society was fallen — always amused him. 

**What a narrow-minded, cynical old devil you are, Phip,*' 
he returned with lazy tolerance; but the tone in which he 
spoke conveyed an insinuated hint of disbelief in the sound- 
ness of Lee's creed of exclusion. 

^'Not at all, not at all — dash it! Quite Ae contrary! 

Facts speak, don't they? Well, then " the old beau 

paused, his restless eyes roving over the assemblage, thai 
suddenly pointed — ^"witness that red-haired person! No, 
to the left — ^the chap trying to balance himself on the train 
of that monster she-peacock! Do you know who he is?" 

"Fitzgerald, isn't it?" 

"Fitzgerald it certainly is," agreed Lee with some degree 
of contempt, "and it being now eleven o'clock, p.nL, at 
least five long hours out of his overalls. If we were closer 
we could see the factory grime clinging in that absurd, 
great mustache of his. Dash it! I say, what's a chap wear 
overalls for when he's got better than a hundred million!" 

Mainstram was by this time again gazing thoughtfully 
out over the crowded room. He had not grasped the tenor 
of his compam'on's concluding remarks for the simple reason 
that, during their recitation, his interest had been focused 
on a little knot of men in whose midst stood a solitary 
woman. They were conversing animatedly. The lawyer 
studied the group for a moment, frowning ^gfatly and then 
turned to his neighbor. 

**What's going on over there ?" he asked. 

Mr. Lee rose on tip-toe to get a better view, and craned 
his neck in the direction indicated : '^ou mean diat duster 
around tlie lady in black?" he demanded. 

Mainstram nodded, continuing from the advantage of his 
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great height, his survey. A purring sound from the gray 
veteran recalled him, and he glanced down. 

"My dear boy," said Mr. Lee, "I perceive widi un- 
bounded satisfaction that you have not lost utterly all those 
perceptions which make this dreary life we lead worth the 
living. At a single glance you have picked out the Harem's 
crown jewel from amidst a disconcerting display of mere 
colored glass." 

^Tou are poetic, it seems," returned Mainstram, dryly, 
"but scarcely illuminating." 

Phillip Lee laid an admonitory hand upon his sleevew 
"My young friend," he stated solemnly, "the presence of 
Divinity should always arouse in the bosom of a gentle* 
man of taste and refinement a sensation of worship and 
praise; and that adulation should find expression in fitting 
language." 

"And so you, who have safely weathered the allurements 
of more seasons than I have years, are at last smitten?" 
Mainstram was faintly amused and more than a little puz- 
zled, for Lee was a confirmed railer. "Permit me to con- 
gratulate you." 

"The golden barb passed clean through my heart," con- 
fessed Mr. Lee airily, "and cauterized the wound as it 
went. She is, unfortunately, not for such as L Why» 
man! look at the moths who flutter around her radiance: 
there's old Gen. Gaynor for one, and St Clair, the British 
Ambassador, with all his orders pinned in neat rows upon 
hia manly chest; there's Herbert Brinckley, too — the great- 
est living American playwright; and there's Captain New- 
combe of that new battle ship — ^what's its name? — that was 
launched last week. Oh, dash it all; Hunt — she's elegant; 
and what a brain! And a form!" Phillip Lee made a 
clacking sound as if he were passing appreciation upon a 
rare vintage wine, then added his highest tribute: "and 
mark you: never a single jewel upon her — ^yet such elegance 
— not one!" 
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''But, for Heaven's sake," growled Mainstram, "who is 
she? what is she? what's her name?" 

''She's s<Mnebody, never doubt it!" Lee assured him. 
''Old stock — originally from the south, I'm told. Father's 
some kind of scientific crank, I believe: bug-specialist, young 
Mills-Ashton told me, entomologist, you know. This same 
youth is infatuated beyond all endurance; but she will none 
of him, owing, I suppose, to intellectual vacuity. She 
writes—only two books out yet — and one of them, espe- 
cially the last, made an enormous hit with the critics. It 
was called," — Mr. Lee paused and tugged at his small 
mustache — "dash it! you know the one I mean! You 
surely must have read it?" 

"How the devil can I tell whether I have or not?" com- 
plained Mainstram, half-exasperated. "What's her name? 
Tell me at least that and perhaps I will know." 

"Her name? Why, it's — ^what the deuce is it anyhow? 
I know it as well as my own — fact! What say!" Phillip 
Lee paused suddenly, struck with an inspiration : "Want to 
meet her ?" 

"I don't know, particularly," said Mainstram, whose 
curiosity was more idle than otherwise. "It's hardly worth 
while." 

"Oh, come on!" urged Lee, and taking his consent for 
granted turned and began to make his way down the room. 

Mainstram hesitated an instant, then, with a shrug of 
his huge shoulders, followed. He was still at some little 
distance when he perceived Lee dexterously insinuate him- 
self between the British diplomat and Captain Newcombe, 
and with a courtly bow address the lady in blacL Up 
till this moment her back had been turned towards him; 
now, in acknowledging the greeting of the veteran beau, 
she partly shifted her position and Mainstram was afforded 
his first glimpse of her face. 

The lawyer halted so abruptly that a digm'tied, elderly 
gentleman who was hurrying along in his wake, ran his 
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head into the broad back that rose, like a wall, before him* 

"Clumsy great oaf !" he hissed. "You almost broke my 
glasses, I say I" 

Mainstram paid not the slightest heed. His senses were 
reeling; but he had neither felt the impact nor heard the 
indignant protest* Should he advance, he asked himself 
dully, or hurry away. It was all the work of an instant; 
and then he caught the eye of Phillip Lee and perceived 
widi a sensation strongly approximating panic that the 
latter was beckoning him frantically. His retreat was cut 
ofi. So, inwardly thanking his stars that he had been ac- 
corded even this pitifully brief warning, he strode forward ; 
the next instant he was bowing, while Lee's introduction 
smote fantastically upon his humming brain. 

"Gracious Lady, I take profound pleasure in augmenting 
your already great and varied collection of moths with 
this prodigious specimen: my young and talented friend, 
Mr. Mainstram. At the ri^ of sudden blindness, O for- 
tunate man, raise your eyes to our Divinity — Miss 
Howard." 

The next instant Huntleigh Mainstram was erect and 
looking down out of a strained and almost ghastly face 
into the eyes of Laola. 

How fleeting, contrastive and vivid are the emotions and 
impressions of such a moment! The man was aware of a 
deep-rooted sense of apprehension within himself, and con- 
scious, at the same time, of profound curiosity to see how 
she would accept the situation. Would she rebuff him? 
Would she be covered with confusion? She had not she 
sb'ghtest warning — as had he — in which to compose herself. 

Then, with a feeling almost of consternation, he was 
aware that Laola was smiling frankly up at him, her hand 
extended. He took it clumsily. 

"Gentlemen," she said, with a comprehensive gesture 
which embraced her little circle, "this is a coincidence. 
Our crafty Mr. Lee returns with much pride and pre- 
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•ents me a rare spedmen. This latest acquisitioii, let roe 
tell you, was the first over which I ever cast my net. All 
diis was long, long ago.'' 

Sir John Glcn-St. Qaire led the laughter whidi followed 
the declaration — the neat rows of Orders upon his breast 
jiggling hither and yon, so hearty was his merriment. 

'That's a good one, I must say!" he applauded. ''My 
word ! a very good one on you, Mr. Lee.*' 

"Dash it!" Phillip Lee, divided between mock indigna- 
tion and genuine amazement, turned upon Mainstram. 
"What do you mean by this imposition, sir? You knew 
our Divinity all the wliile — ^you were the diarter member of 
the collection — and you set this trap for an unsuspecting, 
kindly-inclined old friend like myself. This demands an 
explanation, eh, Newcombe?" 

Mainstram, who was by now again master of his facul- 
ties, answered as lightly as he could, falling in widi the 
exaggerated lines under which the conversation was being 
conducted. 

"Unfortunately," he said, ^'at the time I was privileged 
to be captured. Miss Howard was but a tyro, an amateur. 
A cruel fate evidently decided to exclude me from die 
future distinction of being included among such rare ex- 
hibits as I now see around me." 

"Hunt!" exclaimed Laola, sweeping him, at the same 
time, the ghost of a courtesy, "positively you are turned 
courtier! In what school, pray inform us, have you been 
studying to acquire so glib a tongue?" 

Huntleigh Mainstram gazed at her for an instant 
through half-shut, yet somber eyes» Then he answered 
with an enigmatic smile- 

"In the School of Profound Reflection, dear lady — a 
course of study I found most instructive, but scarcely 
pleasant." 

Lee thrust himself forward to interrupt; but at diis in- 
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stant, the orchestra, with a preliminary crash and hang, 
blared forth in a popular one-step. 

It was the signal for disintegration* The Englishman, 
after a hasty glance at his program, bowed with a mur- 
mured word of excuse, and hurried off in quest of his 
partner. Captain Newcombe and the indefatigable Mr. 
Lee followed suit. Herbert Brinckley who had taken no 
part in the conversation since Mainstram's entry, but who 
had, none the less, missed no shade of the lawyer's inflec- 
tion, now sauntered off, his keen mind intent upon the by- 
play he fancied had been carried on before his eyes. Ex- 
tracting as he went a golden cigarette-case from his pocket, 
he examined with some pride the monogram which he had 
recently caused Tiffany's to execute for him — an *H. B.' in 
inch-high gothic script composed of studded diamonds, three 
abreast. 

Mainstram heaved a sigh of mingled reh'ef and appre- 
hension. At last he was alone with Laolal He turned 
slowly back and discovered her looking out over the seeth- 
ing swirl of dancers. She was, to all appearances, oblivious 
of his proximity. He took advantage of the momentary 
respite to collect his forces, meanwhile studying her with 
calculating, hungry eyes. 

Certainly, he reflected, the last seven ytzrt had made 
an extraordinary difference in her. She stood here beside 
him as something inconceivably beyond his weirdest dream- 
fancies of what a woman could attain to in the flesh. He 
shivered slightly — a chill that was yet warm — and as an 
aftermath, he was aware that his blood was tingling — rac* 
ing madly through his veins. He was too moved to dare 
risk speech; and so, immobile with the quietude of taut- 
drawn nerves, he remained motionless, cognizant of the 
existence of only one being in the world exclusive of him- 
self — the room, the flowers, the people were blotted out; 
he did not hear the orchestra. 

Laola Howard, all this while equally preoccupied #idi 
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her own thoughts, at last looked around. But if there 
were tumult raging in her breast, it found no reflection on 
the calm face. She was perfectly composed. The lawyer, 
distraught though he was, perceived this, and wondered 
secretly. She must, he reasoned, be going through the same 
experience as himself, she must feel, as he, a spedes of re- 
fined and nervous torture adulterated with a keen delight. 
This being the case, how could she keep herself so well in 
hand? How — ^more strangely still — ^had she, with such 
consummate ease, carried off the restraint whidi he had ex- 
pected would impose itself upon their sudden, unexpected 
meeting in the presence of strangers — ^very observant out- 
siders?" 

^I see my partner for this dance searching about wildly 
for me,'' Laola observed, breaking the silence. 

Mainstram, with a tremendous effort, cast off the lethargic 
inactivity which had weighed him down, and became a man 
of action. 

"Let him look!" His command was half pleading. "I 
want to talk to you — I must! Please — ^let us get out of 
this — somewhere; anywhere we can speak and be alone!** 

He offered his arm. After an appreciable instant of 
consideration, she accepted it, and together they made their 
way into one of the adjacent smaller rooms comprising the 
suite, where, discovering chairs in a secluded comer, they 
seated themselves. Mainstram drew a long breath. 

"Seven years, Laola! Can you believe it? Seven years 
flown since we were last together!" His voice, as he spoke, 
had all the reverberating resonance which, in other days, 
had enthralled her. Leaning closer, the man continued, his 
eyes traveling over her in swift appredation. "I am happy 
to observe that Time has dealt so graciously with you. In 
all fairness, I could scarcely claim as mudi for myself." 

Laola Howard, her head slightly tilted to one side in 
attitude so famiUar to her companion, surveyed him with 
a long, cool and not imfriendly stare. 
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"No," she pronounced slowly, and the lawyer marveled 
at the added richness of her voice. "I fancy you are right, 
Hunt. You have changed. You have not — forgive my 
frankness — altered for the better. No. Your face has 
taken on many lines — not that lines are in any sense mar- 
ring in themselves, quite the contrary, I think, in a man — 
but yours bespeak hardness, harshness." 

Mainstram leant back in his chair, and laughed rather 
bitterly. "I have no doubt but you are right," he con- 
ceded; "latterly I have often wondered, myself, if it were 
not so. Take a piece of iron — plain iron — ^heat it white, 
and immerse it in icy water; then repeat the process, and 
what have you? Steel! The iron becomes steel — ^hard, 
terribly hard. Laola, for seven years I have been in 
hell" — looking at him the woman saw how strained and 
white his face had become — "and then out of that blasting 
heat for intermittent plunges into this cold world. Yes," 
he added thoughtfully, "I suppose I have become steel." 

Laola was considering. She was sitting well forward on 
the edge of the slender chair, her hands folded quiescent in 
her lap. Mainstram, now thoroughly alive in all his per- 
ceptions, was quick in his appraisement. 

"How almost oddly cool you are," he commented. "If 
you were glad to see me, I could comprehend it; if you hated 
the sight of me, I would understand — but this peculiar 
equilibrium, so effortless, seemingly — I confess it eludes my 
comprehension." 

An expression of mild surprise touched the woman. 
**Why," she asked, her brows arching slightly, "why should 
I hate you. Hunt?" 

Mainstram bit his lip; his answer was another question. 

"Then I may hope diat you are really glad to see me?" 

Laola regarded him critically for a space. 

"I used always to be frank with you," she said reflectively. 
^Shall we continue our conversation on that basis?'* 

"Wlgr not?" he wanted to kn«w. 
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"In that case/' she went on, "it pleases me to analyze 
my own emotions. I suppose, considering all that lies in 
the past, the sight of 3'ou should act upon me as — ^as it always 
does in the books. I should experience some strong emotion 
— ^yearning or revulsion — be affected markedly one ^uy or 

the other " She paused and her slender whtte-^oved 

hand went to her breast with a significantly expressive ges- 
ture: "Here," she said, "all is emptiness — there is no sensa- 
tion. I feel nothing, nothing save surprise, perhaps» that it 
is so." 

Mainstram, his jaws tensely set, heard her out. Deq>er- 
ate as he had felt at the moment of their unexpected re- 
union, it had seemed to him that — ^until this moment — the 
advantage had rested in his hands. He felt equal to die 
task of encountering and overcoming all obstacles which she 
might set in his path — ^anything, that is, save apathy. The 
irony of the situation, the xmexpectedness of it, forced a 
mirthless smile to his lips. 

"How different it all has been with me," he remarked, 
averting his head for an instant to hide from her die pain 
he knew was written on his face, "since the day you went 
away. I enquired, sought desperately to learn whither you 
had gone; but it was fruitless. A few months later the old 
house on Washington Square was closed." Then, abnipdy: 
"That last night — I was with your father: did he tell you 
what occurred?" 

Laola, her e3^es fixed on a couple at the farther end of the 
chamber who were enjoying a discreet flirtation, nodded ab- 
sendy. 

"Ah! I am glad of that! Then you know it wasn't my 
fault that we were not married?" 

"How can you ask me such a question?" she demanded 
with a trace of cold formality. "No — I never doubted your 
good intentions. What a strange place is this world of ours^ 
after all! You — I — our meeting like this. Why, if it 
hadn't been for father, we would have been vulgarly do- 
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mesticated by thb time ; and you wouldn't dream of wasting 
this precious dance out to converse me. Truly, Fate «r 
ironical." 

"Be serious," he begged. 

"I was never more so," she assured him. ''Do you doubt 
it?" 

At that moment Mainstram felt he would gladly have 
bartered everything he possessed for die privilege of 8in> 
cerely doubting; but some little voice, deep down in his 
finer consciousness, whispered to him that Laola had spokeA 
nothing but the truth. He changed the subject 

"Your father — he is well, I hope?" 

"Oh, very! Terribly successful, too. They ihade quite 
a lion out of him on the other side — I mean his OMifrtres In 
England and France. We should probd>ly have been abroad 
still but for the war breaking out." 

"You hear from down east sometimes, I imagine?" he 
suggested. 

"Not very often," she confessed ; then added : "our coast 
friends are not very eager correqxmdents, you know." 

Mainstram bit his lip for the second time. He had hoped 
that his mention of the coast where they had worked out 
their little drama would revive memories of a softening 
character in his companion. The ruse had failed — ^had 
either over-shot or fallen short of the mark. Now there 
entered into his being a new-bom sentiment. The dull and 
thwarted love which had lain hidden in his heart for her 
since their enforced separation, corroding his very soul, now 
burst, at the sight of her, into full flame — ^much after the 
manner of a fire that has smoldered for days in the hold of 
a ship, stifled for want of air, and which, when the hatches 
are at last removed, leaps luridly forth. Supplemented to 
this, his starved and natural inclination, was added too, the 
potent goad of pique. He must And some way to reinstate 
himself in the place he had fonnerly occupied in her regard. 

His keen eyes, flashing a curious glance upon her, embraced 
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everf detail of her form and costume. And it came to him 
for the first time — and he wondered irritably why he had 
not sooner realized it — that he was no longer dealing with a 
young gill This was not the Laola Howard he had known 
in former days. 

From this new angle of vision he perceived that he was 
seated beside a mature and accomplished woman; a woman, 
emphatically of the greater world. Here was no book-fed, 
puerile philosopher, an etherial creature of— ^beit an amaz- 
ing brain — no actual life experience. 

He had known and loved a clever, tender^ wistful and in* 
teUectual child ; a half tom-boy. He glanc^ again wonder- 
ingly at the woman at hb side. The delicate, lithe lines of 
her inunaturity had taken on more gracious curves. Main* 
stram noted ^e utter absence of that odd little odlar-bone 
whose once prominent evidence had caused Laola so many 
girlish anxieties. Her figure, now, was faultless; there was 
something regal about her carriage, the way she held 
ber head; and yet, he had observed a few moments earlier 
V9hcn they had walked together, that her step had lost none 
of the tigerish grace he used to love so wdL All in blade, 
from the diminutive jet slipper-point which peeped from be- 
neath the mjTSterious stuff of whidi the clinging Paris gown 
was woven, to the crowning glory of her marvelous flaming 
hair, so simply arranged. 

''By God!'* Mainstram nx>ke thickly, at the same time 
lunging out and prisoning one of her hands — ^''how utterly 
beautiful and adorable you are!'' 

Laola turnjed quietly, and without haste, disengaged her 
hand. Her eyes, those familiar, tawny beautiful eyes met 
hb without resentment 

'There isn't any use, Hunt,** she told him, "not the least 
little bit in the world." 

Mainstram leant impulsively towards her, hb ardor 
aflame at the brief toudi. "There bl'* he insisted passion- 
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atcly. "There is! Give me a little chancel You think 
you no longer love me, but I know better " 

Laola rose. "My partner for the next dance is coming/* 
Then, bending swiftly : "Don't try. Hunt," she counseled. 
"I know now why I have felt as I have." 

He looked at her himgrily, an uneasy sinking sensation 
attacking his heart. "Why?" he forced himself to ask, fear- 
ing mightily the answer, yet unable to guess what it might 
be. 

"I never loved you I" she said beneath her breath. 
"Father, after all, was rig^t. He knew best." 

She was gone. Like a man in a dream, Mainstram pres- 
ently rose and walked slowly from the room. A moment 
later he emerged on die street and» beckoning a taxi, stepped 
in and drove off. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Since their retum from abroad a few months previous. 
Dr. Jefferson Howard and his daughter had occupied 
a comfortable suite in one of those exclusive apartment- 
hotels which had become so popular with the New Yorker 
who, for one reason or anodier, preferred not to be encum- 
bered with the manifold responsibilities attendant upon a 
residence. 

Somewhat farther down-town, in an excellent location on 
Madison Avenue, the doctor had leased an office where, for 
one hour each afternoon, he was to be found. His reputa- 
tion as a consultant forbade his dropping absolutely out of 
harness. 

Of a morning, he was invariably to be found in die snug 
library adjoining his bed-chamber. It was here, on the day 
following her meeting with Huntleigh Mainstram, that 
Laola discovered him. The alienist, his lean figure loosely 
draped in a favorite house-gown was, as usual at this hour, 
pouring over and diligently revising one of his manuscripts. 
Of late years, that is, since hb hair had passed in shade 
from iron-gray to white, he had affected a skull-cap — 
though for precisely what reason his daughter had been un- 
able to determine. Moreover, it is highly improbable that 
the doctor, himself, could have assigned any plausible excuse 
—certainly, at least, not that of baldness, for his hair was 
as abundant as ever. 

Perceiving his daughter standing framed in die doorway. 
Dr. Howard carefully wiped die nib of his pen and laying 
it aside, made a motion to rise; but Laola forestalled him. 

"Don't do that, father,*' she admonished, coming for- 
ward. "Is it forever necessary for me to assure you that you 
needn't treat me as though I were one of your patient 
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'Though you arc my daughter/* returned the doctor, 
smiUng, "you are for that reason, I trust, no less a lady. I 
merely claim a gentleman's privilege*" 

Laola glided to his side and laid her cheek, for an instant, 
against his. "Courtly old dad," she murmured fondly, "no 
wonder I am spoiled !" 

"Spoiling you is my greatest pleasure in life," averred Dr. 
Howard, leaning back comfortably and regarding his 
daughter with imconcealed pride. "I often wonder, Laola, 
if you know how extremely beautiful you are?** 

"Many men and mirrors have conspired to make me 
vain," she laughed back lightly; then seating herself on thtf 
broad arm of his chair — ^"Apropos— who do you suppose I 
met last night?" 

"I sincerely hope you do not propose to make me guess,** 
complained the doctor, good-naturedly. 

"Think!" she persisted. 

"To what end?" Dr. Howard reached out and pro- 
cured a agar from the box on the comer of his desk and 
lighted it. "Who was it?" 

"Hunt." 

"No! Are you serious?" 

Laola nodded affirmation. 

"Hm — m — m,'* mused the doaor. "Well, after all, I sup- 
pose there's really nothing so extraordinary about it — only 
— ^after all these years!" He looked keenly at Laola: "You 
spoke to each other?*' 

"For quite a time.'* 

Both were silent for a moment. This was the first oc- 
casion in more than half a decade that mention had been 
made between them of Mainstram. Presently the doctor, 
after a thoughtful pull at bis cigar, again addressed Us 
daughter. 

"What is he like?" 

"Changed — ^very much. He looks fearfully hard. His 
hair is graying at the temples." 
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"Did he— cr — prefer to — er— other days?" asked Ac doc- 
tor very casually. 

"The moment we were alone," Laola replied without 
hesitation, "he told me I was more beautiful than ever, too ; 
and that he had been through hell — and a lot more." 

Dr. Howard laid his cigar carefully aside. 

"So he has been through hell," he repeated musingly, 
then added: "Well, I shouldn't wonder. In all fairness, 
I believe he loved you — ^will always love you. Occasionally, 
it seems, retribution does visit the sinner. And you " 

Laola rose, crossed the room and returned, dragging a 
diair in which she seated herself opposite her father: 'That 
is the strangest part of it all," she said, leaning forward, 
her arms upon the desk. "I suppose I had better tell you 
all; then, perhaps, you may be able to help me to— under- 
stand." 

The doctor resumed his cigar. 

"To begin," she went on, reminiscently, "ever since what 
occurred — I have quite naturally, I suppose, thought very 
often about him — ^wondered about him, about my sentiment 
towards him — ^you understand?" 

Dr. Howard nodded slowly. 

"I have thought the most peculiar Aings." Laola paused, 
and her brows contracted slightly; "I have always believed 
that we should meet sometime again — after all, we bdong to 
the same set, more or less, know the same people ; so it was 
almost impossible not to occur. Then, last night, quite un- 
expectedly — I had not the least warning — he stood before 
me. 

"Well?" In spite of himself, the doctor's voice was a 
little sharp. "And?" 

"I felt nothing — absolutely no emotion of any kind wbzt* 
soever. The sight of him made not the smallest impressfoa 
on me. Somehow," she added, "I have always rather fan* 
cied and expected it would be different" 

Dr. Howard, who had been watching his daughter in- 
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tently while she spoke, now leant back once more in his 
chair. He was smiling slightly to himself. 

''And this surprises 3rou» it seems?'' he .asked after an in- 
terval. 

''I must allow that it does. You see, father,. mine is not, 
I think, a light nature — I feel things deeply, as a rule. I 
live. I know the meaning of joy; and I have tasted bitter- 
ness. This man is linked widi unbr^ftkable chains to iny 
past — and yet he is less than air to me. I don't understand 
— myself." 

"But I understand 3rou," her father claimed qtiietly. "I 
believed all this would be so; now you know better why I 
acted as I did. A woman grown will seldom worship at the 
shrine she adored in immaturity^ ** 

"But — Hunt?" she interrupted, "why is he unchanged? 
I mean in his sentiments towards me " 

"Ah — that is different! He had buried his past ere he 
met you. He was capable of judging." The doctor re- 
lighted his cigar. When he spoke, his theme was different; 
he had, apparently, lost interest in the topic they had been 
discussing. "How goes the book?" 

"flourishing. That is," she amended, "all but diat scene 
in which my lady-doctor questions into the heredity of her 
fianc6 " 

"What's amiss there?" demanded her father. 

^I got a letter from the publishers this morning, saying 
they had expert medical advice on my theory which was most 
contradictory, and that I had better change certain passages, 
as the book was sure to be the subject of a great deal of dis- 
cussion, and that neither they nor I could well afford to 
state conjectural matter in the light of concrete fact" 

"Rubbish!" Dr. Howard tossed the butt of his agar 
into the grate. "I should like ten minut<*s with their ex- 
perts before a jury of any twelve reputable physicians. I 
am your authority for those premises and deductions." 

Laola nodded: "Very welL I'll 'phone them to that 
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effect, and if they are perplexed with further doubts they 
can take it up with you/* 

"Truly, my dear, yours is an enviable lot! You are 
beautiful and your initial venture into literature was a pro- 
oounced success. The second book is earning you a moder- 
ate fortune; and I predict the present one will be translated 
in five or six languages and dramatized. Before you are 
diirty you will have half the world at your feet/' 

"And would you call that fulfilling my destiny as a 
woman V* she asked. "Is there nothing higher or more per- 
sonal than the plaudits and recognition of the multitude?" 

"The approbation of pec^le for work well-done is some- 
thing not to be undervalued or toyed with," observed Dr. 
Howard, thoughtfully. "You have it in you to win fame 
deservedly and through your brain to be of great benefit. 
Each book of Dickens was aimed at some vicious institution, 
and helped to ameliorate its eviL" 

"But," Laola spoke half to herself, "perhaps I wish to 
live, myself. In order to write of life should I not practice 
it a little?" 

"It is more simple to su£Eer — ^througjh 3rour heroine— on 
paper," retorted the doctor drily. 

"But why suffer? Why not enjoy, for example?" 

"Then you will have need of all your philosophy," Dr, 
Howard declared; dien, looking up sharply: ''What about 
diat extraordinary nephew of our friend the professor?" 

Laola smiled. 

"I always believed I understood your every thought and 
feeling,'* went on the doctor, "but in the case of your John 
B. Hart I must submit that your protracted interest in him 
eludes my comprehension." 

"But, father, why should it?" she asked, apparently puz- 
tied. 

"Oh, I don't know," murmured the doctor, "he's all 
right, I suppose, in his wa y " 

"Have you anything against him, father?" 
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Dr. Howard made a gesture of dissent. 

"Quite the contrary," he assured her. "In many ways I 
«ven admire him. Look at the position he has carved out 
for himself! He has gone far for a man scarcely forty; and 
he will go farther." 

"But?" 

•X)h, well: I just do not think he is your sort; that is 
all. Of course, my dear, you are now a woman grown and 
you have seen, moreover, considerable of the world. There- 
fore, I do not feel inclined to distress you with sugges- 
tions." 

Laola began to laugh: "Come to the point, father; I 
know you have made up your mind to tell me something. 
You must have some more tangible and concrete objections 
about John." 

"No, absolutely, I have none.'* The doctor denied. 
^'Only wonder that such a type could interest you.'* 

"But why should it not?" she queried. 

"Well, as a type, merely, and in the abstract, be it un- 
<lerstood/* the doctor pursued, "there is not the slightest 
reason. But a woman of your brain, your opportunities, 
your breadth of understanding! What can you see in 
him?" 

"John has, for instance, an excellent brain." Laola men- 
tioned the fact casually. "He is nobody's fool." 

"Certainly he isn't," agreed the doctor, readily, "only 
his mind is different. He is enormously bright in his chosen 
calling; but he would, however, scarcely shine in intellectual 
circles." 

This was the first time Dr. Howard had ever addressed 
his daughter on the subject which had occasioned him so 
much silent wonder. Not that he had anything against the 
nephew of his old friend ; but he was simply unable to com- 
prehend what possible interest a dyed-in-the-wool business 
man with a marked predilection for discussing shop at all 
seasons, could possess for his daughter. A year subsequent 
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to their initial meeting;, they had chanced upon Mr. Hart 
in London. During his short stay he had frequented the 
society of Laola to the patent neglect of his affairs. During 
die four 3rears following, they had met often at other Capi- 
tols about the Continent. The doctor shrewdly opined that 
his daughter had carried on something approximating a 
fairly regular correspondence ; for he had frequently noticed 
in their mail, communications addressed to her with a letter- 
head marked J. B. Hart (Inc.), 41 Worth St., New York 
City. Naturally, the doctor judged, Mr. Hart could not 
have known their ever-shifting address had he not heard di- 
rectly from Laola. 

"Father." 

Something in the tone of the utterance caused Dr. How- 
ard to glance at his daughter swiftly — apprehensively, al- 
most. Laola had risen from her seat and now stood con- 
frondng him across the table, her two hands resting li^tly 
upon it. There was an unusual tinge of color in her cheeks. 

'WeU?" he enquired. 

"What would you think if I told you that I have at last 
met a man — one who mattered?" 

"Is it Hart?" he demanded with directness. 

**What made you ask? Yes; it is John Hart." 

"Association of ideas," said the doctor, responding to the 
query and the statement categorically. "It surprises me 
very much, I must confess." 

Laola was breathing rapidly: "Why should it? Did you 
think that true love would never come my way?" 

"On the contrary — I have always believed that it would. 
Only," observed her fadier, "the object which has inspired 
it does not seem to fit with my preconceived calculations. 
Has he ever spoken ?" 

"It is not probable that I should have mentioned diis had 
he not," she told him. '"Yes — he has asked me practically 
every time we have met for the past three years." 

"And you didn't tell me?" 
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"At first I didn't — becatise — I wasn't sure; then, after- 
wards—" 

''And afterwards?" he demanded as she hesitated. 

"Afterwards," pursued Laola in a constrained voice, "I 
had doubts — about in3rself — my worthiness, m3r " 

"Stop!" 

Tht doctor's preemptory ejaculation silenced her. He 
then rose and crossed to her side. "Laola," he said, laying 
a hand on each of her shoulders, "never again let me heat 
you voice such a sentiment. My daughter must not— even 
in the innermost secrecy of her heart — ^harbor such a 
thou^t. And you love him?" 

She nodded silently. Somehow, even at this moment, she 
was dimly aware of the incongruity of her relations with 
this man-— her father. Men accounted her brilliant; she 
could hold her own with half a score of the cleverest of 
them at a time; and yet, here she was — the courted and 
sought-after woman of the world — feeling very much like 
a little girl in the presence of this father of hers. And with 
it all she knew that his guiding impulse in life was herself 
— ^her welfare and happiness his only considerations. Per- 
haps it was this — this, supplemented with a realization of 
his wonderful clear mind and fulsome knowledge of life 
that caused her to feel a sudden sense of immaturity. The 
next instant her head lay buried upon his shoulder and she 
was sobbing softly. 

Dr. Howard, his tyes shining with unwonted tenderness, 
soothed her with a gentle hand. A whimsical half-smile 
hovered about his bearded lips. 

"No matter how old we are," he whispered, "when we 
are in distress or misery, we come to our parents. We be- 
come again as children, seeking the consolation and guidance 
we know will not fail us. So it will ever be." 

Laola disengaged herself and stepping back, essayed a 
smile: "That is the first time in years I have shed tears," 
she said apologetically. "I am foolish, I know " 
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"Not at all," the doctor contradicted, "tears, my dear, 
are an excellent safety-valve when the emotional pressure 
is too high. You feel better, now?" 

Laola ignored the question and returned to die theme 
they had been discussing: "What shall I do?" she wanted 
to know. "John is importuning me for an answer; what 
shall I say to him?" 

"What does your heart bid you do?" asked the doctor 
softly. 

Laola made a sudden passionate gesture. "My heart! 
ah — ^were that all I had to consult, I should have made my 
choice long since!" She regarded her father with those 
peculiar eyes in whose amber depths the doctor read the 
troubling pain and doubt: "John loves mel What shall 
I do?" 

The doctor did not answer immediately. His brain was 
working like lightning — he was considering wh^t was best. 
Above all else, his heart cried out to him that his daughter's 
happiness was the paramount issue. But how to secure it 
was the problem! Knowing her as he did, he doubted 
whether she could rest content with felicity obtained by, if 
not a subterfuge, at least, an evasion. Then, his knowledge 
of type told him that were the course he considered the best 
pursuer, Laola would be sacrificed, for die second time, 
upon the altar of truth — that her heart's blood would again 
be shed. The first had been unheeding; this othei would 
not understand. How could such an iron man as John 
Hart comprehend frailty? He did not, himself, possess an 
atom of it; and he had never suffered. A judge who has 
never starved cannot but condemn a man who has filched a 
loaf of bread. Dr. Howard drew a long breath and turned 
a troubled face to meet bis daughter's eager gaze. 

"It is a difficult problem — to decide what is best, irtiat is 
right, to do. Laola, do you want your father's honest opin- 
ion — ^without reservation — the opinion he would give to a 
stranger under parallel conditions? Even if it hurts?" 
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Laola Howard half-dosed her eyes as one is apt to do 
who sees a blow descending that cannot be avoided. 'Tes," 
she said, her lips scarcely parting to emit the word. 

•'What I may think as to the eh'gibility of this particular 
candidate is of L'ttle consequence/' announced the doctor, 
by way of introducing his subject; "moreover, you are a 
woman ripe enough in all respects to judge such a matter 
for yourself. But — alluding to what I bade you a moment 
ago be silent on: what you designated as 'unworthiness' in 
yourself — I must say, in a manner of speaking, you are un- 
der certain obligations to yourself " 

''Under obligations to myself," Laola repeated wonder- 
ingly. "Why, father, I do not understand." 

"You owe nothing to John Hart," said the doctor, "but, 
in my opinion, you owe it to yourself, to your own honor, 
to have him know how matters stand." 

Laola, as the import of this speech came to her, suddenly 
confronted the doctor with clenched hands. "What do you 
say?" she cried. "Father! You can't mean it!" There 
was an agony of entreaty in her voice and manner; and yet, 
at the same time it suggested an underlying fury that Dr. 
Howard had never dreamed her capable of. The explana- 
tion of her tempestuous out-burst was accorded him with her 
next words: "Whyl such a course would be suicidal to 
me !" she plunged on. "John would never forgive. I would 
lose him utterly!" 

"Were it then not better to lose a love that is so glaringly 
devoid of compassion, of understanding?" Dr. Howard 
regarded his daughter curiously for a moment, and then re- 
sumed: "I contend if he has, in reality, the right sort of 
love for you, he would be gentle. If he were to act as you 
seem to apprehend — ^tfaen you are better off without him." 

Before he had ceased speaking, Laola had begun to pace 
up and down the little room. As the doctor, now silent, 
watched her, he was more than ever minded how like she 
was to her mother. In the springy lithe and flowing gait of 
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his daughter he saw, toO| the odd resemblance to the tigress, >} 
which had so often used to amuse and interest him. But | 
above all, he was keenly aware of the tumult raging within 
her; he knew his proposal had jeopardized her most cherished 
longing. 

"I won't 1" she burst out, coming to a sudden halt and 
fixing her father with blazing eyes. "I— can't! What is it 
I have done that I should go on forever paying the price of 
a girlish folly? Must I forever live beneath the ban?" 

The passionate outcry seared its way into the very human 
and tender heart of the scientist. It was all so pitifuL THd 
it lie in his power to make her happy, and was he willfully 
robbing her of the right to live, in order to justify his 
creed? Her next words conveyed an accusation. 

"If I ever doubted before," she went on more moderately, 
"last night I knew you had acted wisely about — Hunt. But 
this time it is different. I am no longer a child. I have 
but to say the word and — next to yourself — the best man 
alive is waiting for me with open arms; and you tell me I 
must thrust this horrible ghastly skeleton into them in- 
stead!" 

"My darling," only once, long, long before, had LaoU 
heard her father speak so gently, "when I made die sugges- 
tion I had only your ultimate welfare in view, as you very 
well know. This problem has troubled you sorely or you 
would have given him 3rour consent ere now. Is it not so?" 

"Yes," she admitted after a moment's reluctant hesitatum, 
"I suppose it is. All along I have fought it off, praying 
that another way would present itself; but, now — I am face 
to face with the situation. I had thought that, perhaps, I 
really did not love him — I waited to be sure — ^and last night 
I knew. Now, I find the difficulties doubling at every step." 

"And you believe," said the doctor, rising slowly and ap- 
proaching her, "that he would not forgive, if he knew?" 

Laola laughed bitterly. "On your word of honor," dkt 
countered, "do you think that he would?" 
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Watching intently, she saw her father's check pale. His 
words were superfluous, for she already knew his mind. 

"Why, then," she asked, "when that is your opinion of 
what his attitude would be, are you in favor of such a 
course?" 

"Honor, for one thing; and the other is prudence. If 
you were married now to John Hart," went on the doctor, 
"would you not forever live in secret dread lest he possibly 
discover? Would it not — ^that fear — be your daily com- 
panion, would it not obsess your dreams at night? Like the 
sword of Damocles^ it would forever hover, suspended by a 
hair, just above your head. Would he forgive the wife any 
more than the woman he wished to marry? No!" Dr. 
Howard became vehement. "No! And he would have less 
cause, too; for to what was wrong, originally, you would 
have added deception. He would rightly feel himself to 
have been doubly imposed upon. It b not likely that he 
would ever know — unless you, yourself, told him. But, I 
am inclined — knowing you as I do— to think that one day 
you would feel yourself unable longer to withstand the 
strain; and then you would confess. No Howard,'' con- 
cluded the doctor, "could long endure to live under false 
pretense." 

Laola listened to her father's summing up with a com- 
posure that was so perfect that it was patently forced. The 
fire had gone from her eyes, and her cheeks were very pale. 
When he concluded, she forced a wan smile. 

"As usual," she said, resignedly, "your logic is irrefutable. 
I had not looked so far ahead; but the picture you have 
painted would be intolerable — ^worse, a thousand times, than 
what I now endure." 

"Then you will tell him?" The doctor's voice was 
strained. 

"TeU him— I?" She shook her head. "No— never. I 
shall keep of him what I mav — his esteem. So long as I am 
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not more to him than I am, I can see no harm in thb; and 
it will be something for me to live on/' 

Ere her father could formulate a rejoinder, Laola turned 
and swept, head held high, from the room. She dared not 
trust herself further; her restraint had again readied the 
breaking point. 

All this, Dr. Howard, sadly gazing after her, divined. 
He continued standing, as she had left him, absently toying 
with his beard, dien resumed his seat and mechanically drew 
towards him the manuscript on which he had been engaged 
and picked up the pe^. Instead of writing, he drew a series 
of meaningless lines, with, here and there, an odd geometri- 
cal design. Presently he seemed to realize what he was do- 
ing, for he stared down in wonder at this work of his hand. 
With a gesture of irritation he flung the pen across the 
room, and crumpled the mutilated paper, slowly rending it 
into minute fragments. 

"All the world's a stage,'* he quoted, half aldUd, "and 
the plays we pay to see are but shoddy imitations of life — 
pitifully abortive mimics." He rose and went to the win- 
dow, where he stood, a moment, drumming absently upon 
the pane. A thousand fantasies raced through hfe mind — 
some disjointed and incoherent, others lacking nothing in 
their completion. Outside, a fine and persistent snow was 
falling. 

"Good GodP' Dr. Howard turned and thrust his hands 
into die capacious pockets of his gown, and took a few hur- 
ried steps about the room: "What have I done? My 
daughter! Am I ever to be her executioner?" Oddly 
enough, at diis point, a long forgotten passage from the 
Bible recurred to him: "Yes," he went on, musingly, "and 
the man built his house upon a rock and the winds blew and 
die waters came; and the house survived. Whereas the 
house that was erected upon the sands was demolished— 
swept from its foundations. The rock is Truth ; and truth 
is hard, but what is built upon it will eventually prospec 
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But sand — lying, shifting sand ! — ^what you erect upon it is 
liable, at any instant, to crumble away beneath you. Ah/' 
he went on, his mind taking another swift tangent, "what a 
grave responsibility is that of the parent who would per- 
form his duty conscientiously! And how few among us suc- 
ceed! How much more simple to follow the footsteps of 
our l}enighted, bigoted forefathers and curse an erring 
girl-child from the door-step, thereby washing our hands of 
the entire affair. Those destroyers! Those narrow-gauge, 
uncompromising men with their unctuous, hypocritical piety 
and sham-decency who send the souls of their daughters 
straight to hell because the little fools happened, in their un- 
sophistication, to have set one tentative foot upon the prim- 
rose path. Bah!" 

When Edwards, who had continued throughout in the 
doctor's service, entered the room an hour later, announcing 
luncheon, he discovered his master pacing moodily to and 
fro between the window and his desk, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, a half-smoked cigar dendied in his teeth* 



CHAPTER XVII 

LiAOLA entered, or, as it seemed to John Hart who rose 
as the portieres parted, she swet>t into the room. There was 
an indefinable something in her movement, her carriage, 
which made a mere entrance impossible. John retained the 
hand she held out to him a fraction longer than polite con« 
ventionality required. He remained mute of voice; but his 
eyes spoke volumes. 

'*You came early,'' was her initial comment, indicating, 
at the same time, the clock upon the mantel : "now, were I 
like most women I should have kept you waiting a prodigi* 
ous time." 

"I know it," admitted John, not taking his eyes from her 
face; "but then you are not — ^not the least like any other 
woman alive." 

Laola half bit her lip; and then smiled. John detected 
both these manifestations; but he was not sufficiently gifted 
or experienced as a physiognomist to discern that the smile 
denoted sadness rather than amusement. In fact, at this 
particular moment, John Hart was sufficiently occupied with 
the stress of his personal feelings to guarantee that he had 
no inclination to attempt analyzing those of another — not 
even Laola's. His own problm absorbed him. 

Laola seated herself. "Won't 3rou smoke?" she sug- 
gested, notiang that John had extracted his cigarette case. 

"Thanks," he returned absently, accepting the invitation. 
Then, an instant later, apparently realizing what he had 
done : "That's very odd ! I didn't want to smoke — I had no 
idea pf such a thing." He tossed the cigarette into the 
glowing grate and came closer to her. 

"It was just like you to think of us, to-ni^^t," she said 

203 
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after an interval of waiting for him to speak of which he 
did not avail himself; "I think New Year's Eve should al- 
ways be spent in the company of our best friends, don't 
you ?" Without waiting for an answer, she added : "Father 
will be with us directly — ^he was summoned to an important 
consultation this afternoon which detained him longer than 
he expected — otherwise he would have been dressed by 
now." 

"I fervently hope he will be detained a few moments 
longer!" John seated himself by her side after making the 
declaration. "Laola !" 

There was yearning in the way he spoke her name — 
yearning coupled with more than a hint of determination. 
She glanced swiftly at him, her eyes grown curious; still, 
intuitively, she knew to a certainty what was coming. 

"Yes, John." 

The man leant closer. One of her hands lay idle upon 
the divan at her side. He laid his own upon it, his slender 
fingers stealing around it, softly, at first — but gradually 
tightening their clasp. 

"You are hurting me." However, she did not attempt 
to disengage her hand from him. 

"I will begin in the middle," he said, without heeding 
her remark, for his wiry little hand still continued its work 
of constriction. "You already know the beginning. Al- 
ready you have guessed what I am now about to say " 

"Then please don't say it, John!" Had he surmised the 
effort it cost her to so advise him, he would have been vastly 
astonished. "Can't you see? It's no use " 

"But it is!" he insisted with sudden vehemence. "I tell 
you, Laola, I love you. I have loved jrou from the first 
night I set eyes on you, now almost seven years ago. From 
that day to this I haven't even so much as looked at another 
woman. What took me to Europe eleven times during the 
six years of your sojourn? Do you think it was business?" 

"Wasn't it?" she asked, not looking at him. 
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John Hart laughed. "There's business aplenty for mc 
in this country, Laola. I simply couldn't exist without see- 
ing you. The first time — I fought against it — but I couldn't 
hold out. I had to go to you. I went. After that — I 
just kept on going. Long ago I gave up all idea of resist- 
ance. I " 

"Please don't John! It— it— hurts." 

This time John Hart thought it Mras to her hand that 
she alluded, for he relaxed the pressure somewhat. "As 
you said," he went on, satisfied in the conviction that slie 
was now again comfortable, "this is New Year's Eve; that 
is the main reason why I came around" — he paused an 
instant, but as she remained mute, he continued : "because I 
consider the first of the year as being an auspicious day. 
Therefore, before I let go of this dear little absurd hand of 
yours, Laola, I'm going to have your answer; and that 
answer," he averred with deep conviction, "is going to be 
the one I have longed for, hoped for — ^yes, lived for! Dear- 
est, this time you will say mc 'yes.' " 

And how ^e yearned towards him at that moment — ^had 
he but known! But he did not. Instead, Laola, con- 
trolling herself with an almost superhuman effort, merely 
shook her head. 

"John, it simply cannot be. I have thought it all over. 
I want to be fair to both of us. I " 

"But you love me!" he declared suddenly. "Why do you 
act like this, little woman?" John became tender, persuasive. 
"What is the reason? You think perhaps that marriage 
will interfere \yith your literary success? You should know 
me better, dear! I shall be proud to encourage your talents 
in that direction." 

Laola again shook her head . • • "No--it im't diat, John. 
I never considered such a diing." 

*Well, then: just tell me the reason.** 
'There is one — be satisfied of that," she assured him in 
a voice that was scarce audible. 
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"Then I demand to know it," he insisted rather impera- 
tively. "I " 

"You demand?" Laola's lip curled slightly. Apparently 
she was about to say more; for his tone of command had 
irritated her — under the circumstances. She secretly hoped 
that he would succeed in making her angry — then it would 
all be easier and less complicated. She would have only 
him to fight, in that case, not herself, too. To-night, she 
feared herself most. Perhaps some vague prescience of this 
forced itself upon the man for he straightway became con- 
trite, humble. 

"Forgive me, dear," he murmured ; but his contrition was 
only temporary. There was too much at stake, the issue 
too serious, for a man of his caliber to stand long with head 
bowed. "I'm no boy, Laola," he went on, striving desper- 
ately to modulate his voice to a key which would not again 
jeopardize his success. "I love you. I believe myself, with- 
out egoism, to be in most ways eligible for you. I am sound 
of body and mind; my family is respectable; I have suffi- 
cient of this world's goods to properly support a wife brought 
up even as you have been. I " 

Laola silenced him with a little distressed gesture. 

"Don't," she implored. "Why go on? You know ytry 
well, John, that I haven't given a moment's consideration 
to these things. They wouldn't stand in my way for a 
moment if " 

She hesitated, struck by the peculiar expression of his 
face. Laola knew men well; and, in particular, she knew 
John Hart better than any other she had ever met because 
he was the man she loved. She had never seen him look 
before as he did at this instant — so pallid and drawn of 
face; she had never known him to seek to domineer, either, 
as he had this evening with 1m insistence. From her father, 
from the good old professor, his uncle, she had heard stories, 
bits of gossip and the like which tended to prove that John 
Hart was a hard man to deal with ; but she had never found 
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him so. Until this night he had alway^s been as putty in 
her hands. Now these tales recurred to her. It was to 
be a struggle, then — she could no longer put him off. 

'nrou must listen, Laola," he insisted, again tightening 
his grasp upon her hand. "As I said, I am in all worldly 
respects, your equaL I admit that I have not your 
mentality in an educational and h'terary sense — but what 
of it ? All the better so I Brilliance, to be properly appre- 
ciated at its best, requires a flat-toned background. Had 
your nature required a man of your own sort in this respect, 
you would have married long ago* I am sure you haven't 
remained single from want of opportum'ty. That is why I 
have presumed to hope — ^Laola! Say that you will marry 
me!" 

"I cannot 1" She made a gesture of dissent. "Please 
don't press me further, John. It's all no use — it can never 
be.'* 

"There is no such word as 'never' in my lexicon," he 
declared doggedly, "and you will have to adduce better 
reason than mere denials before I let you go. I love youl 
Good God, Laolal if you could only look into my heart 
and see how I care for you. I want only your happiness." 

"If you really love me as you say," she cried, palpably 
distressed, "and if you have my happiness in mind, then 
you will cease to distress me as you are doing " 

John Hart shook his head : "Make no mistake about me, 
Laola. I have your future happiness in mind, as I told 
you; and for that reason I won't give you upf I won't, 
because — I know I am the man for you; as you are die 
woman out of all this world for me." 

Laola half closed her eyes as she listened. Even under 
the stress of her own emotions, she realized keenly how 
different John was at this moment from his usual collected, 
matter-of-fact self. His voice, ordinarily monotonous, now 
vibrated with the intensity of his feeling. His features 
were transfigured, his calm gone. The whole man was 
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keyed to a high pitch. Any moment the last vestige of the 
control which he maintained now with such difficulty might 
depart. Laola found herself idly wohdering what would 
then happen. 

1 can never marry you, John," she reiterated. 
Is there anyone else?" he asked, sinking his voice, and 
looking at her very steadily. 

**You know there is not!" 

The exclamation was hardly beyond her lips before she 
regretted it. John Hart leant forward. A slow smile had 
come upon his face. "I am accustomed to weighing words," 
he reminded her. "Therefore, I have not missed the sig- 
nificance of those you just uttered. 'You know there is 
not!'" Had he been a lawyer who by cross-examination 
on the witness stand had just elicited an admission pertinent 
to his side, his manner could not better have expressed 
triumph. "Now," he went on, "as you confess that there is 
no one else, then I shall believe that I am the man." 

As he concluded, John rose to his feet and stood beside 
her. Laola, ^ancing upwards, was surprised at his ex- 
pression. Then, very slowly, he leaned toward her, bringing 
his face close to hers, searching her eyes with his own, which 
were unwavering. Releasing her hand, he raised both of his to 
her face, lightly touching her cheeks, caressing her hair. A 
peculiar and novel wave of feeling swept over her, leaving 
in its wake a prickling sensation like that produced by an 
attenuated electric current. The man's eyes were now so 
close to hers; their breaths mingled — the faint scent of 
perfume at her breast reached him. 

"I love you!" 

The words escaped him in a choking cry. Even as he 
spoke he swayed towards her, and one of his knees found 
rest on the divan at her side. He crouched a moment thus 
above her where she sat, bolt up-right and transfixed with 
a terror she could not comprehend. 

Laola wanted to cry out; but was consdous of an almost 
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hypnotic apathy — she did not stir. His arms were tighten- 
ing slowly around her, and she knew she did not wish to 
move; she had known it all along. A little voice, deep 
down within her, kept repeating that she must escape; but 
she was powerless to heed it. John was pressing her now 
to him; she could feel his heart pimiping against her own. 

''I love you," he said with a catch in his voice that was 
a sob. 

Their lips met. Laola drew one quivering breath and 
her eyes closed. Neither stirred. The minutes flew by, 
unheeded; but at short intervals John was dimly conscious 
that little shudders passed through the soft warm form in 
his arms. Laola, as in a dream, felt herself released. His 
arms were no longer around her. Her eyes were still closed 
and she had no wish to open them to the disillusionment 
her first rational thought told her must be her portion* 
This happiness was not for her. 

''And you love me!*' John murmured in a bewildered 
voice. "We love each other. Good God I I never dreamed 
that there could be so much utter happiness in store for me 
in life!" 

Laola, sighing, at last opened her eyes. Instantly, John 
Hart was all attention. 

"Laola!" he cried, "what is it, sweetheart? You are 
weeping!" 

"It is nothing," she gasped, stifling her sobs, "nothing 
John." 

"Something is wrong," he averred, stroking her hair with 
a gentle hand. "Tell me what it is, little lady? Now 
that everything is well and I have my answer you should 



not " 



Laola drew back from his touch and rose. She was 
swaying rather unsteadily. "No!" she exclaimed as he 
sought to assist her, don't come near me; I am all rig^t. 
Can't you see, John? Things are not changed! What you 
did — ^what we both just did — makes no difiEerence." 
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*'You mean to say," he questioned, astonished, "that you 
still have doubts?" 

"I cannot marry you/' she said, evading his question and 
pronouncing upon the larger issue. "But I promise not to 
marry any one else." 

The man's brow clouded. "This is utter nonsense 
Laola," he declared. "Either there is some obstacle or 
there is none; if the latter, then you must give me your 
consent — if the other, then I must know what it is as a 
preliminary to removing it. If you think I am going to be 
cheated of my right to know the inner significance of life 
because you possess some doubtless foolish scruples, you are 
very much mistaken." 

"There is no obstacle, John," Laola assured him in a 
voice she valiantly strove to make carry conviction. "I just 
don't want to marry any one " 

"Laola," said John slowly, "if you were an average or 
ordinary woman, I should set your conduct down to a 
purely feminine whim. But you are an extraordinarily 
intelligent woman of the world ; and moreover, I have never 
known you to be addicted to whims of any kind. "Either," 
he concluded, "you will tell me what is on your mind, or I 
shall go to your father." 

The termination of this address found Laola deadly pale, 
and John saw, but could diagnose the terror in her eyes. 
With a single swift stride, she reached his side, and placed 
her hands upon his shoulders, fairly shaking him in hef 
eagerness. * 

"Don't do that, John!" she implored. "I beg of youl" 

"Then tell me yourself," he persisted. 

"There is nothing to tell, John! I assure you there is 
nothing " 

"You are lying to me," John interrupted without heat. 

"My life is my own!" she cried, "and I shall live it as 
I please. John — my father has absolutely nothing to do 
with my affairs. Don't go to him! I have never asked you 
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any thing before You tell mc that you love mc — prove it, 
nowl Grant me this request: don't go to father! I am a 
woman in every particular ripe enough to make and abide 
by my own decisions. If you love me you will do as I 
want." 

John Hart regarded her curiously for a moment and then 
smiled faintly. 

"I suppose," he observed pensively, "that since the begin- 
ning of time, itself, women have begged and cajoled men to 
do, or not to do, certain things on account of love; or to 
prove their love. You ask me to prove mine by renouncing 
you — you, your happiness, as well as I and my own — to 
give it all up." He gazed at her thoughtfully out of kind 
eyes; but his lips were strangely set. "No," he decided, "I 
shall not give you up. Not even if I have to wade through 
hell to claim you." 

"Then you do not love me!" Laola charged. "All your 
words, your expressions of devotion, your protestations are 
empty !" 

"I do love you," he reaffirmed, unruffled by the lash of 
the scorn she had put into her words. "And what is more, 
you very well know it. Moreover, in your inner heart, you 
know that I would be a fool to abandon the woman I love 
to please even herself. I am not that kind of a fooL And 
for this reason, I shall leave no possible — or impossible — 
stone turned to win you — ^with or without your sanction." 

Laola took a couple of rapid turns about the room, then 
came back again to her original position at his side. John 
Hart's continued stubbornness was rapidly making her fran- 
tic. Somehow, by some means, she must insure his silence. 
But how? One fugitive look at his face convinced her diat 
the task was less than begun; his salient jaws were set like 
iron. She would appeal once more and if she failed — ^well, 
she could at this moment think of nothing else. 

"John," she murmured softly. 

The man took up the hand she extended and laid it 
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against his cheek. Even at this moment, Laola marveled at 
the tenderness in his eyes. 

"Then you will do as I wish, John——" 

He dropped her hand and stepped back. Laola, too, had 
heard the quick light step of her father in the next room. 
She sank into her former seat. The portieres parted and Dr. 
Howard came in. John Hart was in the act of lighting a 
cigarette. The men shook hands. 

"Happy New Year," greeted the doctor, and then turn- 
ing to his daughter: "This vexatious tie!" he complained. 
"Fix It for me, won't you, Laola? I struggled with it till 
my nerves were on edge, but it wouldn't conform to its 
destiny." 

Laola with a deft twist or two, and a tug, adjusted the 
refractory cravat; whereupon the doctor strode across the 
room and regarded the result in the large mirror just be- 
hind the door. 

"Splendid!" he declared with profound satisfaction. '1 
tell you, Mr. Hart," he went on, taking up his favorite posi- 
tion before the hearth, "we men would be utterly lost but 
for our wives and daughters, eh, sir?" 

"You seem to forget that I am a bachelor," John re- 
minded him with a sidelong smile at Laola, then added, al- 
most significantly: "as yet." 

"So you are!" exclaimed the doctor, beginning to laugh 
at the error. "It had slipped my mind, I declare!" 

John found himself wondering whether it had. Hereto- 
fore, he never had known anything to slip the aUenist's 
mind. Removing the cigarette from his lips he glanced 
again at Laola whose eyes met his conveying the message 
he had heard so often that evening from her lips. His face 
did not change; and he made no sign that he understood. 
Dr. Howard shot a rapid, veiled looked from one to the 
other of them and was satisfied that something untoward 
had been in progress at the moment of his entrance. He 
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rather imagined he could gtiess what it was; and his lips 
set tightly beneath the shelter of his mustache. 

"Ah!" John had produced his watch, "I had no idea it 
was so late! We had best be starting, or we'll miss some- 
thing!" 

"Just what I was thinking," supplemented the doctor, 
anxious to relieve the slight tension he felt in the atmo- 
sphere: "What is the program?" 

"Later on, we will go to the Ritz," announced John. "I 
engaged a table there six weeks ago in expectation of this 
little gathering. I understand from Laola that she has 
never seen New York from the dining-room of a hotel on 
New Years; and that is why " 

"That is exceedingly thoughtful and nice of you," de- 
clared the doctor. "No, before we went abroad I^aola was 
too young for this sort of thing; and this is our first season 
at home since." 

"It will be perfect!" exclaimed Laola, casting off with 
some effort the inner thoughts which were disturbing her. 
Besides, she knew that, for to-night at least, she was safe. 
"And what shall we do in the meantime? One doesn't 
go to the hotel until a respectably late hour, I'm told." 

"I have tickets for the all-star production at the Metro- 
politan," announced John with some pride. This selection, 
he had calculated, would please Laola: "I suppose it will 
shoot above my head," he admitted ruefully, "but one has to 
make a beginning." 

"At the Metropolitan!" Dr. Howard ejaculated. "You 
don't say ! Why, I was reading the announcement only the 
other day and wishing I could hear the piece. It never 
dawned upon me that you would make such a selection, 
pardon me for saying." 

Jolm Hart laughed good-naturedly. "Oh, I'm hopeless. 
However, in order to appear to better advantage in Laola's 
sight, I am ready to cut the burlesque and go in for 
classics." 
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It won't hurt you to experiment," smiled the doctor. 
You know, Mr. Hart," he went on, reminiscently, "the 
last time I heard that charming little opera was during die 
Festival season in Munich some ten or twelve years ago. 
Lct*s see — there was Ternina and Morena and " 

"I had better get my cloak," Laola interrupted, rising; 
and at the door she turned: "What opera is it?" 

"TJie Fliedermaus." It was John Hart who answered. 

"The Fliedermaus!" 

Laola caught her breath sharply. The room seemed sud- 
denly to rock before her eyes. The Fliedermaus! What 
memories did not that name conjure up to torment her at 
this moment ! Her little boat — the Fliedermaus ! And with 
its mention, the gaunt skeleton emerged from its place of 
hiding and confronted her. She shrank back involuntarily 
against the wall, half closing her eyes as if to shut out the 
spectacle. Then, with a little gasp, she turned and fled. 

John Hart, who had missed nothing of these inexplicable 
proceedings, sought their explanation in the doctor's face; 
but at this moment the Sphinx itself expressed more emotion 
than could be seen in the father of the woman he loved. 
Neither man spoke. A moment later, Edwards entered. 

"Well?" asked the doctor. 

The man coughed. "Miss Laola, sir," he announced, 
"bids me say that you are not to wait for her. She isn*t 
feeling well enough to go out; and she is very sorry, but 
you must both excuse her." 

"Very well," murniured the doctor, then turning to the 
younger man: "Are you ready?" 

"Hadn't you better look in on her?" suggested John. 
"Perhaps it is something serious." 

Both men carefully, and widiout ostentation, avoided 
each other's eyes. 

"It is scarcely necessary," observed the doctor quietly. 

"Perhaps if we wait a little," said John, "she will be able 
to accompany us." 
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"I think not." Dr. Howard was apparently positive on 
this point **Wc had best start along." 

In the hall Edwards helped the two men into their over- 
coats, handed them their opera-hats and sticks and opening 
the door, stood back. In silence they passed out. When 
John's car deposited them in front of the Metropolitan 
Opera House neither had as yet broken the truce of silence. 
John Hart had never before heard the Fliedermaus; and 
ere the curtain went down on the first act, he had registered 
a secret determination never to hear it again. Even the 
doctor, despite the anticipation with which he had, earlier 
in the evening, declared he was looking forward to the 
piece, was manifestly abstracted. John observed him 
stealthily and noticed that his attention to the performance 
was, at best, prefunctory. 

Later still, a resplendent throng of merry-makers, con- 
fetti, harried waiters, wine which flowed like water and 
bells, far and near, tolling out the old year and ringing in 
the newl Dr. Howard and John Hart sat pensively at 
their table in the midst of it all, and yet utterly removed 
as though diey had been a thousand miles distant in the 
wilderness. The third cover which, by John's order, had 
not been removed, constantly reminded both men of Laola. 

On the whole, and all things considered, their evening 
was far from a success. John had passed through the vari- 
ous stages of hesitation, yearning, determination, declara- 
tion, frustration, soul-stirring exaltation and its ensuent re- 
action; and lastly, out of his wonder and puzzlement at the 
continued resistance Laola had offered, was bom suspicion. 
Suspicion is an ugly bed-fellow — particularly when one does 
not have a name for it. John could not determine what he 
was distrustful of, but he felt the existence of an intangible 
barrier ; and this invisible check irritated him beyond expres- 
sion. There was nothing subtle about John Hart ; he was 
just an ordinary, average business man with a reputation 
among his constituents for being extremely dependable and 
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upright. These features being a sort of keynote to his char- 
acter, it is hardly to be wondered at that he preferred to 
fight in the open — for he was incapable of grappling with 
the unseen, as, indeed, are most men. 

Dr. Howard attempted conversation ; but as John's replies 
were at best no more than monosyllabic negatives or affirma- 
tives, he gave it up after a time and immersed himself in his 
own thoughts. John smoked chain-fashion, lighting one cig- 
arette on the stub of its predecessor — and, ordinarily, Mr. 
Hart was a moderate smoker. The tiresome evening at last 
drew to a close; the sham had been continued long enough. 

The doctor glanced at his watch. "Why, it's almost one 
o'clock!" he exclaimed as if surprised at the lateness. 

John Hart glanced up, and catching the eye of their 
waiter, summoned him and discharged their account. "You 
won't mind. Doctor," he remarked when they reached the 
street where his car waited, "if I let you drive home alone? 
I think rU walk a spell." 

"By all means, do," agreed the doctor, thoroughly re- 
lieved to be rid of his companionship. "Thanks for a pleas- 
ant evening and again a happy New Year to you." 

Hart stood stock-still for a matter of at least five minutes 
after his guest had departed, amusing himself by beating a 
tattoo upon the pavement with the ferule of his stick. Once 
or twice passers-by jostled against him, but he took no heed. 
More dian one of these turned and glanced curiously back 
at him. A man in full evening dress with his overcoat un- 
buttoned and flung wide on a biting January night is apt 
to excite wonder if he remains too long on one spot gazing 
absently at nothing. Even the doorman at last noticed him 
and commented on the matter to the uniformed colossus on 
the sidewalk who summoned the vehicles of departing guests. 

"Damn it!" said John, at last. "What does it all mean.''" 

Having delivered himself of this remark, he turned and 
strode rapidly away in the general direction of home, swing- 
ing his cane in vicious circles. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

O N the Monday immediately following the fiasco of New 
Year's Eve Dr. Jefferson Howard returned home frono 
his office somewhat earlier than usuaL It so chanced that Kd- 
wards had but a moment before departed for the tailors in 
the next block to reclaim certain of his personal apparel 
which he had left there for alteration. No one responding 
to his ring, the doctor produced a key and admitted himself. 

Having removed his coat and rubbers, he sauntered into 
die parlor in search of Laola. But as he glanced idly about 
he recalled that she had said something about a conference 
with her publishers. Undoubtedly, he dedded, that was 
where she was now. He promptly dismissed the subject 
from his mind and proceeded to his chamber where he re- 
placed his cutaway with the inevitable house-gown, lastly 
donning the little silk fez without which, somehow, he felt 
vaguely incomplete; 

As he opened the door which gave upon his den, Dr. 
Howard stopped abruptly, for there — seated in one of the 
twin leather chairs before the fire-place — ^was a man. The 
stranger was glancing idly through one of the doctor's scien- 
tific magazines, but hearing the door open, he laid it aside 
and glanced around. The next instant he was on his feet 
confronting the physician. It was some time before either 
spoke; and then it was Dr. Howard who took the initiative. 

"It is you — Mainstram — if I am not mistaken." 

The huge lawyer continued to stare at his host with a 
peculiarly intent expression. ''Yes, it is I," he agreed, after 
a considerable pause. '*I must say that you do not seem sur- 
prised to see me." 

The doctor smiled faintly. "Nothing surprises me," he 
affirmed, "and least of all, a visit from you." 

306 
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"Indeed!" Mainstram's heavy brows arched sh'ghtly. 
**And why that 'least of all/ if I may enquire?" 

"Laola told me she had met you/' enlightened the doctor, 
''in consequence of which I have been radier expecting 
you/* 

"And did she tell you/' Mainstram eyed the doctor quis- 
cically, "of what we talked ?" 

"Of course. Why not?" 

"Why not, indeed!" Mainstram regarded the alienist 
for a speculative moment: "I say, Howard!" he broke out, 
•*do you know you've changed, man? YouVe grown white I 
And you're not yet sixty, if I recall/' 

"Making due allowance for the disparity in our years,** 
replied Dr. Howard, "I might say as much for you. You 
appear fifty, if a day — positively you do — and I know you to 
be almost a decade short of that mark. It*s the life, sir — 
what can one expect? One way or another we all of us 
trifle with natural laws. This metamorphosis we — er — to 
readily observe in each other — its the corrosion of a mere 
seven years.** 

Huntleigh Mainstram heaved a mighty breath and nodded 
aurquiescence. "Yes," he agreed, "you arc right. Seven 
years, only — ^just think of it, Howard! What have they not 
done to us — these years?" 

"It depends largely in what sense you mean/* 

"For one thing," went on Mainstram, musingly, "time is 
supposed to heal all wounds/* 

The doctor nodded. "But it will not necessarily efface 
their scars," he commented. 

"No, I suppose not. Look here,. Doctor," Mainstram 
changed the theme abruptly and plunged without further 
evasion into the subject of his caU, "I came to-day to have 
an old-fashioned chat with you — man to man/' 

"From your presence here, I inferred as muA.'* 

Mainstram took a hesitating half-step forward. He was 
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plainly somewhat embarrassed ; for he was fighting with his 
false and his real dignity. In the end, the latter won. 

"Howard," he said, "let's be friends. Grod, man! 
Haven't I atoned? I want to talk to you as a friend — ;as 
we used to talk down east, there, on the coast. Our scars 
may show; but they aren't tender to the touch I So let's 
bury the hatchet" 

Dr. Howard considered him for a thoughtful moment 
and then a slow smile lit his handsome, dignified face: 
"There isn't any hatchet to bury, Hunt," he declared, drop- 
ping unconsciously, into the old familiar manner of address. 
"What is gone is — gone. Humanly, I ought, I suppose, to 
abhor the sight of you; but intellectually and personally I 
cannot. I'm glad to see you again. Hunt." 

"Thank God for that!" exclaimed Mainstram with fer- 
vor, as his powerful hand clasped that of die older man: 
'You know, Howard, somehow, I have always felt that we 
should meet again ; and somehow, too, I always fancied that 
you would act as you have." 

Once launched on his course, Jefferson Howard was not 
a man to do things by halves. "Take a seat," he invited, at 
the same time thrusting forward a box of cigars and select- 
ing one himself. 

The lawyer lost no time in availing himself of the in* 
vitation. For some little time die two men smoked in si- 
lence. Mainstram was wondering how best to begin, while 
the doctor, secredy rather amused, studied him through 
half averted eyes ¥^ich the other imagined saw only die 
glowing coals in the grate. Presendy Hundeigh Main- 
stram came to a decision, and removing the cigar from his 
lips, faced squarely about and brought his incisive gaze full 
upon his host. 

"I presume you have guessed the object — ^the real object 
—of my call?" he questioned. 

"Well, pardy," admitted the doctor, without looking up. 

Mainstram again hesitated. The situation was really 
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more difficult than he had anticipated. As a matter of fact, 
he had rehearsed the scene a hundred times in advance, and 
he knew exactly what he wanted to say, and how it was to 
be said; but brought face to face with Dr. Howard it all 
seemed different. 

"You know we met recently," he said at last, with an ef- 
fort, "Laolaand I?" 

The doctor contented himself with a nod. 

Huntleigh Mainstram resumed: "You may credit the 
statement or not — but since our parting, I have had* eyes for 
no other woman. There has scarcely been an hour during 
all these years but that I have^ thought of Laola. I have 
deserted my old haunts; I have become a stranger at my 
clubs." 

"What does all this lead to. Hunt?" enquired the doctor. 

"I am a lonely man," Mainstram returned. "I have lost 
practically all interest in — everything; that is," he made 
haste to add, "in all that is within reach of my hand." 

"I see," the doctor murmured softly, "and, therefore, you 
long for that which is beyond ?" 

"Exactly. That is why I am here to-day. I want an- 
other chance." 

The doctor shook his head. 
No, no!" cried Mainstram, forestalling his utterance, 
don't interrupt me, Doctor I There is no necessity to re- 
capitulate the terms on which our last interview was con* 
ducted — ^we both recollect them perfectly well This is 
something absolutely different. Years have flown — ^years, 
for me, surcharged with bitter repentance. Why, man — 
even the Law shows leniency to a condenmed convict who 
has repented and made what amends lay within his power. 
His sentence is ameliorated frequently for good conduct" 

"But we have nothing to do with the law, Hunt," the 
doctor quietly reminded him. 

"I know that; but we still have to deal with common jus- 
tice, haven't we?" 
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''It never occurred to me to consider it from that point,** 
confessed Dr. Howard. 

**You will listen to me, then?'* 

The alienist leant forward and deftly flidced the ashes 
from his agar into the grate. ''I am listening.'* 

"Well, then/* proceeded Mainstram, warming to his 
topic, "you» 3rour8elf, have said that what b gone is — gone; 
the slate is wiped dean. Let it be so, then, and give me an- 
other chance.'* 

Dr. Howard continued to pull at his agar, a preoccupied 
frown hovering, like a dim shadow, upon his brow. Main- 
stram watched him anxiously. 

"Another chance," repeated the doctor, finally. "Just ex- 
actly what do you understand by that. Hunt?" 

"A chance to live!" Mainstram burst out with sudden 
heat "A chance to live as God intended man to live! All 
that I now possess is a hollow mockery — ^an empty shell — 
a stove without fuel! Laola is everything in life to me — 
food, heat, the air I breathe! Since I lost her, existence has 
been, at best " He paused hunting for a word, then fin- 
ished grimly: "Well — ^an existence." 

Dr. Howard turned and regarded him fixedly for a mo- 
ment. "And do 3rou blame me, Hunt," he asked, not un* 
kindly^ "that this b so?" 

Huntleigh Mainstram made a swift gesture of dissent: 
"Certainly not; the culpability was fixed long ago. I am 
here to ask demency." 

"I understand." Dr. Howard continued to study him 
with thoughtful, friendly eyes. "I almost wish I could help 
you," he murmured. 

"Doctor!" Mainstram heaved his giant frame out of the 
chair and took an impulsive stride forward. "Do jrou mean 
it, man?" he asked, hoarsely. 

"Yes, I mean it," went on the other, his eyes wandering 
back to the coals; "I have seen, during the past few years, 
many manners of men aspire to what you now seek; and 
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none of them, personally speaking, came as near as you to 
my ideal of what a son-in-law should be " 

Mainstram, his voice a triumphant boom, broke in: ''Then 
you will help me! You will " 

"No. I will not help you." Dr. Howard returned in a 
detached way. 

"But you just said " broke in the lawyer. 

"I said I wished I could/* the doctor reminded him. 
"There is a difference, you must perceive, between the will 
to assist and the actual succoring." 

Mainstram stared blankly down at him. 

"I have more than once stood by the coffin of a dead 
friend," added the doctor, "and I have wished that it lay 
within my power to make the inert heart beat again, the 
blood to surge once more through the veins and arteries. 
But I was powerless." 

Mainstram sank back into the chair from which he had 
so energetically sprung a moment before: "You mean that 
I am dead ?" he muttered. 

"So far as my daughter is concerned," said Dr. Howard 
almost regretfuUy, "you might, to all intents and purposes, 
as well rest beneath the conventional six feet of sod." 

Mainstram half closed his eyes, flinching as from a cut; 
"You mean that I have passed utterly — do not exist for her 
any more?" 

"Worse than that, my friend. You are a terrible mem- 
ory — a sinister specter which haunts her persistently." 

"I don't believe it!" declared Mainstram passionately. 
"You are misrepresenting her to me I Had what you say 
been the case, die would not have greeted me as she did 
when me met" 

"Perhaps circumstances have arisen since," suggested the 
doctor, mildly. 

The lawyer, whose face had flushed with his excitement, 
suddenly paled. "What do you mean?" he demanded, for 
knowing the doctor as he did, he was perfectly aware that 
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he never dealt in mere vagueries of speech. "Is there — ^an- 
other?" 

Dr. Howard did not answer. 

"Your silence is illuminating,'^ Mainstram said after a 
grim moment of silent cogitation. "Then my guess was 
right!" 

"Yes. There is some one." 

The discovery affected Mainstram like a sudden plunge 
in icy water. It clarified his vision, and brought forward 
all his perceptions at their keenest, uncluttered by the senti- 
mentality in which he had, unconsciously, swathed them till 
this moment. He was wholly his professional self when he 
next addressed the elder man — that and, too, more than 
ordinarily sardonic. Huntleigh Mainstram had never been 
weak, save in certain phases of self-indulgence; and he was 
a good loser. 

"This other man," he remarked. "What sort is he? You 
know," he added, a satirical gleam in his eyes, "what I 
mean?" 

For the first time since Mainstram began talking, the 
doctor was conscious of a wish that the interview were ter- 
minated. He felt, intuitively, that the other had him at a 
disadvantage. The lawyer, as he well knew, was a man of 
extraordinary intelligence, of great innate capadty. In fact, 
Mainstram was the one man who had entered the alienist's 
middle life who had made any impression upon him. They 
understood one another well — these two. Realizing this, 
and knowing that Mainstram was now thoroughly alive as 
he had not been during the period of his supplication, Dr. 
Howard began to wish most earnestly that he could effect a 
graceful exit But Mainstram allowed him no leisure to 
search for a convenient loop^le. 

"rU take another cigar, if you have no objection," he an- 
nounced suavely. 

"Yes, do— by all means," urged the doctor, making the 
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best of a bad bargain. "What was that you wtrt asking 

"I am wondering/' returned Mainstram with exasperat- 
ing composure, "what sort of a person this — ^ah — lucky man 

IS." 

Dr. Howard decided that the best way out of Ae dilemma 
was to be frank. If he were not Mainstram would cross- 
examine him in such a way that he would lose ground. 

"That is the strange part of it," he confessed. "The man 
Laola has chosen is a merchant." 

"You don't say !" Mainstram was unaffectedly surprised. 

"And a most ordinary one at that/' supplemented the 
doctor. "I don't mean in a business way — for he's wdl up 
the ladder in that respect — but as a character." 

"A character?" Mainstram's repetition of his words was 
suggestive. 

"Utterly common-place/' Dr. Howard told him, "as far, 
that is, as it has been my opportunity to observe." 

"I should incline to accept your analysis of a man after 
you had five minutes conversation with him," the lawyer 
declared. 

Somehow, sifting this speech, the doctor decided that it 
conveyed, along with the implied compliment to his own 
powers as a diagnostician, a left-handed thrust at the one 
under discussion. The subtlety of it made him squirm in- 
wardly. 

"But, after all," Mainstram went on, equably, "men of 
the sort you have described make, I am informed, good hus- 
bands. A trifle dull, perhaps, to a woman of Laola's intel- 
lectuality, but, for the most part, safe. These days one can- 
not afford to overlook such rare merit. Safe men, though, 
he added as if to himself, "are invariably narrow-minded. 

The doctor sat up: "What do you mean by that?" he 
asked sharply. 

Mainstram did not attempt to hide the smile which 
crossed his face. "Look here. Doctor," he returned, bend- 
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ing forward slightly, "let's not mince matters. There is no 
need between us — ^and whatever I may say before I leave 
this room, please bear in mind the fact that you, yourself, 
through allowing a discussion of this subject, have tacitly 
released my tongue. Moreover and furthermore, you are 
suffidently intelb'gent to make allowances which men like 
— er — ^your son-in-law elect, for instance, could not" 

"Db you, then, with no knowledge of him whatsoever, 
presume to cast doubts on the breadth of his character?" 
demanded the doctor in a vain effort to side-track the issue 
he felt was imnunent. 

'*By no means," said Mainstram, coolly, "but we digress. 
You will pardon me: but I am interested in one thing 
only." 

'And what is that?" questioned Dr. Howard guardedly. 
'I desire to know whether, after the experience of the 
last few sad years, you still cling so tenaciously to that 
peculiar creed of yours." 

"My creed!" The doctor was conscious that his palms 
were suddenly damp. "What do you mean by that. Hunt?" 

"You know as well as I what I mean," Mainstram in- 
formed him. "You unhesitatingly sacrificed your daughter 
on the altar of it where I was concerned; and you con- 
demned me to the tortures of hell on its account. That was 
years ago, as I said. Afterwards you saw Laola suffer! She 
must have suffered — a woman of her kind — for a long time. 
You have been in the school of experience, and what have 
you learnt? I want to know whether you are still a ma- 
chine, a piece of ethical steel living up to a theory whidi 
criss-crosses that of civilized humanity, or are you a father 
with the best interests of a daughter at heart?" 

Dr. Howard, as he listened, had gone very pale. Main- 
stram noticed it, and a satirical light was bom in his eyes. 
He had no' room for pity in his heart for Jefferson Howard, 
the theorist. As the alienist did not answer, he went on : 

"All because of this creed of yours, Howard, these things 
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have happened. I loved Laola — I love her now ; we should 
have been happy together — she and I. At least, I believe so. 
You stood between. Now, you tell nie, she has another 
chance. Are you going to give it to her--or snatch it from 
her lips?" 

"Snatch it from her?'* repeated the doctor in a strained 
voice. "What do you mean by that ?" 

"Have you told him?" demanded Mainstraim directly. 

The doctor drummed absently on the arm of his chair. 
"No," he admitted, finally. 

"Are you going to tell him?" 

"Do you think I should?" asked the doctor to gain time. 

Mainstram laughed outright. ^'You ask me that?" he 
cried, then very seriously: "Doctor, I have told you that I 
loye your daughter better than anything on earth. This is 
not a mere assertion. Now, knowing myself to be out of the 
running, I do not love her less. I want her to be happy; 
and her happiness will be my torture. Yet — I shall still 
pray that she find it. You love your daughter and also wish 
to see her well content. We shall see which of us loves her 
best." 

You would not have him know, then?" the doctor asked. 
I love her," Mainstram reiterated simply. "If you tell 
this man the truth, he will drop her. It will break her 
heart — this second blow. What will you do?" 

"I don't know." Dr. Howard rose and flung away his 
half-smoked cigar; then began to pace up and down the 
room, the tails of his long gown floating out behind him. 
I don't know," he repeated, coming to an abrupt halt. 
I've gone over it a thousand times, Hunt; and I don't 
know." 

"In other words," Mainstram cut in, "die temptation to 
make further scientific vivisection upon the body, soul and 
welfare of Laola is great. I will say no more. It is not 
my business to interfere in such a matter ; only, on the face 
of it, I can't itsbt a certain academic interest in your ex- 
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periments. Once, in olden times, a general condemned his 
own son to death" — Mainstram laughed a little — "and 
once you raved to me how women, throughout the genera- 
tions, have been sacrificed on the stupid prejudices of dieir 
sires; and against this evil you have set up an antedote which 
will as surely wreck the life of your daughter aa though you 
had, with your own hand, cast her forth into the gutter. 
The creed of her father— bah I" Mainstram finished dis- 
gustedly. 

A discreet tap soimded on the door; the doctor held aloft 
a hand to caution silence; but Mainstram needed no warn- 
ing to postpone the discussion. Edwards entered, 

"WeU?" 

"Mr. Hart to see you, sir." 

Mainstram happened, at this moment, to be looking out 
of the window to which he had stepped at the servant's en- 
trance; therefore he did not observe die start with vi^iidi 
the doctor greeted the announcement. 

"Very well— FU be with him directly." 

Mainstram turned back to die room. "Fm going, now/' 
he volunteered. 

"No— wait, won't you? 111 be back soon. I want to 
speak with you further." 

"Very well," agreed Mainstram, resuming his chair and 
idly picking up the current number of the Geographic 
Magazine. "Don't hurry." 



CHAPTER XIX 

AVHEN Dr. Howard entered the parlor he discovered 
John Hart» his feet planted well apart, standing be- 
fore an oil-painting of Laola— one which had been done of 
her in Europe the year preceding. Stepping with his habit- 
ual lightness over the thick carpet, the doctor was well 
within the room before John was aware of his presence. 
Even this brief instant had been sufficient to enable die phy- 
sician to make a rapid survey of his unbidden guest— one 
which missed no detail. John Hart was habited in a 
brownish suit, his cravat was a darker shade of the same 
hue, and his boots were russet — ^and the doctor was suddenly 
acutely conscious that he had always detested brown. His 
greeting, however, was sufficiently cordial to hide from the 
other's self-absorption that it was in no small degree per- 
fimctory. 

''I didn't know business men in 3rour line could eso^ 
this early in the day,'' he concluded lightly. 

John did not smile. "Circumstances alter cases. Doc- 
tor," he rejoined in a preoccupied tone. 

"I suppose they do," the older man agreed drily. 

"Where is Laola?" The query was abrupt. 

"To the best of my knowledge she is with her publishers 
this afternoon," Dr. Howard informed him, "though, if she 
concluded early enough it is possible she may have attended 
some reception. If you care to wait, I dare say she'll be in 
soon." 

"Very good." The intelligence appeared to please Hr. 
Hart for his features expressed relieif. "I was hoping she 
would be absent — ^that is why I came." 

"Indeed? Then you wished to see me, personally?** 
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John nodded emphatically and drew a hand tentatively 
down his smooth-shaven cheeks, as if caressing a beard tfiat 
was not there. **I wished to have a chat in private with 
you/' he declared, "on matters of some consequence. I 
wonder if you can surmise what they are?" He regarded 
his host expectantly. 

''I can see no need for speculating on such a matter when 
you arc here to save mc the effort/' Dr. Howard returned 
with a frigidity which surprised even himself. The vague 
antipathy with which he had always regarded John Hart 
began to assume definite form; and yet, psychologist though 
he was, the doctor could not ascribe to it any single action 
on the part of his visitor in all the years he had known him 
to warrant it. Evidently, it was bare instinct; but instinct 
is illogical — and Dr. Howard intensely detested illogicality. 
G>nquering his growing distaste with an effort, he added 
more smoothly: "I am ready to be enlightened." 

John, himself, during this interlude of hesitation on the 
doctor's part, had been regarding him with unblinking at- 
tention; for he, too, was wondering. His acquaintance 
with the alienist, since the very beginning, had been of the 
most superficial description — in fact, it had never ripened 
into anything more than an acquaintance. The doctor had 
always been rather of an enigma to him — but an enigma 
which had not offered sufficient inducements in the way of 
interest to make it worth his while to study. He loved the 
daughter; he took the father for granted. He supposed it 
usually worked out thus in life ; and he was contented to let 
it go at that. Therefore now, for the first time coming in 
contact with Jefferson Howard, the man, he felt as though 
he were in the presence of an utter stranger. However, 
John was accustomed to deal with strangers. 

"Dr. Howard,'* said he, "I have called upon you with 
the object, primarily, of informing you that I love your 
daughter.'* 

He paused to note the effect of the revelation. 
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**Ycs?" Dr. Howard's tone was one of polite enquiry. 

"Furthermore/* John resumed, "I beg leave to state that 
your daughter returns my affection." 

"Very interesting, the doctor murmured, nodding. 

John Hart became conscious of some irritation. "You 
seem to take it coolly," he commented. 

The doctor's finely-penciled brow rose a fraction. 
"Why not?" he questioned with a slight shrug. "This sort 
of thing has been going on since the beginning of time, 
humanly speaking." 

While speaking, he noted with secret satisfaction how 
John chafed; but he felt in no way inclined to make the 
situation easier for him. Moreover, though he managed 
perfectly to conceal the fact, he was considerably shaken 
as the result of his recent session with Huntleigh Main- 
stram ; and the law>'er, he reflected grimly, was at this mo- 
ment only two rooms distant — ^hardly, indeed, beyond ear- 
shot. 

Meanwhile John had produced a cigarette case and with 
some degree of care selected one of the Russian tubes he 
affected. He did not light it, however; but began to tap it, 
first on one end and then on the other, upon the golden 
etui he still held in his hand, his eyes remaining fixed, with 
a thoughtful expression, upon the doctor. 

"WeU?" he asked finally. 

**What is it you wish me to say?" 

"I have come to you with a straight-forward statement 
of the facts," declared John sinking his voice slightly for 
fear he should^ in his growing irritation, raise it: "I wish 
to know how I stand in the eyes of the father of the woman 
I love." 

"Mr. Hart, it seems to me that my daughter is old 
enough to decide in such a matter for herself," returned the 
doctor, thus circumnavigating the necessity of a direct 
answer. 

"I agree with you perfectly in that, sir — ^what I wish now 
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to discover is whether your daughter is as free in this mat- 
ter as you seem to suggest." 

Dr. Howard started. ''What do you mean by that, Mr. 
Hart?" 

"On the face of it," John proceeded deliberately, "wc 
seem to be of one opinion ; but, nevertheless, I am convinced 
that some ulterior force has been brought to bear upon her 
which is, as yet, stronger than any preference she has." 

"You would have me understand that it is your opinion 
that Laola is subject to coercion? Kindly explain yourself." 

"I think it is you, Doctor, who should do that," rejoined 
John calmly. 

"I ?" cried the doctor. 

'Certainly — ^you. What have you against me?" 

'My dear young man," the ab'enist took himself in hand 
and forced a laugh, "this is absurd! What reason have I 
to have anything against you?" 

"I'm sure I don't know; but I'm certain you have. 
Otherwise — Laola would not act as she does. Doctor, I 
detest riddles as heartily as you do, therefore, I shall ac- 
count it as a personal favor if you will spare me the un- 
necessary effort of solving this one unaided. And I shall 
solve it, if need be, alone," he concluded, biting off the final 
word with a snap of his jaws. 

Dr. Howard, whose profession was the study of men and 
the ways of their minds, suddenly acknowledged to himself, 
though a little grudgingly, that he had somehow under- 
estimated John Hart. Nevertheless, the realization of this 
did not tend to allay the feeling of indifiierence, faintly 
tinged with perhaps distaste, with which he could not but 
view him. 

And Huntleigh Mainsttam, the doctor recalled for the 
second time, was waiting for him in the private library. 
What a difference there was between these men ! — the only 
ones who had "mattered" — though each in a different way — 
in his daughter's life. Mainstram, so suave, so polished, a 
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man of the world, broad-minded and liberal. And the doc- 
tor sighed gently in his heart with the thought of what 
might have been, but now could never be — for, here, before 
him, stood John Hart, medium-sized, sandy, non-descript — 
though, the doctor was forced to admit, by no means either 
ill-looking or ungenteel of appearance— but clad in brown 1 

"I might, blind-folded," thought the doctor, "pick a 
thousand such as he on the street in a single hour! What 
can Laola see in him ?'* 

Aloud he said: "You seem to be under some misappre- 
hension, Mr. Hart, concerning my attitude towards you, 

and the suit " he meant his smile to be affable — "with 

which you honor my daughter. As I told you, Laola is her 
own mistress to choose " 

"Let us dispense with equivocation," cut in John. "You 
have gone into that before. I tell you aow — flatly — that 
something is being hidden from me. I wish to know — ^in 
plain words — ^what stands between Laola and myself." 

"Would it not be better for you to enquire of these things 
from Laola, herself? I think ** 

John interrupted: "I have asked her. She will make 
no explanation that a sane man would accept. When I 
insisted, she became— emotional ; when I declared my pur- 
pose of coming to you, she besought me not to " 

"And yet you come — ^against her wish?" 

**Where a woman's wish — unsupported by an exceptional 
excuse — ^threatens to wreck the happiness of two lives — or 
at least one life," said John Hart, "it is folly to conform 
to it Last year," he went on, "I fought my best friend 
and business partner over an issue which — ^had he succeeded 
in carrying it out a3 he had planned — ^would have landed 
us both in a bankruptcy court A man who will allow him- 
self to be led against his sound judgment or, perhaps, posi- 
tive knowledge of a certain case where he is dead certain 
he is ris^t, be it by either friendship or love, is a — ^well, at 
least, I am not that kind." 
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Dr. Howard considered him with growing interest. ''I 
don't know that I would not act, similarly situated, just as 
you are doing/' he murmured, to John's surprise; then: 
You say you are sure she loves you — ^how do you know?'* 
Because I have had my arms around her." John raised 
his head proudly as he made the admission. "I have felt 
her bosom heave as wildly as my own when our lips 
touched ; and I saw the fire in her eyes drowned beneath the. 
flood of bitter tears which followed. That was on New 
Years — ^just before you came in. Fairly, I ask you would a 
woman refuse to marry a man she loves and by ix^om she is 
honorably loved, except some barrier intervened?" 

As John Hart delivered this q>eech, his manner became 
animated ; and there was a passionate catdi in his voice as 
he concluded that caused the doctor to look at him with no 
little surprise. For some reason, he had always believed 
John to be one of those who were, by temperament, stran- 
gers to emotion. 

*^Perhaps," he returned more softly than he had yet 
spoken, "you are in some part correct Who knows?" 

'We both know," declared John. "I — the existence of 
it: you — what it is, this barrier of which I have told you* 
Be frank with me, Doctor — if not for my sake, I, appar- 
ently, having small claim upon your sympadi]^ — for her 
sake." 

Dr. Howard regarded the younger man curiously: "I 
should help you to success with my dau^ter — for her sake I 
Why for her sake, pray?" 

"Because I can make her happy, Doctor I If a man who 
is no longer young, and yet still not old, loves a woman 
and that woman loves him — surely he can make her happy." 

In some subtle way which he did not attempt to analyze, 
John sensed thut, in laying stress upon this phase ol t&e 
case, he was gaining ground. He was conscious that die 
resistance of his adversary had lessened — as a man fendne 
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in the dark may become aware that his opponent no longer 
thrusts as sturdily, nor as craftily defends. 

Dr. Howard, for the second time within the hour, felt 
that he faced a dilemma, a crisis. He had gone over this 
ground with Mainstram; and he had secretly agreed with 
the latter's opinion. Now, he was confronted by the man 
who held in the hollow of his hand the happiness of his 
daughter; and this man, John Hart, was well— everything 
which the doctor's fancy of a son*in-law should not be. 
But he was a good man, as the lawyer had cym'cally pointed 
out, and therefore "safe" even if consequently and neces- 
sarily "narrow." And Mainstram had demanded whether 
the doctor would be true to his duty as a father, or cling to 
his theory — ^his creed, the other had sneeringly called it — as 
a revolutionary disdple of higher ethics. His thoughts were 
racing through his brain, question after question standing 
out, red-lettered, demanding attention, mocking solution. 
Dared he again test his creed when, on the result, hung his 
daughter's happiness — in all probability) her final chance at 
what was her iidierent right? He had done it before, the 
doctor grimly recalled, so why not now? 

*'Yes," he mused. "I did it — ^years ago — when she was 
a mere child. But have I the right, now — die same right — 
to tamper with her adult opportunity?" 

Oddly enough, never once did the doctor consider the 
case from what would, doubtless, have been the younger 
man's angle of vision — he was concerned solely and ex- 
clusively with the problem as it affected Laola — and him- 
self. His own peculiar sense of honor bade him come out in 
die open and fight He detested subterfuge. Not for an 
instant did he admit that an explanation was owing to John 
Hart; if it was owing at all, it was to himself, the family 
honor and the ultimate future security of his daughter. 
John Hart was, after all, a man; and the doctor made no 
doubt whatever that in winning Laola he would be getting 
better than he gave, if it came to that. 
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Precisely at this moment a large sedan drew up before 
the main entrance of the San Perdo. The door swung open 
and Laola Howard descended, paused for a moment on the 
pavement to verify an appointment for the day following 
with the lady in the car. Then with a nod of farewell she 
turned and entered the hotel; and a moment later, the ele- 
vator having whisked her to the sixth floor, she touched the 
bell of her own door, and was instantly admitted by Ed- 
wards. Her father and John Hart had, by this time re- 
commenced their conversation, and hence, both men had 
been too preoccupied to heed the ringing of the belL 

Laola perceived John's hat and coat upon the rack in the 
hall, and flung a startled question at the servant; then, with 
a gesture enjoining silence, she slipped into the dining-room 
from which vantage she could clearly follow what was be* 
ing said in the parlor. 

"But, Doctor," John's voice was respectful, but coolly ob- 
durate, "I beg of you to look at this thing in the ris^t 
light. The issue is too serious for all concerned to be set 
aside as you are seeking to do." 

Laola herself, at thb juncture, safely hid behind the cur- 
tains, glued her eyes to a crevice between the folds, and 
regarded the speakers with strained attention. Her heart 
was pounding wildly, and she had a sensation as of 
strangling; she could not freely draw her breath. So it had, 
after all her efforts, come to thisl John, at last, wearied 
of her refusals, had applied to her father; would her fadier 
tell him? There was yet time for her to enter and break 
up their tete-a-tete; but she felt powerless to stir, and, 
moreover, reason told her that such an act would but post- 
pone the crisis, not avert it. With a supreme effort she 
controlled her quivering nerves and forced herself to Ibten. 
It was her father who was speaking: 

"You are, in a way, quite rig^t, Mr. Hart I have no 
iault to find with your contention, your point of view be- 
ing, quite naturally, what it is; but I, sir, am occupied ex- 
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dusively with the consideration of my daughter's welfare. 
I love her without prejudice, without selfishness " 

"But do I not also?" exclaimed John, interrupting. 

"I doubt it," Dr. Howard answering sententiously, "for 
where sex enters there will always also be found a certain 
degree of selfishness — a selfishness which I grant is yet nat- 
ural. The only possible human love devoid of say, jealousy, 
is parental — and even that, as often as not, is tinged with 
this unwholesome quality." 

"But I assure you. Doctor, that I am as free from the 
taint you mention as is humanly possible. Do not mistake 
the caliber of my love for your daughter. I do not love 
merely her physical perfections — for I realize these to be 
possessed in equal quantity by countless women — I love her 
for her other qualities still more." 

Dr. Howard stared at him searchingly. "Isn't it rather 
probable that you deceive yourself?" he suggested, finally. 

"No, sir." John shook his head in positive negation. "I 
have never been deceived," he stated; then added: "that is, 
by myself." 

The room had, by this time, become so dark that the two 
men could hardly distinguish each other; the doctor crossed 
to the wall and switched on the electrics. 

"How can I do it?" he muttered, crossing again to the 
mantel and placing his hands behind his back, "how can I? 
I can't tell him 1 I can't 1" 

"Can't tell what?" rq>eated John whose attentive ears 
had caught the fmal words. 

The alienist came out of his momentary trance with a 
start; and John detected the confused expression which ap- 
peared for an instant on his face. 

"It seems to me, Doctor," observed John after waiting 
an interval, "that simple methods are die best. Why not 
be frank with me?" 

Dr. Howard considered him with gloomy speculation* 
"Well, why not?" he said, accompanying the remark widi 
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a harsh laugh. *'As well, now, as at any other time, I 
suppose. Mr. Hart I" 

•Tes, Doctor." 

"I have certain ideas — and ideals— concerning the man 
whom my daughter might wish to marry. Had it not been 
for these notions of mine — my creed, as it were — Laola 
would have been a wife long ago.'' 

I think I see," commented John, as the other paused. 
You have some sort of a test, I take it — ^perhaps one to 
prove out the man?" 

The doctor smiled grimly. **Well, yes — something of 
the sort" Even as he spoke, his restless eyes, probing here 
and there about the room, became focused, intent. John, 
too much concerned with the words, failed to notice the 
sudden blanching of the cheeks, nor could he see the spas- 
modic clenching of the doctor's hands behind the shelter of 
his back — much less guess the cause. 

But Laola knewl Aghast, she shrank away from the 
portiere which she had so inauspidously caused to flutter. 
Her father had detected her presence. 

Dr. Howard controlled himself with a mi^ty effort; 
and his deciskm— -so long wavering — at last was made. It 
was, anyhow, too late to retreat. Besides, after all, it was 
better that Laola was there, an unseen auditor of her own 
complex problem — that she could see and hear for herself. 
And at the thought of the suffering he was about to inflict 
upon her, his heart hardened yet more against the man. 

"In the first place, Mr. Hart," he began with icy pre- 
cision, "in this room this afternoon, you have rq>catedl^ 
declared to me your love for my daughter. 'I love her' 
you have said, times without number. Now, I am rather 
curious to discover what you mean when you say those 
words." 

"What does a man usually mean when he says he loves 
a woman?" John countered. 

"God alone knows! But permit me to remind you that 
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we are not dealing in generalities. What I wish to discover 
is whether you mistake Laola or do you mistake yourself.^ 

John Hart stared blankly, but made no answer. 

"I mean/' pursued the doctor, "do you love her for what 
she is — or for what you think she is? Men are so inclined,'* 
he went on to state, "to pedestalize a woman and later, 
when they discover her to be molded of flesh and blood, 
like themselves, to blame her for not living up to their ab- 
surd conception of her." 

John nodded, this time, comprehendingly. "No," he 
decided, "I have not put her upon a pedestal; I love her 
for what she is." 

"What she is, eh ? Tell me, pray, what that is." 

"A very fine, dear woman." 

"Suppose," said the doctor, "that a friend of yours whom 
you had known and admired for years — that you discovered 
that this friend had been guilty, in his youth (before you 
ever knew of him) of some dishonorable act — that he had, 
say, stolen something. Would you trust him? Would you 
continue to like him?" 

John's eyes hardened. "I'm not sure — quite,*' he hesi- 
tated, "it would depend upon contributary conditions that 
led " 

"Ah — so I thou^t!" The doctor vented his feeling in 
a brief, sardonic chuckle, "so I had rather imagined. Then 
I am right in assuming, am I not, that if we settle cases by 
precedent — ^which, after all, is but legal logic — if you were 
to discover that there were a hidden fault in, for example, 
Laola, you would no longer feel towards her as you say 
you do?" 

"But that IS diflferent, I think," cut in John Hart. 

"Not at all," contradicted the doctor, suavely. "It is 
precisely the same. In asking, I merely wished to get your 
view of the point involved — the way you would regard a 
possible contingency " 
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''My dear Doctor, please! Let us confine ourselves more 
definitely to the case in hand." 

''You would regard a fault in the woman you love with 
more lenient eyes than you would view die actions of a 
friend?" interrogated the doctor* 

John Hart drew a long breath. "I can't make out what 
you have in mind back of all these hypothetical questions," 
he said, "but I love Laola for what she is — that I know." 

"So," repeated the doctor, reflectively, "you love her for 
what she is, or rather for what you think she is. Suppose 
you now discover she is different from your imaginary 
sketch?" 

John's face paled slowly. "What do you mean?" he 
demanded in a low, strained voice. 

Dr. Jefferson Howard seemed, by degrees, to grow taller. 
'7 am asking you questions," he stated, icily. Let us as- 
sume that Laola, long ago, was guilty of a serious fault. 
G>uld you overlook it — bloving her as you say you do—yes 
or no?" 

"I think I could," conceded John, hardly above a whisper. 

The doctor sniffed. "You aren't very positive," he re- 
marked, carefully avoiding to look at die curtains at the 
farther end of the room, fearful that he mi|^t see something 
which would make his task still harder. 

John Hart kept pressing his hands together nervously. 
After a moment, he stepped closer to his host and toudied 
him on the sleeve. 

He said : "Tell me what it is. Doctor." 

The alienist stared at him level-eyed, then slowly Backed 
away undl the table separated them; for some inexplicable 
reason he found the immediate proximity of John Hart ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to him at the moment. From this dis- 
tance he spoke with cold predsion, his face a mask of im- 
mobility, utterly devoid of expression. 

"Mr. Hart, my daughter — the woman you love, let us 
not forget — has been guilty of something whidi for a 
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man, would be a mere common-place, but which, considering 
diat she is a woman, you would doubtless account a 



» „ 

crime— 



A suppressed g:asp broke from the younger man ; the doo> 
tor, watching him closely, did not lose a shade of his ex* 
pression as the significance of the most dreadful thing a 
man in his position could hear, drove home upon him. 

"You mean to say. Doctor,'' he asked in a harsh whisper^ 
"that Laola ?" 

"Exactly." Dr. Howard again drew himself up rigidly 
erect. "I mean no less." 

John, his face like that of a corpse took an involuntary 
step backwards. He was muttering unintelligibly beneath 
his breath. 

It was then that the doctor, a sneer distorting his lips 
and agony in his heart, delivered the final thrust, for he 
knew that it wte in effect the death warrant to the woman 
who stood, concealed, just beyond. 

"There was a child/' he announced with an effort that 
brought the sweat pouring into the palms of his hands; then 
grimly added: "it died." 

"A child 1 Good God!" John Hart reeled slightly, and 
his hand groping upon a chair, he sank heavily into it and 
sat there Uke one stimned. 

Dr. Howard watched him expectantly from bencsath 
placid brows; but one of his hands fumbled at his beard, 
feeding it automatically into his mouth, where be chewed 
at it savag^y. 

"Ha!" Laola, gasping for breath and half-fainting as 
she was, shuddered at the sound of her father's grim laugh. 
"So I thouc^t — so I dunii^t! After all, you see, I was 
right!" 

John looked up dully. 

"I was right, yes — a tlunisand times! You love her? 
Bah! A man h'ke you, Mr. Hart, isn't capable of any 
sentiment even dimly counterfeiting love.'* Again the doc- 
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tor gave way to a spasm of uncanny mirth. ''You are one 
of those men who attend services of a Sunday and profess 
belief in Christ; and there isn't room in your heart for an 
atom of Christianity. You are a smooth-spoken, canting 
hypocrite — an average man. You confound lust and love 
because they both begin with the same letter; you are in- 
capable of appreciating that love — great love — is a mixture 
of tenderness, pity, comprehension — understanding of weak- 
ness, allowance for mistakes and the spirit of forgiveness. 
You are yourself so heavily uphoktered with egoism that 
you were immune to the rough places on life's road. I 
think,'' concluded the doctor, turning and walking to the 
window, 'Sre may now terminate this interview. You are 
in possession of the essential facts; and I am sorry to add 
that the opinion I had formed concerning you has justified 
itself." 

The sHence lengthened into minutes. Dr« Howard con- 
tinued to stare moodily from the window upon the pano- 
rama of the avenue upon which the mystic half-li^t of a 
city night had descended. He had not heard the other de- 
part. Why didn't he go? The alienist had detected no 
sound, and yet he knew it was John Hart who had laid a 
band upon his shoulder. He turned slowly. 

"Well?" 

"Is this — ^all this you have told me, DoctcH*, what has 
stood between Laola and myself?" John Hart, again mas- 
ter of himself, spoke almost in his accustomed voice, dioug^ 
his face still carried the marks of his recent conflict. "Is 
it?" 

The doctor thrust his hands deep into the pockets of his 
gown. "Yes," said he, evenly. "Why ask, now? I am 
incurious as to your opinion of myself; but as I have just 
told you what I think of you, sir, I should think, under the 
circumstances, you would relieve me of the embarrassment 
of your presence." 

John Hart paid no heed. "Another question, if you 
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please: Why did you tell me tfaii — about — ^Laola?** 

"Rest assured it was not on your account, sirl But if 
you wish to know, it was because it was not honorable to 
her. Had she married you and you remained in ignorance 
she would not have been happy because she would have felt 
that what she obtained from you was under false pre- 
tenses; therefore I decided it was better to utterly kill her 
at one blow than to permit you to do so» unconsciously, by 
degrees. It is ever better to lose that which you haven't 
got — ^which, manifestly is impossible, and therefore, no loas 
— than to lose a concrete possession. My dauj^ter has 
now lost what she never had, namely, your love/' 

"Poor girl," muttered John beneath his breath almost; 
but the doctor caught the words. 

"You pity her — ^for the extreme loss of your regard, I 
suppose? Spare your sympathy, sir, my daughter has no 
need '' 

"Laola has need of all my sympathy, and tenderness.** 
John made the statement without heat. "For once, Dr. 
Howard, your psychology is at fault — ^fortunately for the 
happiness of your dau^ter.** 

"What do you mean, sir?** 

John came forward a step and laid both hands upon the 
doctor's shoulders; he was smiling, and the doctor noticed, 
for the first time, that he was handsome— the result of that 
smile. 

"Doctor, what I said a space back— «bout bving Laolft— 
that goes as it lays. I don't blame you, sir, for being hard 
upon me — as you've never taken the trouble to try to know 
me; nor have I you for that matter. What you told me 
was a shock — the more so because it was so unexpected; 
but not for a moment has it a&cted the character of my 
sentiments except in that it has added tenderness of a kind 
I never before felt towards her — for I never thought she 
Stood in need." 

Dr. Howard stood perfecdy tdlL Twice he strove to 
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speak; but each time die lump whidi had sprung so sud- 
denly alive in his throat» dioked back utterance. 

''I have never thought much on these things/' pursued 
John, somewhat diffidently, "been rather too busy, yon 
know. But as I see it, a man eidier loves or does not love. 
I love L4U)la; I may regret the circumstances of which you 
have told me — but I have nothing to pardon her — no, I 
have nothing to pardon, as her folly was committed before 
my entry upon her life. And I shall try to make up to her 
for what she must have suffered. Doctor; for now, diank 
God I nothing stands between us.'' 

"He — the other," Dr. Howard found his voice in a 
hoarse rumble, "was engaged to her at the time; when I dis- 
covered I would not allow her to consummate her mistake 
in marriage." 

John Hart nodded, his eyes brilliant: "I understand 
perfectly, Doctor. In the higher sense, the proper hudumd 
is the man who would have die woman he wished to marry 
—only as his wife." 

As he finished, John turned partially, and then stood 
stock-still, his gaze fixed. Dr. Howard, noting the tense 
pose, followed the direction of his glance, and beheld Laola 
standing at the fardier end of the room, still clutching at 
the portiires, from whose shelter she had just emerged. 
The doctor watdied her for a moment, and then laid a lig^t 
hand on Hart's shoulder. ' 

"I've got some work to finish up," he mumbled, dien 
walked hands clasped behind bis back, pensively out of the 
room. 



As Dr. Howard entered his den, Hundeigh Mainstram 
who had been impatiendy glancing through magazine after 
magazine in an effort to alleviate the tedium of the wait, 
looked up with a sigh of relief. To his surprise, the doctor 
did not look at him; or, radier, seemed utterly oblivious to 
his presence, for he begui to pace up and down die room. 
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head bent, and muttering to himself. Mainstram coughed; 
the doctor stopped short and stared at him in perplexity, 
as if seeking in his mind some explanation of the lawjrer^s 
presence. 

"Ah!" he ejaculated, coming out of his reverie almost 
with a start. "Pardon me, Huntl I had forgot you were 
waiting.'' 

"So I had begun to think." Mainstram commented drily, 
with a significant glance at the clock. "Well, no matter/' 

Dr. Howard waited an instant, standing beside the man* 
teL "I have seen him," he announced tonelessly. 

"No!" Mainstram was upon his feet in the same breath. 
"You don't mean that that was the man — ^the one whose 
name was announced?" 

The aUenist nodded. 

Mainstram vented his surprise in a soundless whistle, hh 
eyes never leaving the face of his host. "Tell me," said he, 
presently, "did you say anything to him?" 

Again the doctor nodded. 

The lawyer sighed: "Well, it's your concern, not mine; 
but I'm sorry for her. She has some right to life; but you 
forever snatch it from her." 

The doctor, a peculiar and enigmatic smile hovering in 
the depths of his deep-set eyes, approached and laid a hand 
upon the other's sleeve.^ 

"Come with me a moment," he murmured, his fingers 
li^tly plucking at the garment. 

Mainstram, puzzled, followed him; and, scarce knowing 
why, trod stealthily upon the heavy carpet as the doctor 
conducted him into the adjoining room and approached the 
heavy curtains at the farther end. They paused, and looked 
at each other; and both were conscious of an almost in- 
audible murmur of voices beyond. Presently the doctor's 
hand crept forth and gently, imperceptibly insinuated itsdf 
between the folds where the central edges of the portieres 
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joined, parting diem ever so slightly. He applied his eye 
to the aperture. 

"Look," he breathed, drawing aside and motioning the 
lawyer to take his place. 

Mainstram did as he was bid. One look, and he allowed 
the curtain to come together and close out fnmi his burning 
eyes the picture of Laola as she stood, her face transfixed 
and radiant, her strange fateful eyes aglow with tenderness 
as she gazed up at the man who held her in his arms. 

They reached the outer hall in silence. Mainstram 
struggled into his overcoat; but as he soui^t to open the 
door, the doctor detained him. 

"You have mocked the rectitude of my creed, Hunt,'' he 
murmured, "even as you have disputed the wisdom of my 
course. Back there*' — he waived a slender hand in the 
direction from which came to them, even here, the hushed 
sound of voices — "back there, is my answer. The ban is 
lifted! My daughter's soul is purged; she is at last free! 
From to-day on she will live — to know the meaning of life 
^^e glory of true love!" 

Mainstram silently shook hands, but made no answer. 
When he reached the lobby he paused and stared vaguely 
about him. He caught a glimpse of himself in one of the 
paneled mirrors, and in that instant, something within him 
seemed to snap. He resumed his way, but the qiring had 
vanished from his step, and his great, square shoulders 
drooped. 

Thus Huntleigh Mainstram plodded forth into the nig^t 
Gay couples and parties emerged from brownstone-fronts 
along his way and entered waiting cars^ They weit 8U[H)er- 
bound somewheres, doubtless. The lawyer observed them 
without interest, without even regret, without wonder. He 
felt no pain; he knew no sensation — save weariness. Yes, 
he was very weary. 

Back in his den, Dr. Jefferson Howard paused for a long 
while beside his great flat-top mahogany desk, idly fingering 
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various objects upon it. Presently, his fingers chancing 
upon the familiar humidor, he came out of his absorption 
and selected and lighted one of the fragrant Havanas. After 
a moment, he began to pace up and down the room, the thin 
smoke drifting in his wake in agitated spirals. Finally the 
urge of his favorite chair came upon him; and he relaxed 
himself into the capacious leather depths, and thrust his 
feet luxuriously forward towards the snug little bed of 
coals that burned so cheerily in the grate before him. For 
a contemplative space he devoted himself to his cigar; and 
then he smiled. 

'Tfes," murmured the doctor, his hidden thought crystal- 
lizing into words he never knew he uttered: ''after all, life 
is good — if we make it so. It rests with us — ^largely; but 
it is good to live; and — to— know it " 

The voice drowned into indistinctness. It had been a 
trying day; and Dr. Howard no longer vexed with hb grim 
problem, was now at peace with all the world. The white 
head with the erratic oriental skull-cap bowed farther to 
one side, and kept slowly slipping till, at last, it brou^t up 
in a comfortable angle of the padded chair-back. 

It was so that Laola and John Hart entering, a moment 
later, found him, the smile still upon his face, his breathing 
soft and regular as that of a healdiy child. Then John put 
hb arm around her, and they tip-toed softly from the room. 
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